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Greater facilities for business and holiday travel than 
ever betore to the principal cities of Europe, with 
speedier and more frequent connecting services and Z f. A SY. * 

: - @ L 
always those extra courtestes and conveniences enjoved ot wort ¥ tvice 


yall wt sheose Ay KL AD, F 
Dy als Teeny When you buy a Ford you buy Dagenham-trained Ford 


Your “Travel Agent will welcome an opportunity to | more than a good car—you get all mechanics. And coupled with 
acquaint you with particulars of the extensive K-T-M those remarkable benefits of Ford their specialised knowledge is the 





precision engineering and of Ford Ford system of fixed low prices 
Service Facilities. Ford service is for all spares and repairs. Ford 
everywhere. At Ford Dealers all service is worthy of the car—and 
ie / over Britain, you'll find expert — the Ford is a car worth waiting for 
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It’s no conjuring © 
trick, madam, 


aays OLD HETHERS 


















That és Robinson’s Barley Water 
you're drinking, but 1 didn’t 
bring a bottle out of the hat! J 
made it from Robinson's * Patent” 
Barley, and flavoured it with some 
orange squash. You can do the 
same, madam, just as easily as 


you make a cup of tea. A lady was 





telling me, only yesterday, that the 


The Queen was 
like this in 1792 
P The pose and the style of “Uvese ate 
—" typical of the majority ef rth century 


Quecn cards, de also is the flower 
symbol held in hy ryths hand, 


doctor had ordered it for her hus- 
band's “flu, and she blessed 


the day she found Robinson's 


and saved all that stewing i 


and straining. Still, we'll ail ...and like this in 1793 
‘The temicney tenearis a atyhiaed figure is ‘already 
apparent iva vied ithe Queen of Diamonds) frou 
thik jack pubbstied a yea hates. 






be glad when the bottles 


come back again, 







Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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never changes... 
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AN AMAZING DISCOVERY IN THE FIELD OF MAYAN ARCHAOLOGY: ONE OF THE CARVED STELA FOUND AT BONAMPAK, 
THE ANCIENT MAYA CAPITAL SITUATED IN THE JUNGLES OF THE MEXICAN STATE OF CHIAPAS. 


In “The Illustested London Nowa" of June 28 this year we published the first 
plotures released of an amazing discovery in the ficld of Mayan archm@ology. An 
expedition led by Mr. Giles Grevillo Healey, of Yale, sponsored and financed by the 
United Fruit Company, authorised by the Mexican Government and supervised by 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, has been Investigating an ares in the jungles 
of the Mexican State of Chiapas at the base of the Yucatan Peninsula, where 
Mr, Healey, after Uving for more than a year among the Lacandone Indians, 


{ 
| 


dwindling tribe of pure descendants of the Mayas, was guided to th ancient 
capital of Bonampak and located a total of forty-eight butiding sites, some of which 
are almost perfectly preserved. The finds include one ot the iargest and best-carved 
stela ever discovered, two of the most rovealing and beautifully carved of Maya 
altars and at Weast 1200 square feet of brilllantly coloured frescoes .« murals which 
were painted more than 1200 years ago by superbly skilled Maya arivts. Here and 
on pages 142-143 wa publish further photographs of the finds. 
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TRC TORE ANCIENT MAYAN CAPITAL OF BONAMPAK : A SKCTION OF A TEMPLE WALL AN ANCIENT MAYA SHRINE TO WHICH THE LACANDONE INDIANS MAKE PILGRIMAGE 
. THAN 1000 YEARS OLD > NOW ALMOST HIDDEN BY THE ENCROACHING JUNGLE. DURING THE FULL MOON OF APRIL AND MAY! RUINS AT YAXCHILAN, 


INCE recording In “ The Ilus- 
trated London News” of 
June 28 this year the amazing 
discovery of the ancient Mayan 
cupital of Bonampak by Mr. Giles 
G, Healey, further information and 
photographs have come to hand. 
On the front page, here, and on 
page 143, we publish « selection of 
these photographs, illustrating some 
of the more important aspects of 
the find. together with a map of 
the site (showing the position of 
the stele and temples), in the 
Mexican jungle which has been 
described as "slightly more scces- 
sible than the moon and approxi- 
Mately as easy to get to and from." 
An expedition of seven archmolo- 
mista, financed by the United Fruit 
Company under Mr. Healoy's leader- 
ship and supervised by the Car- 
nogie Inatitution, was szent to the 
alte in February this year to ap- 
praise the find, and returned in 
May with « mass of material. In 
the Bonampak area Mr. Healey has 
located forty-eight bullding sites, 
and a number of carved stele or 
recording stones. The most im. 
portant find Is undoubtedly the 
painted murals which demonstrate 
the skit of the Mayan artiatz 
of over 1200 years ago. These 
Murals, which feature bright blues, 
ochres, teds and greens, and in 
terms of colour-quality show strong 
resemblance to Persian art of a far 
later era, prove a degree of skill 
which transcends all commonly- 
known primitive art. Three rooms 
of one of the Bonampak temples 
aro painted from floor to sharply 
[Conds 4 


opponite, 





THK KNTRANCE TO ONE OF THE TEMPLES DISCOVERED BY MR. GILES 
GREVILLE HEALKY AT BONAMPAK ; SHOWING THE FRESCOES WITH STUCCO. 
THESE TEMPLES ARE BELIEVED TO DATB FROM 495 TO 672 A.D. 





CARVED IN THE CHARACTERISTIC MAYAN RELIEF STVLK WITH FIGURES OF PRIESTS OR WARRIORS: THE NTE OF TUR RECEST DISCOVERIES OF RARLY MAYAN TEMPLES AnD stele ; WITH 
ONE OF THE sf8L8 FOUND AT BONAMPAK; WITH A GEATED INDIAN TO INDICATE 178 81ZE. ‘THE TRMPLES MUMESAED 5 TO 9 AND THE Sie WUMBERED 10 TO 207 4 MAF OF THE 
BOmAMPar EUINE, 


A, DISCOVERY WHICH MAY THROW NEW LIGHT ON EARLY MAYAN CIVILISATION: THE RUINS OF BONAMPAK. 


THR MOST IMPORTANT FIXD 

AT BOWAMPAK: A SKCTION 

OF THE BRILLIANTLY 

COLOURED MURALA WHICH 

WERE PAINTED OVER 1200 
YEARG AGO. 


Contismed.) 

angled ceilings with 
life-siza figures of 
warriors in full regalia, 
including feather 
plumes, sceptres and 
handsome togas into 
which are woven 
numerous astronomical 
aymbols. Magnificently 
dreazed and bejewelied 
kings or priests are de- 
picted receiving gifts 
from the warrlors, 
some of whom are ac- 
companied by musti- 
clans. The Mayaz of 
1 to 1500 years ago 
are shown as being 
handsom strang- 
featured id robust 
people. The costumes 
worn by the priests, 
or kings, are made of 
jaguar or deer akin, 
richly ornamented 
with jade and inlay 
work, The cloths are 
apparently made of 
cotton and are coloured 
red on white, dark 
@reen on brown, and 
dark brown on white. 
The sashes are usually 
bright red. Apper- 
ently the newly dis- 
vovered frescoes are 
painted with both 
mineral and vogetable 
dyes on a sort of plaster 
or stucco superimposed 
on hard Hmestone. 
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that a Kegional Food Controller has been 
ally allowed to resign by the Minister of 
Food because he was reported to have told a party of 
foreign visitors that the Black Market here was run 
mainly by Jews. Something of this kind, it wili be 
remembered, happened some time ago when a 
distinguished soldier in’ the employ of an inter- 
national relief organisation drew attention to a 
widespread Jewish organisation for 
amuggling illegal immigrants to Pales- 
tine, At the time, this was widely 
stigmatised as reprehensible because 
likely to create anti-Semitic prejudice. 
But, ak the event has only too amply 
shown, there was a confusion of 
thought here. What has created 
anti-Semitic prejudice, so far as it 
has heen created by such activities, 
was not the fact that someone im 
authority attributed them to Jews, 
but that Jews were, in fact, engaged, 
and persistently engaged, in them. 
The injury to Jewish credit, if injury 
there has Leen-- for, after all, nothing 
was more natural—was not duc to 
the allegation but to the facts on which 
the aliegation was based. Under the 
circumstances, the attack on the 
public man who made the allegation 
did not benefit the cause of pod 
fecling between Jews and non-Jews 
but damaged it, 

The truth is that in public relations 
any attempt to prevent the free 
expression of what men sincerely 
believe to be the truth is a mistake. 
lf anyone believes that Jews are 
the chief participators in the Black 
Market in this country, it is far, 
better for Jews and for everyone 
else that the belief should be publicty 
stated and, if it is held by others 
te be untrue, that it should be as 
publicly disputed. Any attempt to 
vietimise those who make such charges will merely 
fan anti-Semitic feeling and anti-Semitic suspicions. 
Between a free Jorm of government and a non-free 
form of government there can be no compromise ; 
the essence of freedom, it should be remembered, is the 
right of free argument to take its full free course until 
democratic decision has been reached. Anything that 
hinders that course, however lofty the motives of the 
interrupter, distorts the operation of democracy itself. 

I do not know whether it is true that the Black 
Market business in this country is mainly run by Jews, 
One thing is certain: that there is a widespread 
vulgar belief that it is ; and the fact that a high-placed 
official is alleged to have had to vacate his post for 
saying so will do nothing to diminish it. On the 
contrary, it will probably tend to increase it. The 
most helpful way of combating such a belief, if it is 
untruc, would be to publish a complete list of the 
names of those convicted of major operations in the 
Black Market trade with an analysis showing how 
many of them were Jews and how many Gentiles. 
That could do far more than anything else to knock 
the bottom out ef the legend, Alt that a fair-minded 
man can remark at present is that there have been 
a good many Jewish names among those prosecuted 
for selling Black-Market commodities and that, as 
the Jews are only a very small part of our national 
population, there appears to be a prima facie case 
for supposing that there is a substratum of truth in 
the popular belief. But to this should be added the 
important fact that it takes ‘two parties to make a 
black market, and that Jews who engage in the Black 
Market do not sell only to Jews. 

Jiut even if the case were proved, that a 
certain portion of the Jewish population was engaging 
to a disproportionate degree in what is at present a 
criminal activity, this would be no reason for anti- 
Semitism or for blaming the Jewish population as a 
whole. For 1 think it would be found that such 
activities were principally, if not almost entirely, the 
work of Jews whe had come to this country in com- 
paratively recent years and who had not yet identified 
themselves with the moral concepts and beliefs of the 
vountry of their adoption. They would prove te be men, 
in other words, who were still living by standards— 
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THE MACRDONIAN, UNITED STAT 
“This noble vesse! arrived in the Cove on the iéth ult... fom 
rice, beans, and a quantity of clothing, 
i States and Rolief Committees of the inhabitants of Boston. . . . 
citizens of Cork to the American people, for their practical anc 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


social and moral—which were not those of this 
country and which arose out of the conditions of their 
own early life or that of their parents. We have to 
enforce our laws, of course, but we have no right 
whatever to blame people who have not been brought 
up under our moral standards for ignoring and flouting 
the latter, while, as likely as not, preserving very 
rigidly and honourably their own. Jews, I have 
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THE LATE JOHN WALTER, E3Q.—FROM A BUST AT 
BEARWOOD, 

“On Wednesday, the 28th ult. Jenn Walter, Esq.. of Bearwood, 

Berks, died at own residence, Printing House-square. He was, 

during « long lifs, the fhe conductor of tha Times newspaper. which, by 
his energy and perseverance, has attained a rank and influence un- 

\ exampled in the history of journaliam . . . he never permitted any 
Govarnment to obtain the test control over his journal. . 
Mr. Walter was not a party politician ; he constantly advocated the 
interests and rights of the ently of atl party con- 


iderations.”” 
Se 


observed, are gencralily extremely loys] to one another, 
often to their own personal: detriment : it is a very 
honourable trait. And, after all, the moral standards 
of humble and ill-educated Jews who have arrived 
in England from the concentration camps of Germany 
or the ghettos of Fastern Europe-—or even of some who 
have grown up in the not very pride-making slums of 








people, 
ots. John Walter II., 1776-1847, waa the son of 
the founder of The Times. 









FRIGATE, LADEN WITH PROVISIONS FOX THE DESTITUTE IRISH, \ 


The cargo, which consisted of corn-meal, } 
generously contributed Dy the Middle } have made it by this time a little 

can exceed the N 
generous sympathy.” 
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our own cities—are not always likely to be the same_ 
as those of well-nurtured Englishmen who have never 
known what it is to wonder where they will get their 
next meal, and with centuties of stable and assured 
tradition behind them. We in this country have for 
a Jong time treated Jews domiciled among us as we 
have treated our own kith and kin; as a result it is 
impossible, except perhaps by name and feature, to 
distinguish the descendants of such 
Jews from any other species of Briton. 

But many other countries have not 
treated Jews in this way. They have 
been forbidden to own or transmit land, 
have been forced to live like cattle in 
special pens or ghettos, to wear huri- 
liating clothes or badges, have had their 
property constantly and arbitrarily 
torn from them, have been subjected 
to special and unfair laws and to 
hideous and demoralising persecutions. 
What wonder is it—-and what blame to 
them—that many of those who have 
come from such circumstances tend to 
think it right to circumvent the law, 
to cheat authority, to feather as best 
and quickly as they can their own 
insecure nests, and despise and revile 
~-often, perhaps, rather crudely-—the 
cultures and traditions of those among 
whom they temporarily dwell and 
whom they subconsciously regard as 
would-be persccutors. The inferiority- 
and persecution-complex of the un- 
rooted Jew may not always be an easy 
thing for an outsider to stomach, but 
it ought to be the easiest thing in the 
world to understand. And the grisly 
records of Auschwitz, Belsen and 
Buchenwald — no new phenomena, 
remember, in the long, tormented 
annals of the Jewish tace—should 





atitude of the f 
ig easier for those who have never 


attffered such things to be tolerant of 
what seem to their notions the less attractive traits 
of a less pleasing section of the Jewish race. 

There is something else to remember. The Jews, 
while they possess racial characteristics as strong as 
or stronger than those of any other race in the world, 
are in another and wider sense scarcely a race at all. 
A Briton, for instance, of Jewish descent, who bears a 
Jewish name and physiognomy, speaks of himself as 
a Jew and practises the old. proud Jewish faith, may 
have as little of the attitudes and attributes of the 
latest Jewish immigrant from Eastern Europe as his 
neighbour named John Robinson. In the course of 
@ generation or two, even of a lifetime, he has ab- 
sorbed the outlook, culture and morality of the people 
of his adoption. All that is best in his own racial, 
cultural and religious heredity has been transmuted 
into theirs and theirs into his. There was no more 
ardent fover of England, no subtler interpreter of her 
traditions than the great Jew Benjamin Disraeli—ot 
pure Hebrew descent on both sides of his family and 
one whose very name, so proudly borne, reads like a 
Jewish testament. And in a jess public sphere there 
are hundreds of thousands of Englishmen. of Jewish 
or part-Jewish descent who consistently uphold in 
their lives all we’ hold precious in our own tradition, 

Jews can no more expect to escape public criticism 
for real or alleged racial traits or for anti-social 
practises by a section of their community than the 
English or Welah or Scots or Irish or any other 
people. Nor have they any necd to wish to do so, 
Their faults, Tike those of other peoples, may some- 
times be writ large, but their virtues are writ larger. 
There has been nO greater race on earth: no people, 
not even our own or those of ancient Greece and 
Rome, who have possessed so proud a heritage. From 
their culture, passionate, violent but humane and at 
times touchingly tender and beautiful, sprang the 
noble creed to which we still give our allegiance and 
which is the sole hope of our tormented world : that 
we are all children of one God ; that the personality of 
every man, even the meanest, is worthy of respect ; 
that we should forgive and love our enemies—seeing 
that in the last resort they are our brothers ; and that 
only by being ready to give it to others can a man 
hope to save his life or anything that is his. 
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THE RETURN OF THE STILTON CHEESE: 
STAGES IN ITS MANUFACTURE PICTURED. 


1. THR MILK 18 CURDLED BY RENNET AND THEN LADLED INTO STRAINER CLOTH 
\ WHICH SEPARATES THI: CURD FROM THE WHEY BEFORE SALTING, 





4 








3. ADDING SALT BY HAND DEFORE MIXING IT WITH THE CURD, EACH BATCH 
18 WEIGHED TO ENSURE THAT THE CORRECT AMOUNT OF SALT IS ADDED TO EACH 
POUND OF CURD. 





a 5. THE FINAL PROCESS IN THE MOULDING OF A 8TILTON CHEESE: PROVIDING A SMOOTH, EVEN 
SURFACE TO THE CHEESE BEFORE IT PASSES TO THE COATING ROOM. 






A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DAIRY WHERE THE OPERATIONS OF 
AND BALTING THE CURD TAKE FLACK AFTER IT MAX WEEN IN A DRAINS 





THE HASTENER ROOM, HERE THE CURD 18 PUT INTO MOULDS WHICH ARE TURSFD 


T was announced # short time ago that, after an absence of nearly ten years, Stilton cheeses would 


once again be on sale in this country. It is expected that about 500 tons will be produced and 
retailed on “ points’ from 5q-lb. “ rounds,”’ Stilton ts made from full-cream milk which, before 
ronneting, is heated to a temperature of 83-85 degrees F, After coagulation, the curd Is iadted into a 
strainer cloth to separate the curd from the whey, At intervals the cloth is tightened until the curd 
is sufficiently dry to turn out Into a drainer, where it remains overnight. If the curd contains enough 
acidity {t is then weighed, salted and put into moulds in the Hastener Room. These moulds are turned 
each day until the cheeses are ready to be taken out and put in the Coating Room. Here the cheeses 
atill need constant attention and turning and, since they are undergoing a drying process, they lose 
weight. When the reddish-brown coat, which fs characteristic of Stilton, ts formed, the cheeses are 
taken out to the Ripening Room (not illustrated above) where, in a different temperature, they receive 
dally attention until a fully ripe, prime-blue Stilton cheese is produced—a process which, from the day 


DAILY OVFR A PLRIOD OF SIX TO EIGHT DAYS, 


THE COATING ROOM. HERE THE CHEESES ACQUIRE THE RFDDINN 
ROWN COAT WHICH IS CHARACTERISTIC OF STILION AND AKI TURNED? 
FREQUENTLY UNTUL THEY AKL READY FOK THE KIPENTN) kr a 





6. 
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| of renneting, takes from three to four months. It is to te hoped that the 


\ 


reappearance of Stilton foreshadows a genoral revival of (ne production of 
our hatlys cheeses. 









“NEW GUINEA HEADHUNT ” : 
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AN ARTIST AMONG HEADHUNTERS. 





By CAROLINE MYTINGER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


A YEAR or two ago Miss Mytinger published a 
book called ‘‘ Headhunting in the Solomon 
Islands.” It was not so grim ag the title seemed to 
indicate : she i¢ a painter with anthropological interests 
whose desire was to make portraits of native types 
while something of the old culture remained and 
before the wholesale miscegenation of ‘the Pacific 
had set in. It was good, vivid, amusing, informative ; 
but this one, about a much larger and less well-known 
area, is far better : 450 pages, and not @ page too many. 

Miss Mytinger, with her friend Margaret, went on 
to New Guinea from the Solomons (the expedition 
lasted for years and was kept going by painting and 
drawing portraits of white residents) with her old 
object in view, Her first aim was to encounter some 
of the inhabitants of the island of Yela, ‘a ‘lost 
tribe’ of dark-skinned, woolly-haired primitives.” 
After a considerable struggle she got to Yela and 


4 PAINTING I” cus OF TAUFARAUFE— 4 
PRACTICING CANNIBAL OF THE SUKE TRIBE, 
KIGUTEEN MEMMERS OF WHICK WERE CAPTURED 
AFTRZR CONDUCTING OME OF THE MOST AMBITIOUS 
HRADHUNTING RAIDS OP RECENT YRARE 
‘Thia native, who looks Uke a 
Eeyptian frieze, was being 
prisoner after he had taken art a 
Fecdhunting raid. The Teoeed for 


cannibal 
His ine in a Fea itn ‘big 
caroless swaths of yellow pigment.” 
found what she wanted: “A Yola 
islander in the flesh is not the 
anticlimax one would expect after 
hearing his record and viewing his 
habitat first. He is just as miserable- 
looking as he ought to be.... Here 
were the Yela Papuans we had spent 
sweat and tears to reach, here the 
biue-blooded race of races, ‘ probably 
the purest Papuans living’; hook- 
nosed, black-skinned, long skulled 
and amall of stature. Evil-smeiling, 
wet-eyed and suspicious - looking. 
This the people who for centuries 
have refused to breed with other 
breeds, gorilla armed, scrawny, pot- 
bellied and ricket-legged from eating 
only their own sago. This the 
ultimate in race exclusiveness, one 
of Nature's few perfected experiments 
in human self-sufficiency.” Their 
negroid congeners inhabit most of 
known New Guinea, but are mingled 
with Mongoloid types sprung from 
Indonesia. The phrase. about “ the 
purest Papuans ” living may have to 
be modified when the whole of that immense island 
has been explored: even the invading armies were 





“Now Guinea Headhbunt.” By Carotine Mytinper, Uhostratede 
{Macmillan Co., New York and Lomdan; os.) 


Reproductions from “ New Guinea Hondiunt 


confined to coastal strips and one transverse section, 
and any number of acroplanes may cross high 
mountains and dense forests with clearings without 
anything being learnt about the inhabitants below. 

For a time we dally in coastal towns, including 
Port Moresby, where the travellers encountered The 
dtlustraied London News and & game of cricket, which 
is anachronistically described as ‘‘ diluted baseball.” 
Near Hanuabada, an unusually large native village 
set on piles in the sea, they saw an impressive native 
dance by moonlight, There were two lines of alternate 
boys and girls, adorned with necklaces of bone and 
mother-of-pearl, and feathers and leaves and flowers. 
“Slowly, different parts of the lines began dipping 
slightly, but still with no perceptible movement of 
the feet. Then presently the lines were united in the 
dipping and began moving sideways in solid formation. 
The two ‘ slid ‘ in opposite directions taward the fires 
and then reversed, sliding back. The faces of the 
dancers were expressionless, save for the strain of 
chanting in such a high key. Gradually the tempo 
slowed, the girls began sawing their arms lengthwise 
of the lines, the dip in the step increased, and, while 
one line lifted up, the other dropped, The Rami skirts 
of the girls were now swaying from left to right in 
unison, the two lines in opposite directiona. The 
moon grew in brightness as it rose in the blue space, 
and on the white sand in front of the formations two 
rows of shadow figures with swinging Rami, sawing 
arms and lifting and dropping head-dresses lengthened 
and contracted with the dipping, sliding, counter- 
moving dancers. On and on, slowly, persistently, 
never altering the tempo, pitch or intensity, the 
nuts clacked and drums thumped with the bamboo 
tubes and high young voices. Here the precision 
and impersonality of a complex engine with rows of 
driving pistons and arms and wheels, with the same 
unvarying sound. We were hypnotised. The dancers 
themselves seemed hypnotised, and if the audience 
was not asleep it too was in a trance, for no one moved. 
or made a sound. . . . “There was no climax.” 

A "superb restraint ’ Miss Mytinger chiefly noted 
in this dance, and she reflected sadly that ‘“ Onr 
dances and music—in fact, all arts—are designed to 
stimulate, either the imagination or the muscles. 
And as these have a saturation-point, we demand 
more and more stimulation until we arrive at some- 
thing super like the jitterbug, ‘Freudian’ ballets, 
combustion symphonies, Gertrude Stein and picture- 
frames containing wads of shaving paper with the 
whiskers stil! on them. Collapse is the only thing 
that could possibly stimulate after such a spell of 


“SHE WAS ALL OVER THE PLACE, SUPEZRINTENDING NIWOA'S TOILETTE, MESSING HER FINGERS IN 
MY PALETTE AND TELLING ME MOW TO FAINT 1N A LANGUAGE NOT A WORD OF WHICH 1 COULD 
WAVE UNDERSTOOD KVEN IF 1 HAD BEEN A LIP-READER” 


AND HER DAUGHTER, NINOA. 


creation. And perhaps‘ modern’ art is itself a collapse.” 
Later Miss Mytinger went into wilder parts, staying 
at Madiri, on the Fly River, and then going to the 
lonely junction of the Fly and the Strickland. There 
was no cricket in these parts, but swamp and malaria 


: KORI TADORA, THE SORCERKSS (RIGHT), 


; by Comnrtesy of the Publishers, Tha Macmillan Ce. 
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and loneliness 
and danger from 
snakes, wild 
boars, cannibals 
and = crocodiles. 


deservedly 
equalled her cool 
daring, andevery- 
where she found 
material for the 
pictures which 
adorn this book. 
A cannibal orgy 


occurred in her male, sod tha Soloman, | Some of her 
neighbourhood experiences were recorded 
when she was on "8: “Headhunting | jp the 











































“ PERIVO BAT CROSS-LEGGED ON THE VERANDA 
WITH MER PEAKED RAIW-HOOD OVER NER MEAD 
AWD PALLING AROUND TRE BACK OF ERE 
SmOULDERS”: JHE WORST MODEL wine 
MYTINGER MAD—A FAFUAM GIRL Wo cON- 
STANTLY HD HER PACE yROM VIEW. 


the Fly: “There was an old feud 
between the two tribes involved 
which had its origin, someone said, 
in the table manners of their fathers. 
In one tribe, the proper way to 
prepare a fellow-man for eating was 
to cut him up im steaks, wrap the 
cuts in leaves, and roast. Or at least 
respectfully boil him in small portions. 
But it was the custom of the other 
tribe merely to toss the whole roast 
andressed on the fire. This was 
considered very bad taste by the 
steam-roasting school and, when 
they became the victims, was mach 
fesented. The Government stopped 
them raiding one another, but the 
sons of the roasters were still casting 
jibes at the open-fire cookers until, 
& fortnight ago, some weill-inten- 
tioned person suggested that one of 
the tribes give a feast for the other 
and patch it up for good. Village A 
therefore invited Village B over and, 
with the confidence of Goverament 
» the B's accepted. And 
the A’s simply ate the B's instead 
of the pigs.” 
Pigs, incidentally, loom largely 
im the picture, as one of the few 
animals not taboo as food, as supercilious personal- 
ities, and as causes of friction which led one official 
to the phrase “ chercher le pore.” Amongst other 
animals encountered was a Komodo Dragon in the bush, 
hitherto rumoured but not proven to exist in Papua. 
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LT. MOUNTBATTEN—NAVAL OFFICER: PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIANCE ON DUTY. 


BACK ON DUTY AT CORSHAM: 


LIZUT. MOUNTBATTEN (HOLDING 
PAPERS) AND 


OTHER-OFFICERS WATCHING A P.T. DEMONSTRATION, 


Wn 


ernest itsenete RMR 

“att coarect" 

THE PETTY OFFICERS ON HIS COURSK: LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN on. 
SALUTING THE COURSE OFPICER 


BATTING AT THE WETS: LIEUT. PHILIE MOUNT- REPORTING 
BATTEN 19 AN ALL-ROUND ATHLETE AND A KEEN 


CRICKETER, 


LECTURING OM CURRENT APPAR LIZUT. MOUNTBATTEN STRESSING A 
. ABOUT AUBTRALIA DURING A RCH. 


ne sau esau lan nmi 


The fact that Liewt. Philip Mountbatten (whose marriage to H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
will take place at Westminster Abbey on Thursday, November 20) is an officer in 
the: Royal Navy gave goneral satisfaction to the whole country, for we are a sea- 
faving and the King himeslf was a serving officer in the Nevy, and hes siways 
~ remained at heart « sailor. The whole country learned with plessure that Licut. 
Mountbatten, who ‘himeslf has such distinguished connections with the sea threugh 


TRAINING CLASS WITH AN EXPERT AND CRITICAL 
LIKUT. PHILIP MOUNTBATTEN, R.N. 


ere snennan 


AFTER “HE HAD INSPECTED THE CRICKETER; A SPLENDID ACTION SNAPRH 
PRINCESS XLIZABETH'S FIANCE BOWLING AT 


TH NETS. 


INSPECTING THE MEMBERS OF HIS COURSE AT MORNING DIVISIONS: LIKUT. PHILIP 
MOUNTBATYEN AT CORSMAM PETTY OFFICERS’ SCHOOL 


Metemamnuneneenn one ears Sy eppanenraenresenamiet amt ti severe th 


his uncle, Viscount Mountbatten of Burma, and his grandfather, the first Marquess 
ot Milford Haven (Admirsi Prince Louls of Battenberg), dees not intend to abandon 
his career as & naval officer. He recently returned to H.M.S. Royal Arther, the 
Petty Officers’ Treining School at Corsham, Wilts, where he is a lecturer. Our 
photographs show .um on duty, and also as a cricketer practising at the nets. He 
was captein of his sohool: cricket and hockey teams and is a good all-round athlete. 
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THE WIDESPREAD DESTRUCTION C 
“POLICE ACTION” WHICH HAS BEE 


eapemenensin 
K THE CENTRE OF FEMININE 

ADMIRATION ; IRREGULAR 

‘TROOPS = aRMED WITH 

JAPANESE SWORDS AnD 

TVPICAL OF Tux Z2- 

TREMIATS ADAINST WHOM } RESTORING COMMUNICATIONS IN WEST JAVA: DUTCH SAPPERS PROBING A ROAD FOR 


aE bated recta ‘TAKES MINES LAID BY INDONESIAN TROOPS TO HINDER THE DUTCH ADVANCE. 


Toil teanientas 


“police action on 

TWE SCALE OF MODERN 

i DUTCH TANKS 

DISEMBARKRD 

A LANDINO-auEP 

TRANSPORT DURING A 

SEARGRNE INVASION OF 

ARSON AS 4 WEAPON WITH WHICH TO FIGHT THE DUTCH: A ‘THE RAST [AVA COME 


IN FLAMES AB THE SHADOW OF WAR CREEPS OVER See seesccrone 


cr ccrinmerinenentnienemnnceananeimemamdamnemaatemnnate mutate enanitiraurnsaiMnaninsia 


AAA mERNON ee RRC ho eee 
RE DUTCH COMMANDER-IN-CHINF VISITS THE SUITENBORG FRONT: LreUT.-cemenat 
i SFQOR (LEFT, CENTRE) DWCUSEING THK SITUATION WITH A DUTCH OFFICER, 


cme UManERS RRNA i Aina ate Se lieenalceta iad 


WHATEVER may be the outcome of the Netherlands’ action in Java, whores Dutcl 
troops went into action at midnight july 19-20, there is no doubt that then 
hes asiready been considerable destruction ef property which will adversely affect th 

prosperity of the Dutch and Indonesians alike. A Dutch official report recently state: 

: that the electric power station and balf the harbour installations at Togal had bee 

ON THE WAST JAVA FRONT: A ROAD-BLOCK FORMED BY FELLED TREES WHICH DID NOT * destroyed, while 2 newspaper correspondent who had toured the West Java rice 
CONSTITUTE A GSRIOUK OBSTACLE TO THE RAPID ADVYANCK OF INK DUTCH FORCES. growing ares seported that half the rice-mille had been blown «“p or burnt and tha 
oun the rubber factory in Soebang had been completely destroyed. in addition, road 





WEALTH AND PROPERTY IN JAVA: 
MET WITH REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION. 


“BCORCHED EARTH” TACTIC8 IN JAVA; DUTCH MARINES EXAMINING AX 
ELECTRICAL DEVICE SET BY INDONESIAN TROOPS TO DESTROY A SUGAR FACTORY. 


¥* Pe Mighi ss 
ke a 


ONE OF THR PRIMARY OBJECTIVES OF THE DUTCH FORCES RINES IM JEEPS 
OCCUPYING A FACTORY IN KAST JAVA TO PREVENT [TS DESTRUCTIC: 


“Gave been cratered and bridges destroyed by the Indonesian troops in an attempt to 
hold up the Dutch armoured forces. Although It has been stated that the campaign is in 
the nature of “ police action,” It will be seen from the photographs on these pages 
that it vory closely resembles modern war. On july 30 it was officially announced 
that the Government of India had instructed its permanent delegation in New York 
to bring before the Chairman of the Security Council 2 message from Pandit Nehru 
drawing the Council's attention to the situation In Indonesia and requesting that 


measures bo taken to put an end to it, 
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NESIAN TROOPS AND 
MazouLans (in WHITE 
UNIFORM) ENTRADONG DF 


WEST JAVA—-MANY ARE } 


BQUIPPED WITH JAPANESE 
WEAPOME AXD UNI7ORIA. 


THE ADVANCE OF TRE 
DUTCH PORCHES IN JAVA: 
A TYPICAL SCENE, WITH 
A MOTOR CONVOY PASS- 
mo 4 coruMN 
MEAVILY-LA 
MARINKS ON THR ot 
INTO THE ENTRAN 


‘OFF TO THE waR: 1nDO- ¥ * 


wremnemacutennarraarteehts rm 
TYPICAL OF THE DEMOLITIONS CARRIED OUT ON THE WEST JAVA FRONT 


A BRIDGE BLOWN UP BY THK INDONKSIAN ARMY TO SLOW UP THE DUTCH. 


INTENDED TO DELAY DUTCH ARMOURED FORMATIONS: ROAD DENOLITIONS IK WEST JAVA 
WHICH DID MOT PROVE SUPFICIENT TO HOLD UP THE DUTCH ADVANCE FOR LONG. 
Fe crummamaamnanenanpundlannameaeaeenimemeasneniaenaeanameememmesanenietiticananaamenen 


4 
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HE publication of books on the late war is still 
very slow by comparison with the great 
numbers which must be in the press, on account of 
the delays in printing and binding. To add to the 
dozen’ or so important or arresting books which have 
already appeared in this country comes one by a 
Canadian, Colonel Dick Malone, who saw a great 
deal and had an interesting career on this side of the 
Atlantic, It has probably got a good start because 
it is published by a firm with a branch or allied 
company in Toronto and printed in Canada. Its firet appeal 
is to Canadian readers end to those particularly interested 
in the doings of Canadian troops and their political back- 
ground, but it will also be widely read in this country. 
The author was in close relations with Field Marsha! Lord 
Montgomery asx well as with the Canadian leaders, Colonel 
Malone was before the war a newspaper-man on the reserve 
of officers. In 1g40 he was seconded for duty as Staff 
Secretary to Colonel Ralston, Minister of National Defence. 
Then camc the Staff College, the starting of the Army 
Public Relations Uranch, regimental duty, staff duty as 
staff captain and brigade major-—in which last appoint- 
ment he took part in the landing in Sicily and was wounded 
there, He was then posted to Montgomery’s headquarters 
as liaison officer with the Eighth Army. Next he became 
chief of Canadian Public Relations in this theatre and 
founded the Anny paper The Maple Leaf. He directed 
Canadian Public Rodations for the Normandy landing and 
afterwards. Finatly he headed a Canadian liaison mission 
to General MacArthur's headquarters and was present 
aboard the Missouré for the ceremonial Japanese surrender. 
Colone! Malone's book is spicy~-+rather too much so at 
times—and generally good reading.’ It contains a good 
deal of petty carelessness, such as the statement that the 
first two commanders of the Eighth Army 
had been Wavell and Wilson and the refer- 
ence to ' General’ Nimitz. The site where 
the, author received the surcender of an 
Italian general and his force in Sicily is 
described as “a garrison town.” Surely, if 
he has forgotten the name of the place he 
could have had it looked up. This cannot 
fail to arouse some doubts as to whether all 
that Colonel Malone writes when dealing 
with affairs which the outsider cannot easily 
check is exact in detail. On the whole, he 
is not an outstanding narrator of strictly 
British affairs. The major interest of his 
book is to be found in his comments 
upon his own countrymen, The political 
and military differences which arose about 
the employment and leadership of the 
‘Canadian troops are vividly described, and, 
despite the qualification made above, the 
story can certainly be accepted in its broad 
lines, A great deal of it will be entirely new 
to the British public Some of it, in the form 
in which it appears, may be rather shock- 
ing. One cannot help feeling that Colonel 
Malone might have toned down certain of 
the acerbities without weakening the force 
of the tale he has to tell. 

The three most prominent Canadian 
figures here depicted are Colonel Ralston, 
General McNaughton atid General Crerar. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. King, 3 
makes an appearance, but the political side 
of the book has for its background his 
manosuvres and hesitations, the threat of 
disunity and even of a split in the Cabinet, the perilous 
nature of the conscription issue. Colonel Malone is 
wholeheartedly a Ralston advocate. McNaughton he 
admires as an able administeator, but he leaves no doubt 
ia the minds of 
his readers as to 
where he stands. 
The great clash 
between the two 
men came over 
the building-up of 
the Canadian 
Acmy in the 
United Kingdom. 
McNaughton was 
inclined to take 
things into his 
own hands, but 
Ralston'’s — chief 
criticism of him 
wae that he 
allowed himself to 
become immersed 
in administrative 
detail to a greater 
extent than 
Field Commander 
should. Secondly, 
it was McNaugh- 
ton's dream of a 
complete = Cana- 
dian Army for the 
first time in the 
country’s history 
which led to the 


DISCUSSING 





one of ¢ 
the Fin Can: 


COLONEL THE HON, J. L. RALSTON, CANADIAN 
MINISTRR OF MATIONAL DEFENCE, 1940-44. 


Captain Falla describes Colonel Malone as a 
wholshearted 


McNaughton over the building-up of the Cae 
dian Army in Britaln 5 the ener 1 


tormation of so acid ae . of Colneel onal Rassias CShaet alton 2 the ithe 
ry reatened 
many units and and Mr. King’s efeste co mainte ani 


brought up the 
issue of conscription, It was not the divisions—though 
the number was not inconsiderable in view of Canada’s 
other commitments—but the vast number of ancillary units, 
Army troops, administrative and supply base, which 
swallowed man-power. There was periodical opposition in 
the Cabinet to this policy, on the ground that if there 
were heavy fighting Canada would not be able to find the 
reinforcements. McNaughton's prestige — largely due, 
Colonel Malone suggests rather unkindly, to what was 
called in Public Relations circle: @ “ build-up —was 50 


INVASION TACTICS : 


rly — Colonel Malone, who acted a 
in Sicily, pays him a warm tri 
be of the 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichelg Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


high in Canada that he could disregard these grumblings. 
And Canada did just manage to scrape through. If 
operations had lasted only a couple of months longer, 
some formations would have had to be disbanded. 

It can well be imagined that with such a conception 
in his mind, the one thing McNaughton wanted to avoid 
was the splitting-up of the Canadian Army. Ralston, on 
the other hand, was moat anxious that the senior officers 
should acquire experience in handling troops in action. 
And supposing that Germany collapsed almost immediately 
after the invasion of Western France, as many people thought 
she would, Canada would fnd herscif in an absurd position 
if she had hoarded her forces year after year, to find little 
use for them at last. He gained the approval of the Govern- 
ment to send the rst Canadian Division to the Mediter- 
Tanean, and it was eventually followed by other troops. 
Then, when the relations between the two men had become 
somewhat strained, the British said that they were aot pre- 
pared to accept McNaughton as Army Commander. For 
them it was a difficult situation. Canada was providing 
what was called an Army but what was, in fact, a staff, 
Army troops, and about half the number of divisions of 
@ normal Army. Evidently British divisions would con- 
stantly have to serve in the Canadian Army, and the 





WITH FIZLD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY (LEFT), 


te in his book. He asaya: ” Throughout the war years 


test su of Canada.” Crerat, who commanded the 


British C.1.G.S., after long and careful observation, was 
not prepared te entcust them to McNaughton’s leadership. 
The latter believed that Ralston had allied himself with the 
British War Office in this matter, but, according to Colonel 
Malone's evidence, Ralston had, in fact, for some time 
opposed the British desire for another Canadian Army 
Commander. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that Montgomery's relations with McNaughton had been 
difficult, so that many believed he had had a hand in the 
‘mattcr, which was not the case. He was not at the time 
the designated Commander of the “‘ Second Front.” 

A further complication was to come. When Mont- 
gomery, in the Mediterrancan, was asked for his view of 
the suitability of General Crerar for the command, he could 
not give a definite answer, because Crerar had not yet taken 
part in major operations in the field, Finally, however, 
Crerar succeeded McNaughton. But the curious drama was 
not yet at an end ; McNaughton had yet to succeed Ralston. 
‘The latter became more and more anxious about reinforee- 
ments, After the Battle of Arnhem he came over to Europe. 
He first visited the reinforcement units in Italy, where he 
is said to have been asked “ whether he wished to have the 
truth or mecely a report to back up the Government's stand 
[against conscription].”. Then he went to Brussels. He 
discovered the truth, which be had never been able to get 
at home : if the Canadian Army had no more than normal 
wastage rates it might last another three months, but not 
more, He went back to advocate conscription and was 
dismissed from the Government, asked to leave, Colonel 
Malone states, in the midst of a Cabinet meeting. What 
immediately followed is public history. McNaughton re- 
placed Ralston as Minister, but failed in two attempts to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. On taking office be announced 
that conscription was not necessary, but a few weeks later 
reversed his opinion. Without following Colonel Malone's 
amiable suggestion that the recent course of events had been 
engineered by Mr. Mackenzie King, who could now tell 
Quebec that every effort had been made to avoid conscrip- 
tion, one feels all this to have been a political tragedy. 
Yet there was no vulgar self-seeking in it. Ralston was a 
great War Minister and McNaughton, whether or not suit- 
able to command an Army, is one of the ablest all-round 
men of the present day. 

Colénel Malone pays a warm tribute to Montgomery in 
his dealings with the Canadians. Though he had differences 
with McNaughton and Crerar, he was @ good friend to the 
Canadian forces, and through them to Canada. “ Through- 
out the war years ‘ Monty ' proved to be one of the greatest 


A WARTIME PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL M. D. G. CRERAR 


Mlalaon officer to Field Marshal Montgomery durii 


pporters General Canadian und 
ian Army, is one of the three most prominent Canadian figures depicted in the book. 
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ensure that Canada’s 
interests were pro- 
tected. At times for 
Monty this meant 
swallowing his pride, . 
ignoring offences o¢ 
playing the réle of 
diplomat and fairy 





AUTHOR OW “ MIBSIWO FROM THE RECORD 
COLONEL DICK MALONE. 


the portrait of the fo hs article on this pars, Cs Falls 
Field Marsbal in this“ wepneine from the '" by Colonel 
volume equals that Malone wee x radian Ar wan before 
of Mr. M head, Tow Canadian amr during 


ay Me shat 
Contain aays 


the best-which has so — the book'e | Arte “ fret ees adian 
far appeared, it is readers Show pera iy 

in Canad 
good enough, and a ie te, ol eat ett 
adds a good deal to also be widely read this country.” 


previous knowledge. 

There is also some interesting commentary on the Press 
in war and the methods of dealing with war correspondents. 
We could agree with alt Colone! Malone 
has to say on the subject were it not for 
his acceptance of the detestable principle of 
the ‘ build-up." It must be admitted that 
this produces some ludicrous results when 
the commander whose reputation is estab- 
lished in the public mind as a combination of 
Hannibal, the Grand Condé, Marlborough 
and Napoleon, is removed from hia post 
and replaced by another of whom nobody 
knows anything- 

“Missing from the Record" exhibits 
some justifiable bitterness over the way 
in which the part played by the 21st Army 
Group has been presented to the American 
public, particularly as regards the fighting 
before the break-out in Normandy. The 
Canadians had to go through 2 bitter, costly 
and exhausting struggle against the most 
determined resistance. ‘'Obeying orders 
to maintain the pressure against their part 
of the salient. , . the Canadians with the 
Polish Armoured Division put in one attack 
after another, The casualties were 
staggering for such units as the Calgarys, 
Maisonneuves and H.L.Ls, Except for a 
bare handful of men, the Black Watch 
Highlanders were completely wiped out 
by the concentrated German fire,” It is 
certainly hard from the Canadian point of 
view, as also from the British, that the 
American correspondents should have 
tended to minimise these self-sacrificing 
efforts, made largely to give the Americans 
the best possible chance of effecting the first 
break-out, and still more so that certain authors of 
widely-read books should have followed in their train. 
Cotonel Malone makes the suggestion that Field Marshal 
Montgomery should have paid a short visit to the United 
States during the 
period = between 
his return to 
Engiand from the 
Mediterranean 
and D-Day, and 
believes that the 
impression he 
would have made 
on the American 
public would have 
stood him = in 


the final days 


author's short 
Pacific visit, 
since be arrived 
too late in the 
Japanese war for 
his impressions 
to be of high 
importance, He 
admired General 
MacArthur 


GRWERAL A. G. L. MCHAUOEITON, CAHADIAN 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, 1944-45. 


The major interest of “~ from the 

pesca WE To Bi in aater’s warmly as 2 
the political end tulitary diftersaces which Strategist and a 
lnovlsbiy acome are vividly dasmies "He great personality, 
preston story of McNaughton, but did not con- 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF U AUNG SAN AND OTHER 
BURMESE LEADERS: FUNERAL SCENES. 


Ava, 9, 17 THE ILLUSTRATED LONDO: 























THE FUNERAL FROCKSSION OF THE MURDERED BURMESE MINISTERS: 4 VIEW OF THE JUBILEE HALL, WITH 
WUNDREDE OF SPECTATORS CLINGING TO THE ROOF AND TOWER, ["SURMA 874k” PHOTOGRAPA) 


A SECTION OF THE CROWD OF 100,000 PKOFLR WHO LINED THE STREETS 
TO PAY HOMAGE TO) THE MURDERED LEADKRS. ( sURMA #T4k" PHOTOORAPR) 


N July 19 armed men burst into the Council Chamber at the Rangoot 
Secretariat and fired Sten guns at those assembled there. Cenors 

U Aung San, Deputy-Chairman of the Executive Council, Thakin Mya 
Member for Finance, Mahn Ba Khaing, Member for Industry and Labour 
Abdul Bazak, Mamber for Education and National Planning, U Ba Win 
Member for Commerce and Supplies, and U Ba Choe, Member for Informa 
tion, were killed outright, and Sao Sam Htun, the Sawbwa of Mong Pawr 
{Continued baton 






THE COFFIN OF U AUNG SAN CARRIED BY MEMBERE OF THE PEOPLE'S VOLUNTEER ORGANISATION THROUGH 
THE STREETS OF RANGOON TO THE JUBILER HALL FOR THE LYING-IN-STATK. f" BURMA 4748” PROTO@RAPE) 





THE FAMILY OF THE ASSASSINATED BURMESE LEADER: MRS. AUNG SAN 
(WEARING DARK JACKET) WITH HER THRER CHILDREN, 

Continued.) 

and the Member for the Frontier Areas, died later in hospital. H.M. the 
King and the British Government sent messages to the Governor of Burma 
expressing deep distress at the news, and the Prime Minister sont a personal 
message to Mrs. Aung San In witlch he said: “1 am shocked to learn of 
the death of your husband, whose friendship | valued, and whose leadership 
of Burma I greatly admired.” Some 110,000 people lined the streate of 
THR BODY OF GENERAL U AUNG GAM, DRPUTY-CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, LYING IN STATE Rangoon for the funeral procession of the murdered leaders to the Jubilee 


AT 418 SOME, WITH HIS WIDOW SEATED BESIDE THE BED. . Hell, where it was expected that the bodies would Ue in state for a month, 
The Jublies Hall itself was packed with s;0ctatora, 





ROYAL OCCASIONS 


THE KING INSPRCTS CONTINGENTS OF SCOUTS PROM THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
EMPIRE AT BUCKINGHAM FALACK; HIS MAJESTY WITH THE INDIAN CONTINGENT. 


ch weg 


THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO BOMBED AREAS IN SOUTH-EAST LONDON: HER MAJESTY 
TAKING LEAVE OF A BERMONDSKY FAMILY AFTKR INSPECTING THEIR “ PREAFAB. 


PRINCESS ELIEABRTH WITH HER REGIMENT: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS INSPECTING THE 
1¢TH COMPANY OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS AT THE GUARDS’ DEPOT, CATERHAM. 


On July 29, the King, accompanied by the Queen and the Duke of 
tingents of Scouts from the Commonwealth and Empire who have 
attending the Worki Jamboree in France. The inapection took place 
ham Palace, and our photograph shows his Majesty with boys from 
and Pakistan.-—-On the same day Princess Elizabeth, attended by Lad: 

the Guards’ Depét at Caterham and inspected the 14th Company of 

which Ragimant she is Colonel—On July 30, H.M. the Queen waa conduct 

areas in South-East London by officials of the London Gardens Society. 

admired the prize-winning garden of Mr. W. C. Bodger, a railway forenan, 

ingpect his prefabricated house. Her Majesty visited many inhabitants of Lambeth and 
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THE FIRST ATLANTIC WEATHER SHIP. 


THE FIRST SHIP READY FOR METEOROLOGICAL DUTIEB IN THE ATLANTIC: WSarREe 
ORSSEVER, YORMERLY THE FLOWXR CLASS CORVETTE H.M.S. MABOURRITE, 


IN THE “HANGAR” ABOARD WE4FNSR OMEEEY2E: THE METEOROLOGICAL STAFE 
PREPARING A HYDROGEN-FILLED RADIO-SONDE BALLOON. 


STUDYING THE ROUTE TO BE TAKEN TO THE SHIP'S ATLANTIC @TATION: CAPTAIN 
XN. WV. ISRAKL, MASTER OF WEATHAR OASBRVER, WITH THE SECOND OFFICER (LEFT) 
AND CHIRP OFFICER J, M. WALL. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


J. HAYWARD. 
chairman of the L.C.C. Labour 


‘the Council, at a private mest- 
LCC. on July 29. 
Council Leader for 


MR. 1. 


prorat aimeMmAR tae aE 
COMMANDING GENERAL KAISER | Botner <— : we “ reese reer 
SHUMBNERE JUNG BAHADUR RANA. AT TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMON. . TO R) LIEUT.-GEN. BIR 
\ 


acresneerrsannaseraneeeliteeineteriaenarssnanetreniivensntensneenseTneene 
ENTHRONED AS BISHOF OF LINCOLN: THE R&T. REV. 
Lo BAaAne IN PROCESSION: At LCob rahe : CHRISTIOON | MR. C. SMITH (WARDEN); THK DUKR OF HAMILTON, 
‘The former Bishop of Croydon, te MH. Harland, was x Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, which has just colebrated its centenary, recent 
enthroned and ‘nstalled as the ‘sixty-seventh Bishop of Lincoln on i . oe " {held its annual commemoration day. Lieut Gane Sir Philip Chrtstiaon carried ot 
july 30. The installation waa conducted by the Archdeacon of Shingha . ¢ 2 & token inspection of the J.1.C. indoors owing to heavy rain. On July 20 the Queen 
iterbury, the Ven. A. Sargent. Dr. Harland was Suftragan ‘ t visited Trinity College, established 100 years for the education of the sons of 
Bishop of Croydon and Hon. Canon pt Canterbury, 1942-47. Scottish lairde and others in accordance with the traditions of thelr Church, 


pond tee aeeecanainantanenimeameanammintenteraunimeatnanramemdtane deceaamenmammiers coal euetataereaal 


ee utente 
Ww. Wa’ 


PROF. W. 
Died on y 20, aged eighty. 


iy ot 
Geology at the Imperial Coll 
of Science and Teinal and 


porte; High Gore jersey end populot 
: d . a many @) 
Lond arn . % set ¢ fooks on peters 


\pemeve smuncnanennitinenatitth 


: 


THE INNOCKNT VICTINS OF SAVAGERY BY PALESTINE TKRROWISTS : SERGEANT CLIFFORD MARTIN (LEFT) AND SKRGEANT 
MERVYN PAICE, WHO WERE FOUND HANGING, UNDER HORRIBLE CONDITIONS, IX A WOOD NPAR NATHANYA. 


A brutal murder, which has shocked the world more than any spliling of blood since the King David Hotal explosion, was diecovered 

‘on July 31, when the two missing sergeants who had bean kidnapped by jewish terrorists found hanging in a wood near 

Nathanys, some twenty-four hours after their death. As ome was cut down, a mins exploded, one body and throwing the as educated at Burnley Gri 

other 20 yards. A Royal Engineer offwer standing by wea injured in the face. The ground tree had slso been mined. bad ‘and Victoria Unie 

Both sergeants were in the Field Security, and they were kidnapped while walking in Nathanya on July 12. pa Se Manchester nt 
{Saturerty ‘on planning 


rereeerienter erent ere 


won te ny 
thro Abi na 
CAPTAIN JOHN T. $% MALL. 
To command the naval foross of india, 


trainine-ship Mersey. He hae served 
tor twenty-five yours in the Royal 
Indian Navy, 


rai eimiannndabne naan 


ge oR | 
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THE 
GARDEN- 
PARTY 
ATMOSPHERE 
OF 
GOODWOOD 
ENHANCED BY 
PERFECT 
WEATHER. 


OODWOOD. perhaps’ 
the loveliest of all 
English racecourses, was at 
its best this year. Brilliant 
sunshine favoured the meet- 
ing, and even high up on 
the downs it was as warm as 
anyone could have wished. 
On the opening day. when 
there was a record attend. 
ance, the exciting finish in 
the Stewards’ Cup, one of 
the most popular handicaps 
of the season, was made 
specially interesting by the 
fact that the newly-installed 
photo-finish camera was used 
by the judge to decide which 
horse was placed third. It 
showed that the top-weight, 
Fairey Fulmar, was a head 
in front of Val de Grace. 
Closeburn (G. Richards up) 
was the winner. Our photo- 
graph shows the paddock, 
crowded with women in the 
light summer dresses tradi- 
tlonally associated with 
Goodwood—but only worn 
there in exceptional summers 
such as this—and men in 
comfortable lounge — suits. 
Trundle Hill, the natural 
vantage point in the back. 
ground, was crowded with 
holiday-makers. Goodwood 
racecourse, which was 
founded in 1800 by the third 
Duke of Richmond, on part 
of his estate, is one of the 
most pecullarly-shaped 
courses in the world. The 
loop at the end of the five- 
furlong gallop resembles a 
golf club when laid hori- 
zontally. The original course 
forms part of the present 
one, and the half-mile start- 
ing-post stands not far from 
the place occupied by the 
wooden stand which the 
Duke built. A Chichester 
newspaper, published on 
May 5, 1802, no doubt ex- 
pressed the sentiments of 
all its readers when it 
expatiated on the general 
Gratitude felt by the city 
and the county to that noble- 
man for“. . . having thus 
magnificently and liberally 
instituted an establishment 
of most materia! local benefit 
in every point of view, both 
as a source of pecuniary 
advantage to the inhabitants 
and as a means of forwarding’ 
to nofice and increasing the 
consequence of this western 
part of the county.” 


A VIEW ACROSS THE 
PADDOCK AT GOOD. 
WOOD, WITH TRUNDLE 
HILL IN THE BACK. 
GROUND. 
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WAR-DAMAGED ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY—TO BE RESTORED. 


JAMBS'S, PICCADILLY, ONE OF WREN’S CHURCHES (1682-84), AS IT WAS BEFORE 
SUFFERING SERIOUR WAR DAMAGE. 


THE INTERIOR OF ST. JAMES'S, FICCADILLY, BEFORE IT WAS RUINED BY ENEMY 
41m ATTACK: THE CARVED REREDOS 16 THE WORK OF GRINLING GIBBONS, 


SHOWING THE PLASTER-WORK DAMAGED BY FIRE, AND THE CHARRED TIMBERS BEHIND 
IT; DETAIL OF THE ROOF ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE NAVE, AS IT 16 TO-DAY, 


THE ONLY PORTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL WREN CHURCH IN USE SINCE THE AIR-RAID 
DAMAGE: THE TEMPORARILY REPAIRED SECTION OF THE SOUTH AISLE, 


St. James's, Piccadilly, one of London's best-known churches, was one of the become unsafe. Further work wili be done in stages and ss Moences are granted. 
first to suffer severe war damage, and will be one of the first to be restored St. James's, Piccadilly, Is remarkable for its twe-storied aisle, in whith gallories 
The Ministry of Works have granted 2a licence for work to start, not because are supported by square plers surmounted by: Corinthian plllara; and is famoun 
priority has been given to this church, but because the walle have suffered grave 


for the Grinling Gibbons carvings which [t contained. These, at the moment, are 
deterioration through nearly seven years of exposure, and the north wall hes ‘ safely housed in the vaults of a museum. 


WHERE RESTORATION WORK [6 TO BE GTARTED: THE WORTH WALL, SUPFORTED 
BY SCAFFOLDING AND UNSAFE AFTER MEARLY SEVEN VYEARB OF EXPOSUIE., 
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RUINED, ROOFLESS ST. JAMES’S, CARPETED WITH WILLOWHERB AND FERN. 


eee eet SRN ee VSL. TTT oe 


i 
{ 
i 
! 


SUPPORTED BY SCAFFOLDING SINCE IT WAS BURNT OUT IN ONE OF THE “BIG BLITZ" RAIDS OF 194: THE INTERIOR 
OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY, LOOKING WEST. 


For nearly seven years St. James's, Plocadilly, has stood roofless and ruined, a fortitude during the war. Repair work will shortly start on the north wall, which has 

t veminder of the sir attacks of the “ Big Blitz “ winter of 1940-41. A become unsafe (right) St. James's Grinling Gibbons carvings include the font at 
portion of the south aisle was temporarily repaired so that services could be held; which Lord Cheaterfield and Lord Chatham were chiistencd; and among the“ well- 
and last year, as the result of a suggestion made by the late Lord Southwood, the known men buried there are the two Willem Van de Veldes (marine painters), Gillray 
chorchyard was made into « garden of remembrance to commemorate London's the caricatusist #14 “Old Q.,” the fourth Duke of Quoonsberry. 
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TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST ILLUSTRATED: A WORLD MISCELLANY 


THE REMAINS OF OCBAN LJRZRTY AFTER HER DISASTROUS EXPLOSION! MUCH DAMAGE 
WAS CAUSED AT BREST AND THE KNOWN DEATH-ROLL ON JULY 30 WAS TWENTY-ONE. 
Norwegian ship of oltrate, blew up at Breet. 
hold. As it could be the naval authorities decided to tow the 
THX EXPLOSION OF THE NORWEGIAN NITRATE-SHIP OCBAN LIBAATY AT BREST = action whi r. rand "dee ‘but the bisa agree 
a Own waa twenty-one, 
TUGR TOWING THE BURNING CRAFT OUT OF THE MAKBOUR. ied 1 ‘and 400 Rightly hort. 


THE KINDLY HANDLING OF ILLEGAL JKWISH IMMI- BRITISK TROOPS SHEFHERDING ILLEGAL {fMMIGRANTS FROM THE A BRITISH SOLDIER'S ORNTLE CARE OF A JEWIOH 


GRAMTS AT HAIFA: A BRITISH SOLDIER CAURYING A HOM#OOMEERA AT HAIFA FOR TRANSHIPMENT BY THE ROYAL NAVY BASY DURING DICEMBARKATION. THE ARM PROTECTOR 
CHILD FROM THE FOURTREN VictiMa OF 4EIB. TO CYPRUS: THERE WERE NO INCIDENTS. WHICH ME WEARS SHOULD BK NOTED, 

Some ts reached H. on July 29 in the Fowrteen Victims of Azid and the Of British Servicemen in Palestine. No better illustration of their kindness and forbearance to the 

He he aes sore di somber for ‘ranahipment by the British Navy to Cyprus. saat were #0 Jews could de found than the photagraphs published herewith, which depict the helpful attitude of British 

incidents. When announcing the dastardly murder of ts Paice and Martin by Jewish terrorists, troops when disembarking illegal immigrants. 

Mr. Creoch Jones paid tribute In the Housa of Commons to the wonderful courage and good eg ee 


TA 


THE FIRST JET-PROPELLED FLYING-BOAT FIGHTER, 1N THE SOLENT: TUR SAUNDERS-ROK 47 THE QUBBY MARY SAILS OX HER PINST POST-WAR COMMERCIAL VOVACR: TH: 
WITH MR. GEOFFREY TYSON AT THE CONTROLS. BEGINNING OF A WEEKLY TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE BY THE TWO “ QUEEN 
ta the Solent on July 30 by the Saunders-Roe A /, the first jet-propelied 2 
Public demonstration. She rose quickly and easily from a choppy and 
climb, She a bs powned ‘by_two Metropotitan-Viclers to 
armament of 
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DUMPING AN UNUSED WAR WEAPON: 
POISON GAS “BURIED” AT SEA. 






n the outbreak of 
World War II. 
widesproad precautions 
were taken In Britain 
against the waging of 
chemical warfare by 
the enemy. Prepara- 
tlons to answor the 
challenge, should it 
afise, were also oi 
barked upon, and @ 
large stock of polson- 
gas ammunition was 
accumulated in readi- 
nessa for an emergency. 
That, in fact, this 
appalling form of war- 
fare did not take 
place confounded the 
prophets snd saved 
humanity from the 
dreadful consequences 
of this kind of scien- 
tific warfare. With the 
end of hostilities the 
problem of the safe 
destruction of thee 
lethal gases had to 
be solved, and it was 
decided that they 
should be '' buried " at 
aea. Accordingly, the. 
4971-ton German sup- 
ply ship Kersten Miles, 
{Continued eppostte. 











onan nanan 


“DANGER, MEN AT WORK"; TRAINED PERSONNEL, PROTECTED BY RUBRER CLOTHING 
AND GAS-MASK&, LOADING POISON-CAS CONTAMPERS ON TO THE &,6. AMPIRE LakX, 


eared iar iransHHrimNnReRoi RAHAT NILA ee TIRE 


aon gamma: SiR 
SCUTTLED IN DERP WATER: THE SMP/AE LARK, WATCHED BY HER FORMEK CREW FROM 
TRE SAFETY OF THE FRIGATE f2eM4n00 BAF, BEGINS TO SETTLE BY THK STERN. 


(evar gmnnateneeea arama gerne nauinhtunaeun inating tnmamuti neat mrt sinner anntmtnatt 


TRN MINUTES APTRR THE 
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PART OF THE CARGO OF CHEMICAL-WARFARE 
OF THE DEADLY GAS-ROMBS DERTINKD TO BK SUNK AT SEAL 








DETOMATION QF EXPLOSIVE CHARGES: THE EMPIRE Lag, LOADED WITH 8000 TONS OF FOTKON 


$8 ABOUT TO SIKXK TO THE BOTTOM OF THE @RAN. 





mee netenrenaitttintnaniiniiemntete tte 


AMMUNITION: WORKKRS WITH #OM): 








150 






Widow on, 
















ON HER LAST JOURNEY 2 y 
THR EX-GERMAN PRIZE} 
nuiy | KNRATEN  wtLes. 
RENAMED EMPIRE LAaX,\ 
38 TOWKD TO A PornT! 
IN THR BAY OF “el 





’ 





Conti nusd.| 

renamed the Empire 
Lark, was stripped of 
all her superfluous 
equipment and loaded 
at Barry Docks, South 
Wales, with 8000 tonz 
of gas-bombs and shells. 
On July 24 the Empire 
Lark, with hor danger- 
ous cargo battened in 
her holds, was tehen 
on tow by the tug 
Desterous, and started 
on her 300- mile journey 
eacorted by H.M. Frig- 
ate Tremadoc Bay, to 
a polnt in the Bay of 
Biscay, where, on 
july 27, she was 
scuttled with explosive 
charges. Other ships 
filled with deadly 
chemiceis are destined 
to meet with a similar 

fate. 
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CURIOSITIES: @F THE SEA-SHORE—4s. AMBERGRIS. 


‘T this time of year, when the holiday crowds throng the beachcs round our coasts, 
those who may be able to give an opinion receive a variety of substances which 

the senders hope will be identified as ambergris. Candle-grease and carnauba wax, scap 
and suct all have been mistaken for ambergris, and that this should be s0 is reasonable 
enough, for ambergris has little in the way of outstanding characteristic to distinguish it. 
It is undoubtedly the commercial value of this amorphous substance which makes 
knowledge of its existence a commonplace, and there is always the hope that a casual stroll 
along the shore may result in the finding of a fortune, 

‘The name “ amber,” which is Arabic in origin, 
was originally used to denote what is now known 
as ambergris. Amber afterwards came to have its 
meaning extended to include the fossil resin now 30 
called, The French distinguished the two by calling 
the yellow fossil resin * ambre jaune,” and the other, 
grey amber, “ ambergris.” The confusion in namcs 
led to confusion as to origin, so that we find a des- 
cription of 1672 which saya that ambergris “ is not 
the scum or cxcrement of the whale, but issues out 
of the root of a tree, which tree howsoever it stands 
on the land, alwais shoots forth its roots towards 
the sea seeking the warmth of it, thereby to deliver 
the fattest gum that comes out of it, which tree 
otherwise by its copious fatness might be burnt anu 
destroyed,” The origin of ambergris this writer 
negatived is nearer the mark than the explanation 
he substituted. Ambergris occurs naturally in the 
intestine of the aperm-whale and may be found also 
filuating on tho sea or cast up on the shore. Not 
all sperm-whales have it; one may examine many 
of these animals’ and never come across a single 
fragment. An cighteenth-century writer associates 
its occurrence with torpid and sickly whales, and 
madern investigation has shown that its presence 
coincides with that of a certain micro-organic discase, 

The lumps of ambergris are found in various sizes 
from quite small fragments to massive pieces which 
may be over 100 Ibs, in weight. An explorer and 
author, Burn Murdoch, writing in 1917, mentions an 
instance of a sperm-whale found to contain over goo Ibs, 
of ambergris, a treasure at that time valued at £27,000 

Sperm-whales generally frequent tropical waters, It 
ds only old bull animals that venture into the colder waters 
of higher latitudes, so that the chances of finding ambergris 
on our own shores arc comparatively small. In the past 
it used to be sent to this country from such places as 
Brazil, Madagascar, the coast of Africa, the East Indies, 
China, Japan and the Moluccas. 

Ambergris is a dull, wax-like substance, varying in 
colour from areyish-whitc to very nearly black, When 
heated, it yields an agreeable odour, melts at about 65° C. 
and volatilises at 1oo°. Its specific gravity ranges 
between 0°78 and 0926, eo that itfloats on the surface of 
water, In its natural state it bas a pecullar, sigong 
amell, but the longer it is kept the more agreeable the 
odour is. Qld pieces have a smell which may best be 
described aa earthy. The horny beaks of cuttle-fishes 
are sometimes found embedded in pieces of ambergris. 
Cuttle-fish, sometimes of enormous size, form the food of 
the sperm-whale, and it is of intercst to note that 
modern workers have found that the principal odorous 
constituent of ambergris—ambrein—exists ready forme 
in some kinds of cuttle-fish, It is a white solid, separa- 
ting in slender needles which, among other characteristics, 
when warm and dry becomes highly electrified on slight 
rubbing. Ambergris dissolves reactily in absolute alcohol, 
ether or in volatile oils. Its alcoholic tincture is 
fluorescent in sunlight, exhibiting a characteristic yellow 
tim on the surface of the solution, 

Other toothed whales besides the sperm cat 
cuttle-fish, but, so far as is known, only the 
sperm produces ambergris. There appears to be _ 
no ready explanation of why, for instance, the 
bottle-nosed whale, which feeds entirely on 
cephalopods, or the common dolphin, which in- 
chides them in its diet along with fish, should 
not also yield the same product. It may be that 
only certain cephalopods contain ambrein and 
that these only occur in parts of the ocean fro- 
quented by sperm-whales; it may be that the 
metabolism of the sperm-whale is such that in 
ita digestive processea the aromatic constituent 
is preserved, whereas it is lost in other squid- 
cating cetaceans; of it may even be that 
bottle-nosed whales and dolphins have not been 
examined enough, 

<The uses to which ambergris was formerly put 
were varied and manifold. In the sixteenth 
eentury Olaus Magnus, who considered it to be 
the spawn of whales, recommended it as a 
cure for syncope and epilepsy. Besides being 
used medicinally, however, the substance was 
employed as a scent and for cooking. So we find 
it referred to in the literature of the time, often 
in association with musk, “Their lips they 
Sweetened had with costly ambergrease,” “he smells 
of musk and ambergrease,” ‘' breakfast .. upon new- 
laid eggs, ambergrease and gravy,” ‘‘In pastry built, 
or from a spit, or boil'd, gris-amber steam'd.” 

It may be questioned whether ambergris does give a distinctive flavour to food: it 
may rather have been used because it was rare and costly. Dr. Swediawer, who at the 
end of the eighteenth century made a long and careful investigation of ambergris, among 
other tests tried eating it, He describes it as having no peculfarity but rather an earthy 
taste when chewed. Still, like salt, which is said to be ‘‘ what gives potatoes the funny 
taste’ when it is not added to them, ambergris may have the effect of emphasising a flavour 
already present but uot very obvious. And likewise its use as a scent ; ambergris bas not 
of itself a particulariy attractive smell, but it has the quality of making more permanent 
scents which would, otherwise be quickly dissipated. Ita principal present-day use is as a 
vehicle for retaining the scent of the more bs sarge perfurmes. It ia something to 
consider that despite its unpromising origin amd nondescript form, thie substance 
should be one of the means employed to give length of life to what would otherwise 
be most transient olfactory pleasures, F.C. Faacen. 


odorous constituent of am’ 





AN AMONPHOUS SUBSTANCE WHOSE COMMERCIAL VALUE MAKES KNOWLEDGE OF 76 
EAISTENCE A COMMONPLACE: TWO EXAMPLES OF GRRUINR AMSERORIS, WHICH M1 USED 
A@ A VERICLE FOR METAINING THE 6CENT 





‘TRE HORNY BEAK OF A CUTTLE-PTSN SUCH AS IS FOUND IN THE STOMACHS 
OF SPERM-WMALES AND SHOWS THE SOURCK FROM WHICM TRE PRINCIPAL 
ODOROUB CONSTITURNT OF AMBAROAIS 18 DERIVED. 


\bergria—ambrein—is 
and it te fi the 
a ay Se ees Te taieabe eecrariies. 





THE USUAL “TREASURE TROVE” OF ‘THE HOLIDAY AMBERORIS-RUNTER: EXAMPLES OF 
SUBSTANCES MISTAKEN POR AMBERGRIS WHER POUND LYING ON THE SHORE—({PROM L. TO 2.) 
A LUMY OF GUTTA-PERCHA ; CAMNAUBA WAX; AND PARAFTIN WAX, 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


LL sorts of stories can be founded, and have been founded, on the process of becoming 
A American ; it is an abundant source of local colour, though, for « happy ending, the 
colour always bas to fade out. “ wanria,’’ by Mictisel de Capite (Cassell ; os, 6d.), is the 
latest variant on this theme : not a very cheerful one, nor a powerful argument for the land 
flowing with miik and honey. Maria has grown up in a world apart, a colony of worl 
class immigrants who set no store by “ the American way of life.” They crossed the ocean 
for material profit, and if reality fell short of their gokien dream, still they are better paid 
and fed than in the old country. One oc two, like 
Bernadine the shoemaker, pine for home, for the sun 
and mountains of their paste and its natural happi- 
ness ; but, in the main, they are content, they do not 


Hie 


keep 
customa, the ‘old feste and the old language. 
Maria's childhood is snug and happy, but at sixteen 
she is a woman, ready to give away. The match- 


ahe cries on their wedding night ; he strikes her again, 
during ber first pregnancy, when she has felt too ill 
to get his supper. But Maria learns to live with 
him on those terms. He is “ a good provider "— 
by Italian standards, a model husband. 

But Dominic has no use for the old ways, except 
in marriage. He has grasped this much of the 
American way of life—it means getting on. You 
have to work bard and know the ropes. . . and 
Dominic works hard, he does nothing ele. He has 
acquired the art of speculation, It leaves no time 
for his family, and Paul, the eldest boy, grows hostile 
and difficult ; but money is coming in. Then the pace 
becomes more hectic, and the times change. Workers 
are being laid off. Deals turn out unlucky, For the 
old people it is notso bad; they expect hard times, they have 
notradition of miccess. But to Dominic, the faithful convert, 
and Paul, the exigent American boy, ill-luck is a betrayal. 
They cannot stand it. The good provider, the ideal husband, 
deserts his home, and Paul will smatch the first excuse to 
gotoo. Maria is left the bread-winner ; and her happy end- 
“ing, her portion in the brave new world, is to struggle on, 
if possible, till the younger children can do without her. 

A depressing picture, on the whole. What is it all for? 
‘What good is Dominic really aiming at? Even the simple, 
human pleasures of Little Italy are enjoymant beyond his 
range; he has no Jove, wo special talent, no defined ambition 
—he simply wants to get oo. And in the land of opportunity 
he and all the others drift to and fro, on economic currents 
they have no idea of. But it is all very lifelike, and amoung 
the immigrants, at Jeast, there is warmth and poetry. 

Of “ The Sad Road te the Sea,” by Gerald Kersh 
(Heinemann ; 8. 6d.}, one might ask again—What is it 
all for? But in a different sonse, and perhapa ungratefully. 
Mr. Kersh, you feel, could make a short story out of any- 
thing, and they would always be'clever. There are a great 
many in this book, all extremely clever, and of all kinds. 
Murder, suicide, the beatific vision, the birth of Judas 
Iscariot, the dawn of time, the ashes of London : ghosts, 
and miracles, and grisly jokes, and the broadest farce, and 
little bits of nothing at all. And laid on with a trowel ; the 
murder all blood and flies, the suicide a shrieking horror, 
the goodness absolute, the chivalry fantastic, the will to 
power superhuman, You do not often meet such vitality 
oc such inventiveness, yet such a knack of making bricks 
without straw. True, the surprise endings, which are 
frequent, often cast a shadow before; it is a 
trick they have in very short stories, but then, 
of course, it ix too fecting to spoil the fun. What 
I really have against the author is his great clever- 
nese, He needs nothing else, neither emotion nor 
belief nor something to write about. Any cobweb 
theme will do for a little story, and the grandest 
subjects can be tossed up in the same way. The 
grandest, therefore, gave me least pleasure—to put 
it mildly. But I may have been wrong in thinking 
that the slightest rang somewhat hollow. 

‘This is a bad week for successful writers, a 
week. First wo have “ Death of an Author,"” 
Jonn Rhode (Bes; 8s, 62), ite victin, ‘Nigel 
Ebbfieet, is peculiarly out of luck. After a life of 
drudgery {22 such he regards it) fate hes granted bim 
a best-seller. He at once resolves to fling down his 
pen and live in comfort on the proceeds for twenty 
years ; that should see him out, and his agent says 
there will be ample for twenty years. But when 
fewer months have passed in this retired leisure, he 
is struck down—-murdered while splitting logs in his 
own paddock. The obvious motive is financial ; the 
details point to familiarity with his mode of Hfe, 
He has had three week-end visitors at Lawn Cottage 
—~his cousin Guy, bis literary agent, and a Polish 
count whom he knew in London. Guy's motive 
seems the best, for he is the heir. But he hasan 
alibi—so, indeed, has everyone else, for the crime 
took place in broad daylight, when @ fly could not 
settle unobserved by: some peering villoger. Bot to Joey Wagers lente, that by a 
trifle; they make a practice of being elsewhere. » in thie case, in not 90 
striking as the increase in liveliness, as it were ar covariation oF Mr. Rhode. He has beon 
strangely dull and flat for some time : here he is fall of spirit, incident and all that is pleasing. 

“ Rain Belore Seven," by Christopher Buckley (Hodder and Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.), strangies a 
woman writer in her bedroom at Abdon Hall. She is regretted by none. Her books were tripe 
and ber private character was monstrous; almosteveryone bad tome good reason to wish her 
dead. But it is no use trying to guess. If this book were not so leisurely, vo playful and mean- 
dering, one might call it a thriller ; it lacks the necessary fieroeness, but it teers with surpriees. 
One need not take them all for gospel. The horrid Little grub of a schoolboy, the Pickwickian 
Mr, Freeland, the chase throngh a nudist camp—ebore all, the dévowement and the victim's 
astounding pest—they are entertainment, not « alice of life. But something is always happen- 
ing. ‘There is a simple ar of sophistication, and it is all very good fun. K, Jonny, 
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in certain cuttle- 
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PHOTOGRAPHING ROUND CURVES: STRAIGHT PICTURES OF THE CIRCULAR. 


on 


sn rane a  creabitatatabsumedammammadamieue: a 

HOW THE FROCKSS D'ISOZ CAN PRESENT THK INNER DECORATION OF A BOWL AS A STRIP! A CIRCULAR MOULD 

AN WHICH THE ROMANS MADE CLAY DIGHES (LEFT) BEARING AN. INCISED DESIGN FOR TRANSFER IN RELINE; 
AND (RIGHT) ABOUT HALF OF THIS INNER ORNAMENT PHOTOGRAPHED AN A STRIP, WITHOUT DIATORTION, 


He 


mers e aga anna) enna Rename nenetathciArnNrmterenRniner eR aerURHNt 
a “> 1802 PROCESS PHOTOGRAPH OF THK CARVING OF THE TANKARD (LEFT) IN WHICH IT APPKARG AS A FLAT FRIXzE 
1T WILL BE NOTED THAT THE PHOTOGRAPH If 4 CONTINUOUS ONE, AND THAT THY MANDLE AND PARTS OF iz 


ORNAMENT APPEAR TWICE, THUS INDICATING THR TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED. 


iyrsnevmamn tn tmennma eae nen amg manursnaian mnt tM 


A FINE IVORY TANKARD BEARING AN ELABORATE CARVED 
REPRESENTATION OF A BACCHANAL, IN A HEAVILY 
CHASED MOUNT. 


A NORMAL PHOTOORAPR OF A NUMAN SKULL: THE MEASURE- 
MENTO OF THE MAIN PLANES ARE DIFFICULT TO TAKE ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE CURVES. 


mer enero eu 


The problem of how to photograph reliefs and ornament decorating a bowl, glass, 
tankard, bottle, or other object, hes in the past been sotved in various ways. 
Sections have been taken separately and joined so as to follow the pattern, for 
instance, but this method is not satisfactory as it is practically impossible to render 
the joins invisible. Mr. Emil D'lsoz, of the Museum of the City of Budspest, has 
devised a method by means of which he can photograph # cylindrical or conio 
surisoe, and record it in one plane. Ornaments round a vessel of any desoription 


TING THE TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED, uma 


HOW THE p'190R PHOTOORAPHIC METHOD CAN PROJECT A SKULL SITHER HORIZONTALLY OR PERPENDICULARLY 
WITHOUT DISTORTION Af 4 PLANK REPRESENTATION WHICH CAK BE MEASURED WITHOUT DIFFICULTY : 


A DEVICE 
LIKELY TO PROVE USEFUL FOR ANTRROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 
cee ne gem 


can thus be presented as a friezs. without distortion or blurring. Hemispheric and 
Snterior surfaces can also be presented. The {act that these surfacos appear as a 
recurrent friese indicates the techniquo used by Mr. D'Isoz, The object to be presentad 
is rotated on a turn-table while the fixed camera records a sequence of exposures, with 
the results illustrated by our photographs, Anthropologists will find that the process 
simplifies the work of measuring the planes on the human skull; and it is aleo applicable 
in other- scientific ids, such as medicine. 





TESTING A NEW U.S.A, ARMY GUIDED MISSILE: THE FIRST 
FLIGHT OF AN ANTI-AIRCRATT ROCKET AT ALAMOGORDO ARMY 
AIR FIRLD, NEW MEXICO. 
“Gapa.'' a now anti-aircraft rocket, was fired for the first time at 
Alamogordo Amy Air Field, U.S.A. after weeks of preparation. It is 
a guided missile, half the size of a V2, and is intended to shoot down 
alrcraft, It came to earth about SO miles from the lLaunching-ramp. 
Experiments with anti-aircraft rockets are entirely rate from the 
V2 rocket projects at the White Sands Proving Grounds, U.S.A. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPHER’S SCRAPBOOK. 


SOLD vor {1600 AT SOTHEBY'S LAST WEEK: 
& PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL, TENTATIVELY 
CATALOGUED AS BY LEPICIt, 

An attractive picture of a girl, sent for sale a! "s, was 
tentatively catalogued aa by Lepicié, a follower of Chardin. 
After brisk bidding it was won by Mr. Walraff for £1600, 
Close obsarvers wore inctined to attribute It to the Swedish- 
born painter Alexander Rosli 1718-1793), rather than 
to Lepicié (1; 1784). 
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LONDON FIREMEN FIGHTING A SERIOUS CONFLAGRATION AT A 
LONDON STORE: A DRAMATIC SCENE ON JULY 28 IN MIGH 
STREET, KENSINGTON, 


fumber of firemen, in several engines, 
Me tory 


. Customers and staff 
no progress and the building was evacuated. 
the roof collapsed, and the fire was not out until 1.45 p.m. 


SHIPS OF THR MADITERRANEAN FLEET AT ANCHOR DURING THEIR VISIT TO 18TANBUL—THE FIRST SINCE 1939; A FHOTOGRATH suowiNG (f. TO &.) M.M.S. SH/UMPA AND LMS. 


OCRAN, AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS ; AND THE CRUISER LIVERPOOL, FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL 51R 
R4IDRB, CHEVRON, CHEQURRS AND CHAPLES, 


‘RESEMBLING A CHILD'S TOY BUT POWERED BY A ober, ENGINE: A MIDOET CAR 


NOW BEING MASS-FRODUCED IN ITALY, 


by 


ttle car, 4 
Tealy. It hase 4ghp. ongioe and WC te claimed’ that it 
100 mpg. with a maximum apeed of 40 mph, They 


ALGERNON WILLIS, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
RECENTLY MADE A 8IX-DAY OFFICIAL VISIT TO THE TURKISH SEAPORT. 


MEDITERRANEAN, WHICH, WITH THE DESTROYERS 


DIMAPPOINTED OF A HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT: SOME OF THE BOYS AND GIRES SENT BACK 
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NAZI-REQUISITIONED CHURCH BELLS TO RING AGAIN IN GERMANY. 


OM THEIR WAY HOME TO CHURCHES IN THE FRANKFURT AREA : HUNDREDS OF BELLS DESTINED FOR MUNITIONS BY THE NAZIS. 


Bel its carilest associa with the us and social bells, for every scrap of metal was nesded for munitions, Last spring an Allied 
ioe at bier man, Ties ‘ring te call to ee Gen Ricssare for weddings Commiggion of Church and Monument Authorities was formed to undertake, for the 

3 ther festive occasions; sound the rude tocein of danger and the dresry curfew ; Brith and American zones of Cermany. the great task of returning those bells 
and ‘ H solemnly for man’s last journey. During the war years in this country which had aot been melted down, so that the beliries might once more “ tingle 
many | ole found that the absence of church bells was one of the most trying of to the noonday chime.” Our photograph shows a consignment of some 300 dells 
the seeonary restrictions. [n Germany, and in Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and other at Hanau, sear _'sankfurt. They had just nn received from Hamburg, and 
ccoupled countrics, churches in towns and villages were compelled to surrender their German workers a:) shown making an inventory. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF A FAMOUS AMERICAN DUCK SANCTUARY AND RINGING STATION—IN THE HEART OF 
AND SOME OF 


A GREAT CALIFORMIAN CITY: THE ENCLOSURE AT LAKE MERRITT, OAKLAND, 
THE THOUSANDS OF BIRDS WHICH VISIT IT ON THEIR ANNUAL FLIGHTS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


a 





pity err a 


2 


ee 


A DAILY SPECTACLE WATCHED BY THOUSANDS OF VISITORS: WILDFOWL AMBLING FOR 
7 CORN AT LAKE MEKRITIT DUCK SANCTUARY; AND (RIGHT) A RINGED BIRD. 


AKE MERRITT. Oakland, California, a great city and a famous beauty spot, is one 

of the few official duck-ringing stations in the United States. It owes its existence 

to the kindliness of a coloured Oakland Park caretaker, Albert Thomas. Thirty years ago 
a slight film of oily tar covered a portion of the lake and Thomas noticed that the duck 


had difficulty in taking off, and some found it impossible. The birds used the lake as 
a@ rasting-point on their annual flights north and south, 


and to keep the migrants from 
Starving Thomas fed them with grain bought at his own expense. Now he freely scatters 


240 Ibs. of maize daily to the birds, whe come at his whistle—provender supplied by the 
Oakland Park Department, and thousands of visitors watch the scramble for it. 


A BIRD SANCTUARY IN THE HEART OF 


a gy 


AN AMERICAN CITY VISITED BY THOUSANDS OF WILDFOWL. 
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FEEDING-TIME AT AMERICA’S URBAN 


Lake Merritt was made an official duck-ringing atation by the United Statés Biological 
Survey a few years ago, and interesting data have been obtained from this method 
of identifying birds and tracing their migrations. Duck ringed at Lake Merritt 
have been found as far north as Alaska and as far south as Mexico and al] along 
the eastern seaboard. Approximately 5000 duck of many species (sixty-nine native 
varieties have been checked) visit the Lake Merritt Sanctuary in the heart of the 
clty of Oakland annually. All are ringed and registered before they set forth again. 
tn England records are kept of the duck at the Round Pond, Kensington Gardens, 


DUCK SANCTUARY AND RINGING STATION : 
THE SANCTUARY OWES ITS EXISTENCE, SCATTERING CORN TO “ REGISTERED'’ MIGRANTS. 


| 
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THE COLOURED CARETAKER TO WHOM 


and all the London resesvotrs, but there is only one ringing station, the Orielton 
Duck Decoy, situated in the deep country some three miles south of the littl town 
of Pembroke, in striking contrast to the urban surroundings of ine Lake Merritt 
Sanctuary and ringing station. Vie old decoy book at Orielton begins ts 1277 and 
continues ti! 1919. A break then occurred, but in 1934 two members ot the Wild. 
fowl Inquiry Committee of the Internattonal Committee for Bird Preservation recon- 
ditioned the decoy—not to kill birds for eating, but to mark them~and continued 
the work until it HS to be given up in 1940. It has now been restr ea, 
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NEMA. 





ANTI-FANFARE. 


WITTY American contemporary recenUy had a cartoon which showed a young couple 

gazing across a welter of limousines at a clnema’s sky-aign. This read : “ Picture of 

the Century—-Amazing, Stupendous, Thrilling, Throbbing, Gripping, too Scintillating 

Stars 100,” with ancillary incitations ta the effect that the drama Bared the Soul and 

Clutched the Heart, The young couple were saying to each other ; “ Shall we take a chance 
on this one ? * 

Why is the cinema-world so prone to such hysterical exaggeration ? And to such 
hysteria generally? A few months ago Miss Barbara Stanwyck and her husband, 
Mr. Robert Taylor, were quite severely bruised in the endeavour to enter the Empire to sec the 
London premitre of one of their films (I already forget what). I felt little sympathy for 
Miss Stanwyck and Mr. Taylor, and none at all for the 
crowd which manhandled them to show how much it 
loved them. Stars, if they must gaze upon themselves 
in their own film, should gaze in private: in fact, they 
have already done so in the studio-theatre. Perfervid 
crowds who must gaze upon stars in the fiesh--Techni- 
color being presumably insufficient gratification—might 
reasonably, ia an enlightenod world, be requested to 
gaze and not to touch as well. But the incident might 
at least have served as a warning to other scintillating 
visitors from California. Net so! Along comes that 
handsome big girl, Miss Rita Hayworth, at the very 
moment——just one of those coincidences !—when her 
new film, * Down to Earth,” is announced for its first 
presentation in this country. 

First of all Miss Hayworth received the Press at a 

crowded party at ber hotel, and received it-—or rather 
recognised its existence—with more queenliness than any 
Queen would dare tu assume. Real Queens, in fact, just 
cannot afford to Jook su bored. Next, Miss Hayworth 
disappointed the masses in the Haymarket at the actual 
premitre by arriving unobserved and slipping into tbe 
cincma-theatre by a side-entrance. I have since over- 
heard “ bobby-soxers " calling this sensible behaviour 
“a dirty trick"! But wise behaviour | shall go on 
thinking it, whatever its motive-—-whether physical 
“ funk,” an attack of modesty, a protest against publicity, 
@ nerve-storm, plain caution, or sheer wilfulness, The 
fault, 1 dare say, is not in the ieast Miss Hayworth's. 
It is, far mare probably, that of her managers, who 
saw fit to advertise her ‘‘ personal appearance " an 
this particular occasion, Everybody who knows 
anything at all about the gods and goddesses of the 
film -world---and for that matter, of the theatre-world 
as well-—~knows that they can manage everything and 
everybody excepting their managers. And I am 
sometimes moved to think, when such incidents as 
the above occur, that it is the primary function of 
managers to mismanage. 

In “ Down to Earth * Miss Hayworth handsomely 
impersonates'‘the Muse Terpsichore herself—the actual 
Muye of dancing. We begin on a Technicolored 
Mount Parmassus—a Parnassus without slopes. It 
is, in fact, a limitless plain with a horrid trailing 
ground-fog, and altogether undistinguishable from 
the Hollywood idea of Heaven which we viewed in 
‘A Matter of Life and Death." Terpsichore is in a 
towering rage because she has just been apprised 
that somewhere down on earth—in Broadway, New 
York, as a matter of fact--there is being rehcarsed 
a vulgar revuc callod “ The Nine Muses of Ancient 
Greece." Terpsichore asks permission—-presumably 
Apollo's permission, though we are denied any 
glimpse of him or any other male deity——to descend 
to Earth and protest against the misrepresentation. 
She receives permission, She descends to Earth 
and Broadway, She ousts the young woman who 
wus having the temerity to impersonate Terpsichore, 
and becomes the leading-lady herself. She also 
falis in love with the imprpsaric, who promptly 
reciprocates, She induces him, moreover, to replace all 
his“ jiving " and vulgarity with a serious classical ballet. 
As a result of her alterations the show, at a try-out in 
Philadelphia, abysmally fails, and Terpsichore receives 
congratulations only from the venerable President of the 
Pure Art Society. Drastically the impresario reverts to 
the original version designed for Broadway, Terpsichore 
having “ walked out ” walks back again, and everything 
at the first-night is triumphant, There is only the not 
unimportant snag that Terpeichore must leave for 
Parmassus at midnight, like a celestial Cinderella. She 
does 30 with a considerable pang for her impresario. But 
the gods promisc for him, and indeed arrange for him, 
an carly death so that he can join Terpsichore among 
these elerual ground-fogs and ramble for ever uuder that 
cerulean sky with nothing to ait upon and nothing to see 
except an occasional Doric pillar, an occasional airplane 
bringing visitants from Earth, and, of course, the other 
Eight Muses. This must be the unique instance in the 
whole history of art in which Death has been suggested 
as providing the means for a happy ending. 

Miss Hayworth bounds and glides through this film 
with much radiance and buoyancy. She is indeed a 
radiant and a buoyant, as well as a handsome, creature. 
Her presence makes you forgive much of the tastelessness 
and ineptitude of the plot, and the quite exceptional lack The 
of lilt in the songs and the dance numbers. There is 
something, indecd, alruost Merrdithean about Miss sang up ne 
Hayworth's good looks and gracious carriage, and if you Page. He 
substitute ‘' burnished" for ‘ ‘yellow "in the matter of ronan Mes Mersorthy tt 
hair, you have something answering to her in the description of Mrs, Lovell in ‘‘ Rhoda. 
Fleming " : “ She was golden and white, like an autumnal} birch-tree—yellow halr, with warm- 
toned streaks in it, shading a fabulously fair skin, Then, too, she was tall, of a nervous 
build, supple and proud in motion, and a most distinguished sitter in an easy drawing-room 
chair, which is, let me impress upon you, oo mean quality.” The other characters in the 
film—though they are presented by actors as well known as Larry Parks and James Gleason, 
Roland Culver and Edward Everett Horton-~are mere background. The film exists for and 
because of Miss Hayworth, It is her apotheosis in all senses of the word. Reverting to 
the topic of over-fanfaring, let me record the caption used everywhere as an advertisement 
to this same film and this same englamoured goddess, 1¢ runs for all to read : “ She 's all the 
Hayworth you ever loved rolled into onc!“ As the not-over-cducated fiint magnate is 
alleged to have observed : “ It's Gigantic, it’s Colossal, it 's Mediocre!" —— Aran Dan. 


“powk TO Rag" 
PRODUCERS OF A BROAE 
WITH =A BEMIOUS CLAS: 

Epptm (MARC PLATT) IM. 











A HOLLYWOOD MOUNT FARH 
LIMITLESS PLAIN ETH 
ROLAND CULVER (R10HT) 








1 THE MUSE TERPSICHORE AUCCEEDS mH 
YY REVUK TU REPLACE “ 
BALLET." 
CLASSICAL BALLET WEICH PROVES A FaiLunZ. 





US IM GLOMIOUS TECHNICOLOR WHICH 18 “IW FACT, 4 
A MOREID TRAILING GROUKD-FOG ” 
AS MR. JORDAN, 
MESSENGER 7Ol3, ABOUT TO LEAVE FARWASSUS FOR THE EARTH. 





BITa WAYWORTR 48 TEEPSiCHORE rm “DOWN TO ZaxTe” 7 OUR CRITIC BAYo— 
“. 4. THERE (6 SONETHINO, INDEED, ALMOST MERKOITUEAN 4B0UT HER S0OD 
LOOKS AMD GRACIOUB CARMIAGE.”” 


“Down to Earth 
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W'THE MAN BEHIND THE MASTERPIECE. 


Hivee®= NICHOLSON is an essayist who has read widely, thought profouadly and 
expresses himself with originality and forthrightness. His collection of critical 

easays, “ A Veyage to Wonderland *' (Heinemann ; &s. 6d.), is stimulating, not Jeast se 
when he deals with the shortcomings and the duties of critics. Critics, he asserts, have 
a bad tendency to legislate for the artist, trying to tell him that he must do in the future 
only what has been done in the past. “The highest social function of the critic is, or 
could be, to exhibit the art praceas at work and to help people to form their own value- 
judgments.” This tilt at the critics comes at the end af the book. Before that we have 
been given some delightfully attractive considerations of such varied writers as Lewis 
Carroll, Edward FitzGerald. Sean O’Casey, D. H. Lawrence, Ambrose Bierce, Viadimir 
Mayakowsky (doubtless an unknown quantity to 
many, despite Herbert Marshall's translations), August 
Strindberg, Heinrich Mann, William Wordsworth. 
Mr. Nicholson shows very pointedly the lines of resem- 
blance between the two Carroll classica and the fantasies 
of Dodgson's friend, George Macdonald, The comparison 
of “Through the Looking-Glass” with “‘ Lilith’ is’ 
lyremarkable. There are other unexpected view- 

points throughout the book, which is most stimulating. 

Francis MacManus opens his “ Boccaccio ' (Sheed 
and Ward; 166.) with an “ Avvertimento,” in which we 
are told that because his subject lived in a period of 
transition, because he belonged wholly “‘ neither to the 
clear, frosty mood of Dante nor to the randy, luxuriant 
springtime of the Medici,” he suffered. So this story of 
his fife is partly an account of his ordeal and of how it 
affected his writings. Which is all to the good, for with 
John Addington Symonds, Thomas Caldecot Chubb and 
Edward Hutton (to mention but three) preceding him 
as biographers of the illustrious Florentine, it might have 
been said that this book was redundant. It isnot. While 
it gives to the newcomer the interesting details of 
Boceaccio's life and times, it also delves inta the motives 
which impelled his writings and brings out emphatically 
his fight to rehabilitate Dante in his native city. Both 
Dante and Petrarch come well into the picture, forming 
with Boccaccio “ three unsurpassed peaks that dominated 
the vast terrain of Italian letters by thelr altitude, and 
that, for century after century, had issue in fruitful 
tributary waters.” So we have a warm book, full of 
appreciation, understanding and admiration. _ 

“Warts and all.” That is Frances Perkins’ portrait 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a portrait limned by a 
woman long intimate with the great American, one 
who had served in his Cabinet from its inception until 
his death. “‘ The Roosevelt 1 Knew '' (Hammond ; 18s.) 
is a revealing book. It shows us a man of many 
contradictions, one who could rise to great heights 
yet descend to almost childish vanity. The author, 
in fact, describes him as “the most complicated 
human being" she ever knew. How closely she 
studied him is apparent throughout the book. Sho 
can say, for example: “ Roosevelt's plans were never 
thoroughly thought out. They were burgeoning 
plans; they were next steps; they were something 
to do next week or next year. One plan grew out of 
another. Gradually they fitted together and supple- 
mented one another." She sums up Roosevelt's réic 
in the war as “the catalytic agent through whosc 
efforts chaotic forces were brought to a point where 
they could be harnessed creatively.” It is nome the 
less a sympathetic book, human and understanding. 
Miss Perkins had the advantage—the privilege, she 
would doubtless say--of knowing Roosevelt from 
his somewhat arrogant youth, during the years of 
illness in which he underwent a spiritual transfor- 
mation, and from which he emerged “ completely 
warm-hearted, with humility of spirit and with a 

deeper ry“: as Governor of New York and 
as President. She sat beside him when he gave some 
of his famous “‘ fireside talks” and she argued with 
him at Cabinet mectings. The outcome is a portrait 
that will linger in memory. 

Yet another book telling the story of anesthesia. 
“Man Against Pain,"’ by Howard Riley Raper 
(Gollance ; 108. 6d.), seeks to cover the whole subject, 
from the mandragora of the Greeks to the cyclopropane 
and the barbiturates of to-day. To the layman it appears 
to do so most adequately and in a manner which makes 
it most interesting. Of course, we have all the old 
controversies following the rival claims of Morton, 
Jackson and Wells for the credit of introducing 
anzsthesia to the world of pain. Mr. Raper’s conclusion 
is that the discoverers were Wells and Morton—Weils in 
the sense that he found it and passed it along to Morton, 
Morton in the sense that he introduced it into surgical 
practice. To the general reader of to-day this is a small 
matter. What he will enjoy is the stary of progress, the 
romance of discovery, the humour of that dreamland into 
which the patient under an anesthetic sometimes wanders. 

No sport, acoording to Henry G. Maurice, President 
of the Zoological Society, has produced a greater crop 








MEUADING THE 
‘JIVING" awD VULGARITY 
TRRFSICHORR (RITA WAYWORTH) ANU 


{ RITA MAYWORTH, WITH 
AND KDWARD EVERETT WORTON AS 


will let the fish wait, if need be, to watch some pessing 
Incident of riverside life. He knows Test and Kenne' 
and the ways of the fish they hold; he knows, 
and appreciates, water-keepers and their skill ; ha has watched a rabbit rotting like a horse 
and seen a pack of stoats swim acrpss a stream like a pack of miniature otter-hounds. He 
has prengent chings to say about polution sd Piracy Sx 5 Seti of bie water Deedes. 

“ What Sport |’’ (Muller ; ros, 6d.) tells of 


training retrievers, good shoots and good shots, and lady judges at field trials. 
That R. M. Lockley’s delightful book “ 1 Knew an Island '" (Harrap ; 8. 6d.) should re- 
in a new setting, with illustrations by James Lucas, is welcome news. Here is the 
story of bow he found Skokholm, off the Pembroke coast, aud not only made his home there 
‘Dut made it one of the best known of all our bird sanctuaries ; and of how he sought out 
other islands as far afield as the Blackets, the Facroes and the Weetmanns.~—W. R. Catverr. 
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Setting for Silver 


THE DECORATIVE BURROUND OF THIS 
LOVELY STERUNG SILVER ORaSOING - TAME 
BERVICE CONTRASTS HAPPILY WITH A DELICATE ENGINE: 
TURNED PATTERN ON THE FLAT SURFACES. 17 (BONE OF 
MANY OSBIGNS. IN BILVER AND ENAMELS. TO BE smn NOW 


AT MAPPIN AND WERE'S SHOWROOMS, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS : 
18@.162 OXFORD 8T.. W.1 


LiMivED 
174 REGENT OT... wit 
MAPPIN BUILDINGS, NORFOLK ST. sHErriEco. 

BUENOS AIRES RIO OE JANEIRO JOHANNESSURG BOMBAY PARIS BIARRITZ 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA SY. £.C.4 








Leader over the Atlantic 


—the Cxwsillaivn 





FLYING THE ATLANTIC is the supreme test of airliner 

efficiency and dependability. As on 15 May, Constellations i 
were flying 80 round trips weekly—more than any other | 
scheduled transport. f 


THE PROOF 15 IN THE PLYING. Behind Constellations i 
lie nearly 1,000 million passenger miles of commercial 
service, thousands of hours of operational experience for 
pilots and ground personnel. Thus, already the most 
thoroughly proven modern air transport, the new-type 
Constellation is now more than ever ‘the world’s most 


modern airliner’. 


Lockheed Constellation 


gew- more than ever- WORLD LEADER 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Bernard Weatherill) 


for 
Clothes of “Distinction 








CIVIL, MILITARY 
and 


SPORTING JAILORS 


« 
BREECHES EXPERTS 





55, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


47, HIGH STREET, ALDERSHOT 
th, BENNETT'S HELL, BIRMINGHAM 
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Can 
good-lookers IG 
be trusted? 


If it’s true that good features in a man are uncertain 
evidence of integrity, it is doubly true of the 

watch on his wrist. The Omega is one of the very 
few watches that can be relied upon, given 

ordinary care, to keep faith for a lifetime. Handsome 


appearance is just another of its virtues. 
OMEGA 
WATCHES 


The world bas learned to trusi Omega ® 


te Chosen three times in tmccession for the split 
second timing of the Olympic ganres 





MINTON 
The Werlds Most 
‘Beautiful 
China 


a a a tah 


DPPD>= 


MINTONS LTO - STOKE-UPON-TRENT 


EST. 1793 


y>2 








Word famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
aives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 


bplevian 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


“ My thoughts grow in the arome 
of thet particular tobocce."” 


EARL BALDWIN, 


DIDD>D ppppopacecececceceee 





A. GALE & CO,, Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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; St. Sanepson’s Church, Nevepate, York. 
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i BNTURIBS OLD ABBEYS, Churches, 
i mansions, priceless heirlooms 
{ of the craftsmen of the past-— 











H these are the historic background of 
i the Yorkshire of today with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in 
90 many trades. 

This tradition persists throughout 
Yorkshire, among its people, in its 
cities, towns and industries, and is 
the solid foundation upon which 
§The Yorkshire Post' is established. 
Owned, edited and published in 
Yorkshire, ‘The Yorkshire Post’ 
is indeed part of Yorkshire life, yct 
has @ breadth of outlook known and 
respected throughout the world. 


The 


ATKINSONS. |. 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of . 
finest quality ! oF § re 


Post 


The Newspaper of the North 


MADE BY ATKINSONS GF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 




















The 

Chef 

always 
Recommends 








SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


WILL R.ROSEw 





and soun, we hope, Sauce 
: , 23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
Melba —whwh made Péche Metha Ms 
Savina. 133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (232) 


Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective . . 


: ‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion, They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises, 


i 
I 
| 
i 
| 
’ | 
ESCOFFIER, LTD., \ 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 | 





"MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS “"! 


. 


© Trade mark of Phillips” preparation of magnesia, 
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MR. PEEK: “p 
Possibly cry sutterings cttsed by the Bast Bowden, talline aps his Meeves 
To give yourself an all-wheat treat... \ those Hamehanded shpchelders have anew. and bowl de whan bean, 
deranged omy senses sud the fist under nave barelicap 
MR. FREAN: bowler, “but ] could have swarte Tse My aumiiysis wll amprowe when 
aS Nivetla’ shart: floating giscedully “NMivedla * shart. return” 
At any meal, take Vita-Weat i just above our head “And for nay pari! sail Mielott, 
H “ Acmirige 7 sail Mid-oth ‘t's the SH COnTENUE be sawe Hans to the atid 
sun. Associttion et adeas. on yout cis. of my abihiy, whit retleetine that 7 
tressiugly overheated condiany makes Could dao it a great deal better with 
you pine fora * Viyella shirt, You * Vivella’ socks upon ony busy feed" 
knee coolsshen its hot, warm when 


it's not.” 
‘There may be something in what 





PEEK FREAN’S 





you sy.” 








Sim sure of it: To nwvself was 

| recently stared by seems a pain of 

ih Aaa “Nivel * sucks dancing alliiesiayty neat 
hae te tat 1 gle CAL | fine leg. Assuetation of idea avin: 
toy feet are killing aie, Plone for the 


comfort of 7 Siyella * sovks.  Resuli ~ 
! amare.” 
‘Marcu! sail the unipire, 
| “Rinely baad me dhat ball saad 


Wc ee cai ithe thea 
wore pon etary wal 
te Me trad bee ded ye 





THE CRISPBREAD THAT iS ALL WHEAT 








Facts 


2S 


WHS LIA H SS LOSE AY 
FAC MAN Oke EAR 


ai 


Werke, DAYS LOST BY 
PACH OMAN OF YEAR 





GLENKOE 


S Cote mn Sey Et 











A feeent mecheal test of an 


1 eco tial te Sundour — 


rheumatism caused absentecism i Me as ; ed , 
among men sufferers at the rate FINE FURNISHING FABKICS 


of 25 working days per year, 
and among women sufferers at puta 

the rate of 21 working days eae Se) es, 
per year. Rheumatic pain can 
be relieved sately and speedily 
by taking twa tiblets of 











i The beauty of Smiths Clocks appeals 
mstandy to the irtistic sense, buc the 
true underlying factor behind ther 
immense popularity is supreme crafts- 








‘Genasprin’ in a lide water — ; { or hace oe: 

$0 Cat! IT] Wubeds Ble Tare manship. 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 4} i i A eee. movement behind every attractive 
NEURITIS, TOOTHACHE, ny 23 “ AA Case has been perfected in the scientific 
han Sates cwel with laboratories of the largest manufacturers 





HEADACIIE, 
COLDS ANID FLU. 
Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get pour 
share. Pricca a/s:l. and e/gd 


of prucision Instruments, including 

thao suecd Clocks and Watches. in the world 

es =F What added confidence this gives to 
| those who buy! 





and smoothness ! THE G1OCK. THAT NEEL 140) WINDING 
| a 

— SMITHS SECTRIC 

* WA RDON IA : SMITHS ENGLISH G1OCKS LTD SECTRIZ 


HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 


The Clock and Watch S ogmith & Sun, 
shave Division of sEaplund) dtd, 


Al any time 
of strain or pain 


‘Genasprin 


sees _you through ! 





™ 





‘The word 'Genasprin’ m the tegistered trade 
mark of Genatumn Led, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 

















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY, — This perietical és sold subject be the toliawing Conlin ¥, Gat at tee net, withosel tie ware Heit d the padres Gast ane 
reuld, hired ot or otherwise disposed af by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 15 wD Ch at shat wet be Tent. rest ho tated cat or oflnerer listened af aa ae 
or affived fe or a: part af apy publication es adeecteing. Bterary oe pieteriai mari wliatoorys® 


comditiod or in any Unautborived cover bs wav of ‘Trade 
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Between you and the road 
.. . fit North British Tyres. 
trust their sturdy, cushioned tread for 


You can fF i 


safety and long mileage. 
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NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTO. EDINBURGH AND LONOON 1 
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Truth to tell... 


There is more in the angler’s art than lucing fish, 
There is peace and philosophical calm in this 
traditional pleasure which has fascinated gener- 
ations of men. Truth to tell —- when traditional 
pleasures are fundamentally wood they fire on... . 
whether it’s the fisher’s pentle art or the 
unchanging pleasure which comes from saying .... 





PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM OR MILD . PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 
Ince 636) 











By Appointment 





Gin Distibers 
‘To HM. King George VI. 









Gordons 





Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle 25/3; Hatf-bottle 13/3. U.K. only 
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i From the Largest Cyder Apple Orchards in theNorh ” 
ESS a) Bf: 
wre) 


ut? 


wee) eae. 
“226.00 DEVON 


WHITEWAYS C3. 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 





MEDIUM — SWEET 
OR DRY 





*Glarious 
Devon’=in the path-way of the sun— 
the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder for over 
300 years. 


Down In the heart of 


CVS. 





Paintap IX ENGLAND 
Avcusr y, 1947. Rey 








Taw lanearaarei Lonpox News anb SkETCH, 11., Milford Lane, London, W.C.2, and Published Weeldy at thr Onice, Commonwealth Huuse, 1, New Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1, SATURDAY, 
sored asa Newspaper for transmission it the United Kiagdom aud to Canada and Newfoundland by Magazine Post. 


Kutered ax Second Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Vout Office, 1903 


Agents for Australasia: Gordon and Gotch, Ltd Branches: Melbourne, Syudtiey, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, 
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5 Biscuits of Highest Quality ANG 
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> fd E % 
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Le oe Scotch Whishy || 


ies Leys 





ROSS'S... 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER UME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 


EAMOUS OR OVER 300 YEARS Back soon in sparkling form 
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GREYS CIGARETTES _ cresiscgeeise 























CIGARS 1/6 
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J-&R.YENNENT LTD. er discribe demands 


WELLPARK BREWERY. GLASGOW : The quant 


te 
ESTABLISHED FOR OVER TWO CENTURIES unfortune 
& Son, Ltd 


cy available 10 


hy. insufficient £° 


1839 
Havers of Fine Cire pines 


Hade by 3. R Freee 


MOTOR UNION rari inerne tance’ 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Speeding production ... maintaining quality... improving pro- 
ducts in everyday ase, depends largely upon an intimate knowledge of 
the materials used. Today photography, in the form of speetrography, 
provides accurate analysis of metals and other compounds in hours 
instead of days. How is it done? By making use of the fact that 
every primary substance can be made to reveal its own distinctive 
“ fingerprint’ by which it ean be ideatified. 

A tiny sample of the material is taken und brought to * white 
heat” in a spectroscope : the light it gives off is split up intro a kind 
of rainbow, made up of the colour-bands or * fingerprints? of cach 
primary substance present in it. 





By means of photography it is a simple matter to sort out these 
“fingerprints” by comparison with standard records. Moreover, many 
of the most useful bands vecar beyond the violet—invisible to the 


naked eye but easily recorded photographically. Spectre 





raphy is hut 





oue of the countless applications of photography in which * Kodak’ 





research and materials are making new advances possible. 








This fs @ spectrum photosraph 


Imost pure Jead. But 
here f the “fingerprint? of another metal, tin, There 
was only one thousandth part of tin in the alloy, but 
bhotoyruphy found and identified it in a flash, 
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Sis Waid asprin ts BoMeks Siar: Yh “cheatin Sak Ladin FRA wauaeed ta Gold GAC ML hs kee, Europe, ond the Unied States o America, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1947, 


BRITAIN'S LEADBRS IN CRITICAL ‘TIMES: (LEFT) MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE ARCHITECT OP VICTORY, DURING 
_ THB BLENHEIM SPBBCH, IN WHICH HE INDICTED THE GOVERNMENT, AND (RIGHT) MR. ATTLEB, THE PLANNER OP 
PEACE, LBAVING DOWNING STREET FOR THE SPEECH IN WHICH HE OUTLINED THE GOVERNMENT'S CRISIS MEASURES. 


On Auguat 4, Bank Holiday’ Monday, as the clouds of orisis gathered over Britain, 
Sdc. Winston Churchill, making bis first major » since bis operation, addremed 
A orewd af 65000, people on the lewes of Slexbelm Palsce, and although indisting 
ihe!“ folliog and indecision of the Soctalies Government and their insistenos on 
Pertiven ‘legisintion in. the face .of crisis, promized that the Conservative Party would 


accept, support and endure any and all sensible proposals, however severe, that were 
truly made tn the national interest. Two days later, in a House crowded with 
Members specially recalled from the Summer Recess, Mr. Attlee described the causes 
and nature of ¢se economic crisis and outlined the Government's plans to meet it. 
On August 8 Me. Churchill strongly criticised those plans in the Houss of Commons. 
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HE crisis with which this country is faced may 

be the fault of the British people, or of those 

_ who rule the British people, or of both, On the face 
of it, the last would appear the correct explanation, 
for, two things seem incontrovertible. One is that the 
British people have not been working during the 
past two years as hard as their real circumstances 
necessitated. The other is that their rulers, who in 
other respects have displayed many great virtues, 
have shown a curious lack of 
foresight, or at any rate of 
constructive action based on 
foresight. Their opponents 
and critics—and this reflecte 
no particular credit on the 
latter, for it was plain as a 
pikestaff have been pre- 
dicting the imminence of 
ecqnomic disaster jor months 
and “even years. But the 
Government has done 
hothing visible about it, but 
has awaited the event till now 
without any apparent plan 
or purpose. It presumably 
either believed some miraclo 
would save the country from 
the inevitable, or that it was 
_imipossible to educate the 
British public to realities until 
their consequences were both 
imminent and unavoidable. 
In its justification it may 

be said that no modern 
Government, except that of 
1940, has ever been called 
upon to face such overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. And other 
Governments—and of a differ- 
ent political complexion — 
have shown a similar failure 
in the past, This last, however, is scarcely much excuse, 
for such failure goes to the very roots of government. 
The firat duty of Government is to end, and to lead 
those whom it governs in the direction which it believes 
to be for their advantage. This is just whet the 
Government has apperently failed to do. To secure the 
American Loan it gave pledges to a foreign Power 
which spelt bankruptcy and economic impotence if 
the country’s economy was not balanced by the time 
the loan was exhausted. It took an appalling gamble— 
very possibly @ necessary gamble—and then did 


nothing to ensure that the gamble succeeded. History ~ 


suggests that no Parliamentary majority, however 
vast, can long eave any Government from the con- 


sequences of such neglect. Yet the Government itself - 


may conceivably do so at the eleventh hour by reso- 
lution, wisdom and courage, and no one who loves 
England can do otherwise but hope. that it will succeed, 
The greatness of thia country has always Jain in her 
ability to turn her Dunkirks to glorious gain, and British 
politicians are like their countrymen in this ‘tespect. 

What of the British people ? How do we emerge 
in the light of the dilemma into which we have so 
blindly staggered ? Can we claim as responsible in- 
dividuals that, by and large, we have tried very hard 
to close our ranks, to be clear-sighted as to our national 
aims, or to work with all our might to achieve them ? 
Have we done all we could to make the Government's 
immense post-war task easy of fulfilment? ‘And if 
not, whether we call ourselves Socialist or Conservative 
or Liberal or Communist or nothing at all, have we 
any right to criticise our Government for treating us 
as it found us? 


But it will be said—and rightly—the British people, 


if they have shown slackness and neglect, have alao 
not been without good excuses. Since 1939, with little 
if any mitigation, they have been living under @ war- 
time economy of restrictions and austerity, and, being 
naturally used to personal freedom and reasonably 
cheerful living, it has had a deadening effect on thelr 
morale and spirits, Those of them who were un- 
employed in the great deflationary slump before the 
war have had an even longer spell of restriction and 
austerity, The dict of the whole country is, and long 
has been, both monotonous and inadequate, Thanks 
to our fair and admirable system of rationing, no one 
ia starving; there has probably never been a period 
in our history when so few in Britain have gone really 
hunery, Yet practically everyone, except, for an 


COMMEMORATING THK HEROIC FEAT OF ARMS WHIOK 
THE 67. NAZAIRE MONOLITH, 


ad. of 
_, nation, BGw, a6 a result Of her ungrudging 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


infinitesimally small minority, is going short. Those 
who produce statistics to prove the contrary are in- 
capable of using the evidence of their own senses, 
I receutly witnessed a private film taken by some of 
those who helped to save England in 1940 when the 
R.A.F, was working night and day to be ready for 
the Battle of Britain. Nothing in the film impressed 
me #0 much as the springy step. buoyant bearing, 
good looks and palpable health and spirits of the 


THE COMMEMORATION OF THE ST. NAZAIRE RAID. 





PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THR UNVEILING 





HERORS OF TRE 8T, NAZAIRE RAID, WHO ATTENDED TRE 


COMMANDER BEATTIE, BM. V.Co, 
R.N., V.C,, COLONEL NEWMAN, V.C. $ 


Avgust 150 survivors of the St. Mazaire Commando 
eee nelle nthe crue HLS Slr 
ch “Pieciier BL. “Ramadioc soso 


W.A.A.F, volunteers of seven years ago. I had quite 
forgotten that English girls could mormaily end 
habitually Look like that. . 

And seven years ago, remember, Britain and her 
47,090,000—a seventh of the joint populations of the 
ULS.S.R, and U.S.A,—saved the world. Yes, and six 
years ago, five years, four years, and even three years 
ago. No country. in the’years from 1940 to 1944 
achieved #0 much per head of her population as wus 


i 


. ental 


t 
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BROUGHT RENKWAL OF HOPE TO FRANCE IK 1942: 
CEREMONY OF AUUUST 2, 





spiritual—from those heights was inevitable, We 
found ourselves, when the war cnded, jaded, shoddy 
and impoverished ; and for two years we have done 
very little to make ourselves otherwise. The omission 
has been deplorable, but it has bean natural enough. 

So much for the past! What of the future ?— 
which is what matters. The Government has got to 
think clearly and to be brave in execution, even if 
it seems to mean its own ultimate political extinction. 
It is the price every Govern- 
ment worthy of the same 
must pay in crisis for the 
privilege of governing. The 
British People han got to be 
very brave—it has no alterna- 
tive, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that it will 
bein the face of the stil 
greater austerity and the 
almost intolerable sacrifices 
that may now be asked of it. 
And it has got to work, tired 
and jaded though it be, for 
without immense work the 
task that faces it cannot be 
surmounted. On that word 
work, indeed, everything 
tarns—Government, People, 
Civilisation itself, For, make 
no mistake about it, if 
Britain goes down in the 
present juncture of ‘human 
affairs, civilisation will go 
down with it. 

To get men to work--and 
Englishmen are no exception 
to this rule — there must be 
incentive. And in our present 
emergency the more incen- 
tives the better, There must 
be the incentive of necessity, 


+ the incentive of patriotism, the incentive of social obliga- 


tion. But these are not enough for our need, for we 
must alf—noble and ignoble alike—work a5 never 
before. There must be the incentive of hope, the 
incentive of greater and wider liberty (instead of the 
all-too-familiar deterrent of shrinking opportunities 
and growing restrictions), and the incentive of legiti- 
mate personal and family enrichment and amelioration. 
All these incentives must be carefully blended and 
balanced, but we must reject none on ideological or 
other grounds; human nature being what it is, we 
cannot, as Mr. Aneurin Bevan has pointed out, afford 
to. Every man must be encouraged to feel certain 
that, in working for the common good, he will not 
only benefit his fellow-countrymen and his country's 
future, but himself and those dear to him. Every- 
thing thet stands in the way of such incentive— 
excessive taxation, excessive bureaucracy, oxceasive 
gambling—must be discarded. . 

Above all, we must set to work to make what we 
need, as we had to do in 1940 when the enemy was 
at our throat and when we could look to no one but 
ourselves and our kinsmen in the Dominions. First 
things come first : so far as it in possible, we ought to 
aim at satisfying the imperative needs of out own 
people from our own resources, A nation with abundant 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE VAPOUR TRAILS OF BURSTING ATOMS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE DISINTEGRATION OF ATOMIC NUCLEI EVER PHOTOGRAPHED: THE TWO FIVE- AND FOUR-PRONGED STARS 
{A AND B) ARE OXYGEN NUCLEI DISINTEGRATED BY 100,000,000 ELECTRON VOLT NEUTRONS FROM A CYCLOTRON BEAM. 


‘This, extraordinary photograph of the most complete disintegration of atomic nuciel 
ever achieved {compareble ‘with the photographs of pioneer work in atom-splitting 
in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, which were first published in “ The 
jUustrated Londen. News" betwoun 1923 and i933 and recapitulated in our issue of 
, Augést 18, 1945) was taken recently at the University of California. It shows the 
tegrations resulting from the pessage of the 100,000,000 electron volt neutron 
‘beam of the University’s giant 4000-ton cyclotron through 2 dig “cloud chamber.” 
‘This “ cloud chamber” (16 ing. in diameter) le placed in an unusually strong magnetic 


fieid of 10,000 gauss, This magnetic fleld bends the particlag and the dagres of 
bending gives a clue to the type of particle involved and ita energy. The photo- 
graph shows two pronged stars emerging from a central point, and each prong 
represents a piece of a disintegrated atomic nuctous, the breaking-up being caused 
by a fast-moving neutron colliding ‘with the nucleus. The photograph shows the 
tracks made by the particles in the ‘“cloud chamber" and not the particles them- 
selves; and thee tracks are made as water droplets condense over disturbed atoms, 
being thus olosel. com ble with the familiar vapour trails made by alroraft. 
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YOUNG RECRUITS TO THE “MINERS’ ARMY ”— 
_A TRAINING DESIGNED TO REJUVENATE 


e THEIR CHOSEN AND VITAL CRA! OPENING DAY AT A COAL-MIWING ‘UNIVERSITY’: MR, 3. W. BURTON, ONE-TIME MINER AND KOW 
EAI PRINCIPAL OF TRE BESTWOOD, NOTTS, SCHOOL FOR INTENDING MINERS, ADDRESSING NEW TUFILS. 


T a time when 

every fresh turn 
in Europe's troubled 
history seems to 
hinge on the vital 
nasd for more coal 
and when it is be- 
coming more and 
more clear that more 
coal! for industry and 
more coal for export 
are Great Britain's 
first requirements in 
all fields of modern 
activity from diplo- 
macy to common 
comfort, the pictures 
on these two pages 
and the story they 
iustrate are of more 
than sectional inter- 
est. They show some 
of the activities at 
the South Notts 
Cocupational Centre 
at Bestwood Colliery, 
one of the country’ 
leading “Mining 
Universities.” Here 
young beys who 

(Consioned opperite. 





AVTER THEIR FIRST DIRECT EXPERIENCE OF THR PIT: FUFILA LEAVING 
BESTWOGD COLIAERY AFTER THEIR YTRIF TO THE COAL-FACE. < 


11 THE MODEL MIME-GHAFT SRMZATH THE BESTWOOD S8CMO0L : 
‘ TO HANDLE THE TRUCKS IN WHICH THE COAL 18 TRANSPORTED 
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FRESH TROOPS FOR THE BATTLE FOR COAL, 
BRITAIN’S MOST ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY. 


Telinieneiameneiienamadainiminmmsenaminteiametenadpetmmetaenaatemeeramnemmaeneanemeel 
DRAWING THEIR GAFETY LAMPS FOR THEIR FIRST VISIT TO A REAL COAL-MINE: BESTWOOD PUPILS | AN IMPORTANT EARLY LESSON: BESTWOOD BOYS CROUCHING BENIKD 
PREPARING FOR THRIR DESCENT AT BESTWOOD COLLIERY. NOTE THR TARGET AND OUTPUT FIOURKE. é COVER WHILE WAITING FOR THR RXPLOBION OF A BLASTING CHARGE, 
» 


Contwnsed’ 
tntend to take up the, 
oraft of oosl-mining 
are trained In every 
phase of the work 
which lies waiting 
for them. Gone are 
the days when the 
young miner went 
straight from school 
and followed his 
father’s tootstepe to 
the pit-head and 
below. These pupils 
are instructed in all 
elements of coa! 
mining by inatrictors 
who are fully-oxperi- 
enced ex-miners, and 
while the training, 
as our pictures show, 
fs thoroughly prac- 
tieal, the boys are 
also taught the 
Principles of their 
“work and shown that 
mastery of those 
principles can enable 
them te climb to the PR RRR OR 
top of the industry LEARWING NOW TO PLACK A CHARGE: PUPILS, IN THK MODEL MINE-GHAFT BENEATH 
they have chosen THE SONOOL, RECEIVE INSTRUCTION IX DRILLING AND BLASTING FROK AN Rx-MiNER. 4 





THE FIRAT EXPERIENCE OF THE MODERN COLLIERY'’s MOST VALUED 
AMENITY: A PUPIL ENJOYS A SHOWER IN THE FIT-EAD BATHS. 


Se ceasneearaanensammanasent 


INFORMAL IneTH ‘w 1M CRAMPED QUARTERS: 1H A CORNER OF THE MODEL MINE- 


GMAYT, AM LOTR! Crecusexs OME OF THe man's BEST FRIEWHS, THE savETY Lane, § 
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* EDINBURGH ”": By GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF.* 


ANY books have been written sbout Edinburgh, 

but few, I think, as this new one by Mr. George 
Scott-Moncriefl. He knows the city intimately, he is 
an ardent Scot, but no prejudice will allow him to 
blink the crimes and errors, political or methetic, 
of Scotsmen in the past. He is the regi romantic, 
with his roots in religion and chivalry: not the 
sentimentalist who glosses over past mistakes or 
the vague optimist who thinks that, perhaps, the 
Golden Age may at last be round the corner. He 
knowa that Scotland's misfortunes were not all 
Scotland’s fault: the English, from Edward I. 
onwards, made devastating forays, which were far 
more disastrous than any Scots raids on England, 
because Edinburgh was in easy reach of invaders 
and London was not. From Richard II. to ‘“ the 
graceiess Oliver Cromwell” there was recurrent 
destruction: the worst, perhape, occurred during 
what is euphemistically called the “ Rough 
Wooing,’ when Henry VIII, thought to secure 
the hand of the infant Mary Stewart for the infant 
Edward Tudor by sending Lord Hertford with 
flame and sword to destroy Holyroodhouse and 
much else. The frequent Royal minorities (some- 
times caused by deaths in battle against the 
English) destroyed the unifying effect of the 
monarchy, ‘‘ and at last those noblemen of extra- 
ordinary rapacity and duplicity brought the 
jom to rnin. 
Like unleashed 


of despair, and with 
it to stultify Scottish 
life for centuries.” 

A climax came: 
the conflict between 
the tolerant and 
innocent Queen Mary 
and the intolerant 
and crooked John . 
Knox, That Hitlerian 
figure is not spared 
by Mr. Scott-Mon- 
erieff: '* The receding 
waves of the years 


& horksontal sstragals (or mou! 
along a 


Aa Appreciation 
“ Haster oggs.” 


consolation in two facts, 


by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Mr, Scott-Moncric finds ironical 


One is that Knox's 


tomb is surmounted by # statue, not of “ the irate 
reformer,”’ but of “ Mary's merriest great-grandson,” 


GARDNER'S CRESCENT, 
examples of the later Augustan architecture in Edinburgh's Nes ie Town, 
ings) 


rene sally care on ihe foints of 





EDINBURGH. 


with 
the masonry 


house was naver his, ct: sierely at 
the possession of somebody called Kn: “it it & 
unconvincing, and its. very survival rooted in 
error, it is all the more proper a tribute to the 
man whose shrine it purports to be.” é 

Later, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff maintains that the 
Act of Union (carried through, like the Union 


in particular, and that Prince Charles's occupation 
of Edinburgh in the '45 was.a stimulus to national 
pride and fomented what was undoubtedly a 
renaissance. There are the germs of a atrong 
Home Rule for Scotland movement in 
and in the history it reflects, 
paralle! should not be pushed too far. 
not between the bulk of the Scots an 7 
of the Irish that cleavage caused by religious 
differences and memories of long religious per- 
secution: and the Scots, as individuals, have 
swayed England as the Irish never did, James VI. 
and I, was a Scot who inherited the English 
throne : in the last century about half the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain have been Scote— 
Gladstone and Bonar Law by extraction, Aberdeen, 
Rosebery, Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman and 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE AS IT IB TO-DAY. 





have revealed the ft meee the example wel time. bar Bus ignore. Mr. Scott- 
1 , fenewed, cesman. Fe italy, the was. waite the poset of tame of Kno: nein Moncrieff, 

Jetenro ee acxs Pate Pi ee ee the fats ef the malority a¢ Hts Kind. “Today ft Ure touriet Woe and Smee of eeneane MP » when the 
perjury. le went time comes, has 


further than his master, Calvin, in deliberately 
inciting the mob to the destruction of churches and 
their furnishings. Later, in his dishonest ‘ History of 
the Reformation,’ because such destruction had proved 
unpopular, he disclaimed responsibility. But his letters 
remain to damn him. He was a spy for the English 
and their hired tool. It is argued that in this he was 
using what means he could to forward the ends in 
which he believed. The argument is thin ; and it leaves 
him o quisling, that is, a self-justified traitor. He 
was « demagogue and a liar: a man of violence who 
did not mind flatly contradicting himeelf when it 
waited him. For this in bis defence it is always argued 
that one must consider the times in which he lived. 
But while that argument has a certain weight applied 
to the smaller fry of any period, it is simply unaccept- 
able in the case of any man who presumes to be a 
Christian leader, The manners and the style and the 


accent of the Christian leader will vary in different 


times and places, but Christianity itself remains as 
constant as its Founder, John Knox was courageous 
only in the way of a fanatic. He set up as a champion 
of morals, but spared the guilt of those who were 
useful to him while he scourged the innocence of his 
opponents. Never in his active life does Knox reveal 
a vestige af charity. When he stood before Mary in 
the Palace of Holyrood he, who claimed to follow the 
prisoner before Pilate, was simply a hectoring, offen- 
sive bully. He set up 





*” Bdinbusgh.” By George Scott-Moncried. 114 lustrations 
from Engrevings, Paintings aad Photographs. (Bateford; 192.) 
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plenty of ripe stories about the old judges and men-of- 
letters, and his architectural comments are worthy of 
the many superb photographs and prints which adorn 
his book. In Edinburgh, as elsewhere, much has been 
wantonly destroyed, even in recent years; it is a pity 
that e few more myths about Knox didn't arise. But 
as it stands it is one of the noblest cities in Europe, 


clinging to its streets, with a general panorama lke 


' that of Athens, and with a New Town which (in spite 


of the difference in the colour of stone) 
fesembles Bath, the chief glory of neo-classical 
The future, our author thinks, is uncertain. The 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN THREE DAYS; 
AND OTHER TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THREE DAYS: caPTane w. P. onpom (rxseT) AND THE ReFROLDE 
MOMBIERLL AMUNCRAPT PHOTOGRAPHED AT PARIS DURING MIN RECORD SOLO FLIGHT. 


' pis : R ps 
A MOLIDAY EXPRESS DISASTER IN WHICH RIGHTREN WERE KILLED AND SEVENTY: 
TURES INJURED: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE L.W.K.R. COLLISION NEAR DONCASTER, 
On August 9, at 4485 pm., the 1.28 Ki Crom to Leeds express ran into the beck of the 
1.10 p.m. King’s Cross e Leeds train, ‘waa stationary S00 yards scuth of Doncaster Station, 
The Kcomotive overtumed 30 yards beyond the point of Impact, amashing the last four cosches. 
of the stationary train and derailing the frst three coaches of the moving trala,, Both traine were 
crowded with holiday-makers and nearly all the casuaitias took place in stationary train, 


im, f 
PARADING IN THE DUBLIN ROYAL HORSE SHOW FOR THE AGA KHAN TROPHY COMPETITION 
VOR MILITARY JUMPING TEAMS, AN EVENT WHICH WAS WON BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PALIMPSEST OF LONDON: ROMAN WALLING {anuiup MAM WITH PICK), TOPPED 
BY MEDIAVAL BRICK, REVEALED 1% EXCAVATIONS OF Lompon's wratkax watt. 
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THE INDONESIAN “POLICE” WAR: CLOSING STAGES WHICH 
PRECEDED THE UNITED NATIONS’ CALL FOR “CEASE FIRE.” 


CLOSING STAGES IN THE DUTCH OCCUPATION OF THE EAST JAVAN CENTRE OF MALANG; (RIGHT.) CAPTURED , JAVANESE 
DUTCH TROOPS FIRING A 3-IN. MORTAR AGAINST INDONESIAN REFUBLICAN RESISTANCE, MACHINE-GUNNERS, WITH A DUTCH 
SOLDIER IN THE BACKGROUND, THE 
AMMUNITION SELTS GIVE SOME 
IDEA OF THE SCALE OF THE 

INDONESIANS’ SQUIPMENT. 


EFFECTS OF THE INDONESIANS’ “SCORCHED EARTH” POLICY: THE BURNT-OUT EUROPEAX 
QUARTER AT MALANG, CAPTURED, AFTER A DIFFICULT ADVANCE BUT SLIGHT OPPOSITION, a 

mes ‘ 
AN EXAMPLE OF THE “SCORCKED EARTH” POLICY WHICH 18 LIKELY TO CAUSE GRAVE 
HARDSHIP TO ALL THE INHABITANTS OF JAVA: A BLAZING TEA ROTATE IN WEST JAVA. 


AN INCIDENT OF TNE DUTCH ADVANCE ON MALANG; DUTCH, OFFICERS TALKING 
WITH CHINESE REFUGEES IN THE INTERIOR OF EASTRRN JAVA. 

The Dutch “ police " war in Indonesia which opened on the night of July 19-20 (and of which broadcast from Jogjakarta that they were 

pictures have appeared in our esues of August 2 and 9) reached its “ osase fire" at midnight Seourlty Council's cease-fire order. Dr. Van ; 

on August 4, The previous day, Dr. Van Mook, Lieutenant-Governor-General of the Nether- and civil administrators Would retain responsibility for maintaining - strict 

lands East Indies, broadcast from Batavis thet the Netherlands Government had scoepted gn the huge ereae of Javs and Sumatra which they had brought ander thetr control in 1 

the U.S, offer of madiation and, in rexponse te the United Nations Security Council's request, fortnight’s campeign. The Indonesian " scorched earth” ‘ 

the Dutch troops were ordered to cease fire, The same day the Indonesian Republicans pounds’ worth of damage to food stocke nad instefiations ia a 
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NBW OUTRAGES IN PALESTINE, AND THE 
BURIAL OF THE TWO MURDERED SERGRANTS. 


SEARCHING THE DEBAIS FOR THE BODIES OF TWO OF TNE VICTIMS: POLICE AND TROOPS 
AT WORK IN THE WRECKED PALESTINE GOVERNMENT LABOUR DEPARTMENT RUILDING, 


A TERRORIST OUTRAGE WHICM CAUSED THE DKATH OF THREE BRITISH CON- 
STABLES: THE RUINS OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT BUILDING 1M JERUSALEM. 


1 % B Sosa 


LYDDA AND HAIFA BY TERRORIOTS: 
THE FIRST JEWISH HOUSE TO BE BLOWN UP UNDER THE NEW ORDERS: 


THE DERAILMENT OF THE CAIRO-MAIFA TRAIN BETWEEN 
THE JEWISH ENGINE-DRIVER. 


RESCUE WORKERS TRYING TO FREE THE BODY OF 


BRIGADIER OG. ¢. POOLE THE EXPLOSION IN THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT BUILDING : SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 
GALUTING TRE ORAVES OF THE TWO MURDERED GERGEANTS IN RAMLES CEMETERY. AND POLICE CONFERRING ON THE SCENE OF THE CRIME, 


Labour Department building in Jerusalem and, after warning the chief clerk, ran off. 
Three British constables who were passing in a police armoured car were called in and 
tried to remove the bomb. It exploded, filling the constables and damaging the 
. On Avgbst 9 the Cairo-Halfa train was derailed by mines between Lydda 
The Jewish ine-driver was killed. Two of the mon responsible were 
poles The British sergeants were buried on August |. 


TEE FUNERAL OF THE VICTINS OF A MOST ATROCIOUS CHIME; 
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ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS AND A GRBAT OCCASION: 
BVENTS IN BRITAIN RECORDED BY CAMERA. 


NM IMAPECTING A QUARD OF MUONOUR OF TAK MIWG'S OWN ‘YORKSHINE LIGHT (INFANTRY, 
18 COLONREL-IN-CHIEF: HER MAJRUTY AT A SPECIAL MINDEN DAY CEREMONY IN YORK, 


Sux 

tials paca nlc ay Teves the Ravtnea,‘tp York Minera Wh 'a beck of Seopa cma Her Majesty 
apecial Minden Day service of the Regiment contalolng the 

ee cttrcore and men who fall im che Cocund Work) War wae presented re eration forte fagimneers! chapel i 


a 
1300 : 
the Minster, On August 7 the Duchess of Gloucester ( hand Pci) recelved the fresdan of Berwick on behalf of TMK DUCHESS OF OLOUCESTER WITH HER REGIMENT: H.2.H. 


The King’s Own Scottish Borderers. colours four dattalions were on parade. AS COLONEZEL-IN-CIEF OF THE 20NG'S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERKAS. 


AT iG BEST LN MOMENTS OF TWE COUNTRY’S GREATEST DANGRR: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL MAXING A PIONTING SPEECH TO A CROWD OF 60,000 PEOPLE GATHERED 
on Kiva Lawns poadaglt gti ice MAIN FACADE OF BLENHEIM PALACE DURING & CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST ASSOCIATION FETE. 
On August 4 Mr, Winston Churchilt and its “wild extravagance,” Reterring to the rumours of « 4 coalition, be said: “No suggeation of that 
0,000 a tn or wy Dirtscn. of the Ontoranize Conservative ktad bes ever been made by the Conservative Party. more wrong. than for the 
‘Me attacked Sinead eat bees Conservative Party to pass « sponge over all the mismanagement and the last 


‘pm amiVAL OY ‘Tet ROYAL FAMILY TH SCOTLAND VOR THRIA MOLIDAY AT BALMORAL : PRINCKSS ELIZABETH, AS FRESIDENT, AT YHE ROVAL WELSH AORICULTURAL BHOW: 
a a. Tee we ‘SMOPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR AT BALLATER. 3.2.N. PRESENTING A CHALLENOR CUP TO MR. J. M. JENKING, OF TALYSONT. 


Teese mee | erie am eae Saree ee 
See ses: RSS ee 


happiness be upon lovely tand 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN TOPICS: PICTURES FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


agama ; aa 


COWES REGATTA: YACHTS JOCKEYING FOR THE START OF THE SIX-METRE INTERNATIONAL TERRITORIAL ARMY TRAINING-—MEW STYLE: T.A. PARACHUTISTS LANDING AFTER 

CLASS IN AN OUTSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL, IN WHICH, IT MAS BASEN HINTED, THERE BEING DROPPED FROM AIRCRAFT, DURING THE WEEK'S TRAINING CAMP OF THE 

MAY BX A REVIVAL OF ROYAL INTEREST. SUNSHINE AND GOOD SAILING WEATHER WERE 16TH AIRBORNE DIVISION (TERRITORIAL ARMY) AT THE PARACHUTE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
ENJOYED THUROUGMOUT THE WEEK. R.AF., AT UPPER HEYFORD, 


4 3 
.3M RLABORATE PROTECTIVE CLOTHING: U.S. 
SCRAPING RADIO-ACTIVE PAINT FROM THE BULKHEAD OP 
TNE ATOM-BOMEED CAIPTERDBE. 
ships which curvived the Bikini 
bombs 


REMINISCENT OF THE A.R,P, DECONTAMINATIQN CENTRES = COLLECTING UF SCRAFED-OFF RADIO-ACTIVE PAIKT FOR 
‘U.B, NAVY WORKERS FROM THE SIKINI SHIPS, AFTER ANALYSIS AND STUDY! ONE OF THE APTERMATHS OF 
BEING CLEANBED OF RADIO-ACTIVE CONTAMINATION, THE BIKIVI ATOLL EXPFERIMEXTS, 


THE ARCH-DRUID ACCEPTING THE SWORD OF FRACE 1% THE ROYAL WELSH NATSOWAL 
XUBTEODFOD AT COLWYN BAY. ALL RECORDS OF ATTENDAMCR WERE SROGEM OM . TENN 1 THE LIBRARY OF COMORESS, WASHDNGTON, ON: 
THE OPENING DAY, AUGUST 4, AKD THERR WHERE MANY FORKIGR VINTORS. THE | R08ERT TODD LINGOEM, THE GREAT PREMPDENT'S ELDEST sO, BUT 


RARDIC CROWN WAS WON BY THR REV. G, J. ROBEATS, OF MANTOLIAK PUBLIC UNTIL. TWRXTY-OUR YRARS AFTER BOG ‘DEATH, 
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PERSONALITIBS AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PBOPLE IN THE PUBLIC BYB. 


VISITING ENGLAND TO STUDY PROBLEMG OF ADMINISTRATION ? ORRMAN POLITICIANS FROM MAJOR JOKN FREEMAN, 0.8. me 
THE BRITISH ZONE, WITH COMMANDER KINO-MALL (THIRD FROM LEFT). 
A delegation of German political party leaders from the British Zone, Herren Braver, Ollenhaver, 
nears Schroster, Gocksin, the tevaon of he Harn Sarke, and Drs Nolting, towne ae and Mitta: 
uve ‘came to Englend on v aneard es Sockety n 
MET SH, "peaks heath aicatae tats Ma toad 
Commander Ring:Hal ene irs chatemae of the Hansard Sooksty. 


elnanndaneanerereenennnranesinrinmmvne yarn tenet int wunumurnmnwmurnet 9 names vs em NE RA A etter em 
MAJOR-GHNERALS MAHARAJ SHRI RAJENDRASHINHJE, K. M. CARIAPPA AND MUHAMMAD THE GOVERNORS-OCNKERAL OF PAKISTAN AND OF INDIA, MR. JINNAH AND VISCOUNT MOUNT. | 
AKBAR KHAN, WHO WILL BE G.0.C, DELHI AREA, DEPUTY CHIEF INDIAN GENERAL MATIEN, AT A MUSLIM RECEPTION AT DELMI, WITH MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (LaFT) and { 
STAFF, AND G.0.C., SIND AREA, eae MISS FATIMA JINNAH AND VISCOUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN (sicHt), : 


distinguished pein 08 Mahara! rey Rajendrashinhje, K. M. Carlappa and ‘seems 
Mittens Auber Khan. at Barer and after Aucust 15. em 


CHINGS FROM UGANDA VISITING THIS COUNTRY: STEPHEN MUGARHA, PHILIF WaxDAWA 
AND WILLIAM BALWANA-MWANGU (L. TO R., PRONT ROW) AND FO! aUS-CHIETS. 
in monte to study the tite of the 
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MR. ATTLEE SPEAKING ON 


THE 


IMPRESSION 


Faom Tax Drawing wy our Sreciat 














THE TENSE MOMENT AS THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE, ROSE IN A CROWDED HOUSE OP 


On August 6 the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attles, outlined in the House of 
Commons the Government's plan to mest the economic crisis. The debate was 
opened by Mr. Stanley for the Opposition, who said that “' We are prepared to do 
nothing to save Socialism, but we are prepared to do anything to save this country.” 
Mr. Attlee then rose and addressed the packed House—with Members even sitting 
in the gangways---reading his speech very ‘rapidly and in a low veies. The main 
proposals outlined by the Prime Minister included new targets for coal and steel, 


with an extra half-hour's work a day by miners for a limited period ; cuts in freight 


" and passenger rail traffic to facilitate the movement of coal ; increased agricultural 


production ; remittances on foreign films to be Hmited to 25 per cent. of the films’ 
earnings ; imports of timber to be cut and teductions in the basic and supplementary 
petrol allowance for private motorists; a reduction in the strength of the Armed 
Foroes ; a cut of £12,000,000 a month in food purchases from hard-currency arcas; 
and the relmposition of control over the engagément of labour. Jn conclusion, 
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AN A.R.A. OF A GRAVE MOMENT IN BRITAIN’S HISTORY. 


, Stevan Srumarer, A.K.A, R 





IMONS, ON AUGUST 6, TO OUTLINE THE GOVERNMENT’S MEASURES TO MEET THE ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


. Attlee said : ‘ In 1940 we were delivered from mortal peril by the courage, skill, 
d self-sacrifice of a few. To-day we are engaged in another Battle of Britain. 
sis battle cannot be won by the few. It demands a united effort by the whole 
tion. {am confident that this united effort will be forthcoming and that we 
all agai conquer." Our drawing shows the soene in the House during the Prime 


nister's On the keft is the Front Opposition Bench, showing (second 
om left and onwards) Captain Oliver Lyttelton, Mr. Brendan Bracken, Mr. Oliver 


Stanley, Mr. Anthony Eden, Sir John Anderson, Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe, Mr. R.A 
Butler, and Earl Winterton. (Second row) Major the Hon. Quintin Hogg (fourth 
from left), Mr. Clement Davies (eighth from left), Lleut.-Colonel Frank Byers 
(ninth from left), and Lady Megan Lioyd-George. Cn the Front Government Benoh 
on the-right, and reading Zwarda. are: Mr. George Isaacs (second trom ght), 
Mr. Chuter Ede, Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Hugh Dalton, Mr. Clement Attlee (standing), 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. A. V. Alexander, and Mr. William Whiteley. 
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TREASURES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES: RECENT V. AND A. ACQUISITIONS. 


nly neanenneuinenninitesi=rseenite nitniehvrsitemalieetereenathimineninnht inte maniceeneinnerape snansent, CECRENLIGPEEITSAY Sana aaa cen es aaa adn 
ry 
A CARVED MAHOGANY SETTRE IN THE . CHINESE TASTER"; FORMERLY IN THE FOSSKSSION t i STOOL OF CARVED MAHOGANY: THE DESIGN CORRESPONDS 1N PART WI 


O# WILLIAM PONSONBY, SECOND VISCOUNT DUM) : Cee an oe nee emmewmey & DESIGN DATED 1753 FOR “FRENCH  cHAIRS," 
CANNOX, AND SECOND EARL OF BESSBOROUGH. PUBLISHED BY CHIPPENDALE “DIRECTOR,” 1754. 


aha manana perenne ee meneame na 


’ 
H AN ARMCHAIR OF MAHOGANY, PAINTED, MAINLY LOUIS XV, AG APOLLO: A TERRA-COTTA BUST BY LAMBERT- OF SOFT WOOD CARVED \ 
\ IN CREAM, WITH DETAILS IN COLOURS ON A SIGISBERT ADAM {1700-5$). PROBABLY THE MODEL FOR AND PAINTED IN WHITE AGAINST A GREEN GROUND: N 

BLACK GROUND, ENGLISM, ABOUT 1785. THE MARBLE EXHIBITED IH 1745. DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM. ENGLIGM, ABOUT 1772-74. | 


tant aa perms 


A CARD-TABLE OF CARVED AND TURNED WALNUT: ENGLISH, 0, 1700, GIVEN BY CIRCULAR ROSEWOOD TABLE, ¢. £805, WITH CARVED AND GILT GEESO DECORATION: 
BRIG, W. E. CLARK, C.4.G,, D » THROUGH THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. IN THE “ RGYPTIAN STYLE” ASSOCIATED WITH THOMAS HOPE. OF DEEPDENE. 


ee vt \ anette tt etrnnataterrinit 


The Victoria and Albert Museum are holding sn exhibition of the most important . Ingress Abbey, Kent. The Lambert-Sigisbert Adam bust of Louls XV. as Apollo was 
objecta acquired between 1945-47. We give on this page a selection of pieces of purchased by the John Webb Trust. The marble version was not sccapted by the King, 
English furniture and one terra-cotta bust which have been obtained from various although he appears to have sat to the sculptor. The candlestands were deslgnod 
souross. The carved mahogany settee in the “ Chinssc taste” was bought out of . by Robert Adsm in conformity with the Interior decoration of the house of Sir 
the funds of the Bryan Bequest. The second Earl of Bemborough (d. 1793), to Watkin Willlams Wyan, fourth Baronet, at 20, St. James's Square, built by Adam - 
whom it formerly belonged, was a founder-member of the Society of Dilettanti at between 1771-74. The original colours appesred alter stripping. 
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FREE TO SHOP AND TRAVEL: GERMAN P.O.W.s ENJOY THEIR NEW PRIVILEGES. 


NOW ALLOWED TO TRAVEL IN PI 
GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR BUYING THEIR BUS TICKETS. 


MAKING A PURCHASE OF TOMACC! 


GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR MAY -NOW AGSOCIATE WITH BRITISI FAMILIES 
AMD VISIT THEM; THE TELEPHONE IS BEING USED TO CALL UP FRIENDS. 


teanemnierenniinn . 


RESTAURANTS AND SNACK-BARS 
BE USED: GERMAN PRISONERS ARE SHOWN BUYING TEA AXD BUNS. 


The fact that some two years after the end of the was 275,000 Gerrhan prisoners 
of war should be in this country has disturbed public opinion, and Mr. Arthur 
Bryant and Captain Cyril Falls have both referred to it in “ The Illustrated London 
News.” Anaiety for the welfare of the men siill here need not be felt, for on June 25 
the Secretary of State for War announced that after July 16 Cerman P.O.W.s (other 


IC VEHICLES WITHIN FIVE MILES OF THEIR CAMP: 


MAY BE VISITED, BUT LICENSED PREMISES MAY NOT 


MAKING USE OF THE BRITISH CURRENCY WHICH THEY MAY NOW OWN: A GERMAN 
?.0.W. COUNTING OUT THE CORRECT SUM TO BUY A NEWSPAPER. 


SHOPPING, FORMERLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR GERMAN P.0,W.#, WHO WERK, 
UNTLL JULY 16, PAID IN TOXEN MONEY, MAY NOW BE ENJOYED. 


CINEMAS ARE MO LONGER BARRED TO OKRMAN PRISOKERS OF WAR: ONE OF THEN 
16 SERN BUYING BEATS FOR HIMSELF AMD TWO FRIEND, 


than those classified ss Nazis) would receive a number of privileges. They may 
Row retain a grester portion of their token money wages and exchange part into 
sterling.” They may use shops, cinomas, restaurants and public transport within 
five miles of thelr camp. They must be in by 10 p.m. and the amount of sterling 
they may possess is lifted. The ban on marriage to English girls ia i‘rod. 
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THE WORLD OF -SCIENCE. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA-SHORE—s. EGGS AND EGG-CASES. 


OST people's idea of an egg is based on what they know sbout the eggs of birds—hard- 
shelled, smoothly ovate bodies, differing little save in size and colour, the fluid con- 
tents of which, when appropriately cooked, may be good to eat. Some, if pressed to 
extend the list, might perhaps include caviare and the hard roes of herrings and certain 
other fishes, But the ardent nature student soon discovers that the term “egg covers 
a multitude of objects scarcely leas varied in form than the creatures which lay them. 
Nor is this surprising when we reflect that with the exception of 
the mammals, among which viviparity has become almost universel, 
egg-laying is the common practice throughout the entire animal 
kingdom. Of course, there are exceptions. The most archaic of all 
existing mammals, the duck-billed platypus and the two spiny ant- 
eaters of the Australian region, etill lay eggs, while a very few 
reptiles and insects—for example, adders and (at certain acasons of 
the year) aphides or green-fly—produce living young. But these 
serve only to '‘ prove the rule.” 

Hence, among the curlosities of the sea-shore none are more likely 
to attract, and at the same time pueziec, the amateur naturalist than 
the eggs and egg-cases of certain marine creatures which are from 
time to time cast by the waves upon the sands. The eggs (or 
“spawn ") of tho majority of fishes are small and inconspicuous, 
although often deposited in prodigious numbers. But some of the 
sharks and their allics lay large eggs which, to the eye of the novice, 
have nothing about them to indicate their true nature. They, or, 
more accurately, their hocny envelopes, are known to longsbore 
folk as “* pixie purses " oc ‘ mexmaids' purses"; and, in fact, their 
appearance docs suggest the sort of whimsical produce that might 
be expected from some fairy factory. Most frequently seen after a 
storm among the tangled masses of cast-up seaweed are those of the 
dog-fish (Scyliorhinus casicula). They have been likened to small 
pillow-cases in shape, with a long, twisted tendril at cach comer. 
These appendages appear to serve the purpose of keeping the egg- 
case supported among the branches of seaweed, thus preserving the 
embryo within from the damage that it would almost certainly 
wustain if the “ purse " were carried hither and thither by the waves. 
‘The shell, or envelope, although horn-like in appearance, is softish 
to the touch when fresh, while close inspection reveals an opening 
at each end through which water circulates, conveying the necessary 
supply of oxygen to the developing fish, 

Other fishy egg-cases of common occurrence are those of the 





skates and rays (Rava clavate, R. batis, etc.). Instead of tendrils, OCCASIOWALLY FouND ON OUR COASTS ALTHOUGH somE- 









meo. He hasa little black beard, green 
on elther cheek—a shiny, painted comeliness. . He is, in short, 


‘an Aunt Sally. Thanks to his ineffable dominion, the Blacket! 


household is a very bad thing indeed. 

Of course, the two get mixed up, to some extent. Flora, the 
eldest Blackett girl, is charmed by James Fraser, while the second, 
more peculiarly, devotes herself to a prying old maid, with a squint 
and a sardonic tongue, who lives with the family. But we are meant - 
to like Rhoda, and approve her taste ; as Flora is Mr. Blackett without 
the beard, it was right for James to kiss ber and not mean anything. 
And so, together or apart, they jog on to Munich. This is a test of 
character; the good people writhe, while Mr. Blackett heartily 
applauds. He dodged the last war, and has been damned ever sinos. 

Not the kind of book in which things happen very decisively ; 
but if they fail to happen, it is with style. This writer always 
has the air of a classic. She is smooth, confident, continuous, 
sufficiently anknated—yet somehow a litth flat. There is a want 
of outline. The breadth of view disguises an inherent respectability. 
The characters become less real as you look at them. In this case 
many are passsngers, while one or two are invisible ; and those that 
stand out make the wrong impression, on me at least. 1 was 
repelled by Miss Spanner and her squint, and ber shrill tirades 
against Munich—hysterically cloquent, when no ove was contradict- 


these have horns or apines, sometimes hooks, projecting from their TWINO OF A RARITY: THE EOO-CASE OF THE HAMMER- Fea’ A beprefraaiiyrng Sncegt te be ioe to the ‘Aunt 
: i 8 wrap saanx (5, syIans), WHICH RAS 4 SORT OF hed gh a slight attemp' im, Aun' 


corners, but in shape and structure they resemble those of the dog-  ruckzexn PLOUMCE RUMMING SFIRALLY FROM END TO END. 


fish. If collected early in the year they will usually be 
found to contain young fish, which at this season have 


completed their development ; and there is a tradition : ‘ ma : ee, 


that in the spring fisher-folk were accustomed to gather 
and boll these eggs for cating. When picked up during 
the summer months they are invariably elther empty or 
else filled with sand or small pebbles. 

A third and very distinct kind of “purse may 
occasionally be found, although it is something of a 
rarity on our ocuasts. This is laid by the bammer-head 
(Sphyrua sygana), one of the sixteen species of sharks 
found in British waters, remarkable for having the 
eyes at the sides of lateral extensions of the head, which 
is—as the name suggeste—hammer-shaped. In appear- 
ance this egg-case resembles a rather dumpy shell or 
bomb, from § ins. to 4 ins. in length, with a sort of 
puckered flounce running spirally from end to end. 
Apparently the function of this “ ornament " is to keep 
the egg rotating, first la one direction, then in the other, 
as it sways in the current, moored by a short, flexible 
stalk to a rock or the stem of some stout seaweed, 

The rest of the eggs and exg-cases likely to attract 





the notice of a wanderer on British shores are laid by = uxeweo to “4 RATHER DINGY HOMEY-COMB PARTIALLY SQUERAED BETWEEN THR 
(Buccienem wndateon| 
iy 


members of the great phylum Mollusca, which includes RAMDS": AM ROG-CLUSTER OF TUR COMI 
the bivalve and univalve ‘ shell-fish,"” as well as the : 
squids, cuttles and octopods. The common cuttle-fish (Sepia 
offcinadis) is responsible for the object which, at first sight, looks 
like « cluster of dark purple grapes. These eggs, which are tald 
in deep water, are soft to the touch, with a tough skin reeembliag 
rubber in texture. One end is produced into a pointed nipple, 
whilo the other is attached by a short stalk, usually to some 
stationary object. But in times of tempest a part of the mass is 
often torn from its moorings and cast upon the beach. It is worth 
moting that the “officinal” virtues hinted at in the cuttle’s 
scientific name are two in number, if we disregard the fact that 
its Qesh is esteemed a delicacy by the inhabitants of the 
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Sallies they remain—and as such they are not funny enough. 

Then the Blackett ménage is incredibly mid-Victorian. 

. —but why look for faults? Ultimately, what I cannot 

like—what I can never like—is the flavour: a some- 
thing always present, which eludes criticism. 

No one could say a harsh word of “ The Bitter 
Jouenay,"' by June Wilson (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
8s. 6d.). It is a first book, as nalve as Rupert Beldon, 
the new young vicar, in bis first cure of souls, The 
Cotswold village of Mellington, though gossipy, is not 
productive of major incidents. Young Rupert, hopeful 
tnd ingenuous, settles in ; be arranges to be “done for 
by the voluble Mrs. Higgs; he chums up with Dr. Weir, 
and with the Carltons of Fileott Farm, and works 
very hard at being unparsonical—tossing off his half- 
pint like a man in the Fox and Hounds, or volunteering 
to nursemaid a pack of chikiren for a mother who has 
too many, The great event of these early days is a 
donation to the church funds by a loose liver ; he feels 
obliged to send it back, after painful heart-searchings. 
Later—and it might have been a great deal sooner, 
she was quite obvious~-he finds the right girl, And 
the peaceful jog-trot ends in s spurt of melodrama, in 
Bacrifice and sudden death. 1 could not agree with 

} that. A novel, as Stevenson remarked, should end 
badly from the beginning. 

But here the real charm is the countryside. Rupert and his 
friends all adore it ; in chapter after chapter it ia fondly described. 
And though the touch may "be sentimental, if you lke tho 
Cotswolds it must be pleasing—just as a painted scene may 
be pleasing, though not great art. 

There are two extreme types of crime pusiie. You can 
introduce the characters, build up the story, and launch a single 
crime half-way through : of you can plunge headlong into crime 
and never come out again. This week provides a specimen of 
each. “Prussian Slue,"’ by Anne Hocking (Bles; 8. 6d.), is 
of the delayed-action type. First we get to know the Medways 


Mediterranean Uttoral, Firstly, “ cuttle-bone,” consisting almost at home, They are unhappily married—at least, the wife is 
entirely of pure chalk, is the one-piece skelston of its maker and unhappy, with a selfish, bad-tempered husband, a mother-in-law 
owner. On some parts of the coast it is washéd up in large 5 and , and a crippled si whom 


quantities. As an article of commerce it is used in the manu- 
facture of tooth-powders and for various other purposes, 
Secondly, the transparent brown pigment called “ sepia,” 
omployed by artists especially for monochrome painting, was 
originally derived exclusively from the cuttle-fish, but is said 
nowadays to be made chiefly from walnut juice. Its use by the 
creatures whose generic name it bears is to lay down a kind of 





smoke-screen in the water. return of peace he rules out England as uninhabitable, and buys 
‘The common octopus (Octopus vulgaris), the eight-armed rela- a house in Cyprus. And there, at length, the blow falls. 
tive of the ten-armed cuttle, lays its eggs in gelatinous tubes A very few-suspects; motive and to spare, for Catherine 
Several inches long, a number of which are grouped together by has rebelled against her husband's treatment of Philip, has been 
the parent so that they radiate from the rock or stone to which odiously threatened and ie deep in love with another man; 
they are attached. But sometimes in stormy weather some of an ingenious crime, a visiting detective from Cairo, and « great 
these " rays" are wrenched joose and cast upon the shore, where deal of local colour, which 1 am afraid may ruffle South Africans 
they provide yet another problem for the uninitiated wanderer. while making Cyprus only too populer—it is all quite simple, 
The egg-clusters of several common univaive molluscs are also yet abeorbing and satisfactory. 
puzeling—until one finds out, or is told, what they really are. ae “Child's Play,"” by Alico Campbell (Collins; 8. 6d.), never 
That of the well-known buckie or whelk (Buccinum wndatum) has oy “ stops to breathe. Andrea Wrayborne was on the point of leaving 
been likened not tnaptly to ’ a rather dingy honey-comb partially smsexetwo 4 amit. pmiow-case tm emare wre actus, ber husband, when he shot -her oldest and dearest friend. it 
squeesed between the hands.” These clusters are fixed to the swneren ‘Tampan, 47 EAC commen: Ax soo-cuss, or = might—-just—have been an accident. Thanks to her evidence 
rocks well below the level of the ebb-tide, but are often cast up ocesens -(Sexies aa” ms conlesla),,_orance enue pekalty | to the efforts of Hugh Moctray, K.C., he was acquitted ; but 


on the beach. Indeed, they rank among the commonest objects Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


of the sea-ahore on those parts of the coast where wheiks abound. 


Yet another curiously formed ogg-mass iq produced by the inhabitant of the ¢urret-sbell . Witlees cousin, and the devoted Miss Ffolliot; it would be cruel to spoil their chances, 
(Tueriteila communis). This resembles a number of tiny beads strung on a slender cord—in However, it,is Rex who dies first, by violence, on a visit to the old man at Tyriock Hall. 
fact, « fragment broken off a doll’s necklace ! The broad, bracelet-like egg-mass of the murex- Andrea is found with the revolver, and things Wok black for ker; but Hugh Merctray, 
abell mollusc (Af ures erisaceus) is also likely to attract attention ; so, too, are the dainty little quiltily dogging his ex-client, whom he knows now for a murderer, is on the spot to atone. 
ege-capsules of the dog-whalk (Purpura dapiiius), which are usually attached to rocks, Through ail the perils of that sinister bouse, with its treasons and creaplng horror, be 
most commonly on the underside of ledges. Tha dog-whelk, by the way, is said to be one of guides and guards her ; in return she cannot bear hist, but a little aversion is # good start. 
the shell-fieh from which was obtained the famous Tyrian purple dye. Hi, Bastin. The thrills aro constant, and at the end we see more daylight than usual, K. Joun, 
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BOMB DISPOSAL—A DANGEROUS WAR JOB WHICH STILL CONTINUES TO-DAY. 
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WITH THE CLOCKWORK MECHANISM STOPPED BY MEANS OF A MAGNET: AN UNEXPLODED BOMB BEING “ KILLED.” 


Although the war has now been over for two years, the tesk of “clearing up” 
still goes on--the demolition of atrong-points and fixed defences, minc-sweeping and, 
perhaps the most dangerous work of all, bomb disposal. The latter is in progress 
not only in the United Kingdom, but in Europe and many other parts of the 
world, and consists of Gnding and “ killing" many thousands of unexploded bombs 
still buried at varying depths ln the ground. During the war a battle of wits 
took place between the technicians of Germany and the British bomb-disposal 
experts, and the story of this struggle recently formed the subject of s Jecture 


given by Dr. H. J. Gough at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. The sequence 
of operations in the disposal of unexploded bombs is: firstly, Jocating the bomb ; 
secondly, identifying the types of fuses fitted; thirdly, disarming the fuse-pookets ; 
and finally, the drilling of the casing and melting out the main high »xpiosive 
charge. One of the early types of German fuses was the No. 15, which could be 
disarmed by depressing the plungers. In Soptomber 1940 bomb-disposal squads 
encountered the No. 50 fuse, which was similar to the No. 15 but the arming 
time was lengthenst from seconds to minutes. This bomb, with it: very sensitive 

Crustimaad overleaf. 
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METHODS OF “KILLING” UNEXPLODED BOMBS: A DANGEROUS 


Drawn sy our Spxciat Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE assistance or Da. H. J. Goven, C.B., M.B.E., F.B.S,, 
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THE, | WORK OF THE BOMB-DISPOSAL SQUADS IN WAR AND PEACE EXPLAINED IN A SERIES OF 


inertia switches, presented a new problem to be solved, and was followed several days in length. Situated below this mechanism was the deadly. 


by another fitted with a long-delay-action fuse and an electrical device 
similar to that used with the earller fuses. This electrical device was 
countered by directing steam into the top of the fuse, where it passed into 
the small condensers and, percolating between the plates, caused the current 
to discharge slowly and harmlessly. Then the Germans started a war on 
the Disposal Squads and introduced into their next bombs a No, 17 fuse 
in which the electric gear ceased to function on impact but which alzo had 
a besutifully-made clockwork fuse, arranged to function over a period up to 


“‘gting,” in the form of an ingenious booby-trap (the “ Zus 40"), which 
operated as the fuse was withdrawn. As the result of experiments, it war 
discovered that though the clockwork was built as far as possible of son- 
magnetic materials, the pinions had to be of hardened steel and could the 

fore be drawn up tight into their bearings by means of a powerful magnet. 
This stopped the mechanism. The next step was to make the bomb harmiess 
and to do this the clockwork was filled with a sticky which jammed 
the working parts. In dealing with the booby-trap “ Zus 40," the fuses were 
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[ASK WHICH INVOLVED A BATTLE OF WITS DURING THE WAR. 
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IAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING TYPES OF GERMAN FUSES AND METHODS EMPLOYED TO DISARM THEM. 


first immunised and then the main explosive was removed. The emptied 
‘bomb was covered with sandbags and blown up, together with the booby- 
trap, While all this delicate and dangerous work was in progress, one member 
of the Disposal Squad Ustened, by means of a special type of electrical 
stethoscope, in case the clookwork fuse started to tick again. The enemy 
later prodvoed the ‘ * fuse, which resembled in outward appearance those 
fuses which could already be successfully dealt with, but as it had accumu- 
lators instead of condensers a new technique was required. After one of 
these new fuses had been recovered—and from time to time many gallant 


mon fost their Mves in this work-—it was found that the batteries could be 
immunised by freezing them. After the fuses had been dealt with it was 
necessary to remove the main explosive and this was done by trepanning 
a hole in the bomb-casing and Inserting a pipe through which steam was 
passed. This emulsified the explosive, which flowed out in liquid form. Usually, 
the nozzle was fed in automatically, but for hard work an ingenious pulley 
system employing long hand-lines was occasionally used. It is interesting to 
record that by the sad of 1945 more than 50,000 high-explosive enemy 
bombs had been dealt with in Great Britain alone. 
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PRIMITIVE TRIBES IN AN INDIAN STATE. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS MADE IN HYDERABAD STATE 
IN ASSURING THE FUTURE OF ITS ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS. 


By Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendor{, Ph.D., Prafessor of Anthropology 
in the Osnania University, Hyderabad. 


Our readers may remember the series of articles and 
photographs contributed in 1937 and 1938 to this paper by 
Professor C. von Faser-Haimendor{ dealing with ihe head- 
Aunting Naga tribes in the hill-country between Assam and 
Burma, He is af present Adviser to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hydsrabad’s Government for Tribes and Back- 
ward Classes and is in charge of rural reconstruction and 
social scrvice in the backward areas of the State. For the 
Jast seven years he has been engaged in anthropological research 
in the Deccan, and he ts the author of the series ‘' The 
Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad,” the first two volumes of 
which ( The Chenchus” and “ The Reddis of the Bison 
Hills") have already been published, while 
the third volume, dealing with the Gonds of 
Hyderabad, is in the press. Photographs by 
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the whole tribe. Buffalo cows 
were distributed free of charge 
and a small veterinary staff 
was appointed to” instruct the 
Chenchus in the care of live- 
stock. Now every family has 
at least a few animals, and it 
ja hoped that within one or two 
generations this tribe of food- 
gatherers will develop into a 

pastoral community of herds- 
men, To guard against interference by traders, moneylenders 
and land-secking immigrants, a tract of forest land has been 
notified as a “ Chenchu Reserve,” where during the period 
of transition the Chenchus can enjoy the undisturbed 
possession of their homeland while gradually learning the 
advantages of a more ive economy. 

Very different from the of the Chenchus is 
the position of the Hill Reddis, a tribe of shifting cultivators 
in the hills flanking the Godavari gorge. If the Chenchus 
remind us of the nomadic hunters and collectors of the 
Palawolithic Age, the Keddis represent that stage of human 
development when Neolithic man began to add to his diet 
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match for unscrupulous traders snd-moneylenders, they 
soon fell victims to the grossest ‘forms of explaitation and 
became virtuslly the serfs of their employars. Here again 
Government action came to the assistance of the aboriginals. 
The utilisation of the forests was organised on co-opera’ 


i 


communities leading an inconspicuous life 

ef hilt tracts that lack for the greater part any conimunica- 
tions other than footpaths. Their development is an inter- 
esting example of the adaptability of even the most primitive 
tribes, but they are too few in number ever to play an 
important part in the national life of Hyderabad. Very 
different is the position of Gonds and Koyas. Nearly a 
quarter of a million strong, these two closely-allied tribes 
form the predominant peasant population in con- 
siderable areas of the northern and eastern districts 
of the State, Once the ruling race in large parts of 





Professor C. von Farer-Haimendorf appear also 
On pages 191 and 192-193. 


OMMENT on the constitutional changes in 
India has been concentrated almost entirely 

on the future relations between Hindus and 
Muslims, aud it is indeed only natural that the 
partition of India into two Dominions should 
stand in the forefront of discussion. Yet, apart 
from the two new Dominions, there are the vast 
territories ruled by Indian Princes where the 
Hindu-Muslim problem cannot be solved by 
division or separation; and on the frontiers of 
India as well ag in the very heart of the Peninsula 
there are large tracts inbabited by aboriginal tribes 
who have very little in common with the political y- 
conscious Hindus and Muslims of the more ad- 
vanced districts, These aboriginals, who number 
altogether over 23,000,000 and thus exceed in 
numbers the entire population of Scandinavia, 
have always been treated as a quantid négligeabie, 
Neither vocal nor politically organised, they have 
always been rather the objects than the subjects 
of politics. Their problems are altogether different 
from those of the so-called Depressed Classes who, 
scattered all over Hindu India, live almost every- 
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populations. 
is nearly 3,000,000, and though the Raj Gonds of 
Hyderabad constitute only a fraction of the 
Gond race, they are of particular interest to the 
anthropologist, While in the neighbouring districts 
of the Central Provinces Gond culture is rapidly 
disintegrating, the Gonds of Hyderabad have 
preserved their ancient customs to a remarkable 
degree, Indeed, it would almost seom that the 
balance of Muslim and Hindu civilisation which is 
the characteristic achievement of Hyderabad hes 
offered to tribal cultures a better chance of 
survival and development than the full impact of 
dominant Hindu culture in the Central Provinces. 

Tribal culture, no less than any other culture, 
is however jt on a sound economic basis, 
and in Hyderabad the Gonds’ economic stability 
was endangered when improved communications 
made even the most backward areas accessible to 
outsiders, Gradually the Gonds began to lose 
their ancestral Jand, partly as a result of dealings 








where in symbiosis with the bigher castes, Though 
suffering from innumerable social and economic 
disabilities, the “untouchable” is yet in many 
ways part of the general social structure, and con- 
forms linguistically and culturally to the general 
atmosphere of the region which he inhabits, Not 
so the aboriginal, Unless completely detribalised, 


; i , Musi 
he stands aloof from Hindu and Muslim society, [te tthe Nisam of Visdersbed whens dynsary was founded in’ 17H Ey. Mir Kemmodain 
maintain a distinct cultural heritage, often speaks Khan. On June 12 the Nizam he would declare the State independent efter 
a language of his own, and inhabits a tribal August 15, when paramounicy he, tere of writing It hes be rts hat 


territory which is usually remote from the centres 

of civilisation and the routes of trade. Whether 
he belongs to a people: 3,000,000 strong, such as 
the Gonds of Middle India, or to a small tribe of 

a few thousand individuals, he is always conscious 
of his tribal—we may call it “ national "—identity, 
and views the encroachment of outsiders on what 
he considers his ancestral homeland with dismay 
and resentment. 

In Hyderabad, the premier Indian State, with a 
population of 16,000,000 and an area nearly as large 
as Italy, the problern of assuring the future of the 
aboriginal tribesmen is as acute and important as 
in any other part of India. Within its borders ve 
tribes in every stagn of development from the 
primitive, semi-nomadic hunter and food-gatherer 
to the settled plough cultivator; and each of these 
tribes is to-day face to face with the two historic 
civilisations of India, Islam and Hinduism. 
“ Assimilation ” pure and simple, such as suggested. 
by the less-informed of the aboriginals’ well-wishers, 
is hardly practical politics. 

The policy now adopted by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government opens different prospects 
for the tribesmen of the State. It enables the 
aboriginals to develop om the lines of their tradi- 
tional culture as distinct elements in the complex 
ethnic structure of the country, and provides for 
education and economic assistance without aiming 
at total assimilation. This policy is sufficiently elastic 
to allow for the fundamental differences in the 
cultural background of the various tribes. A detailed 
anthropological analysis of a tribe’s potentialities 
has in each case preceded the drafting of a plan 
for economic of social improvements. 

The Chenchus, for instance, in the forest of the Amrabed 
Hills, stand even to-day on the economic level of Stone-Age 
man. Of dark skin and slight build, with coarse primitive 
features and wavy or curly hair, they are one of the lest 
remnants of the Veddid race which muat have roamed the 
jength and breadth of the Indian peninsula long before the 
frst agricultural populations established themselves in 
permanent settlements. The Chenchu of the hills, like his 
ancestors thousands of years ago, is still at beart a food- 
gatherer and hunter, With seldom a thought for the morrow, 
he is content to set out cach ‘morning in search of wild roots 
and tubers, jungle fruits and small game, and al! that be 
gathers is consumed that day. Agriculture and the care 
of domestic animals have no place in traditional Chenchu 
culture, but in recent years some have taken to 
keeping a few buffaloes or cows for the sale of milk and 
butter, Their aptitude for breeding livestock, helped zather 
than hinilered by their nomadic habits, which facilitate the 
change of grazing-grounds, has been made the starting-point 
of the Government's scheme for the economic amelioration of 
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THE PREMIER INDIAN STATE WHICH CONTAINS WITHIN ITS BORDERS A NUMBER 
OF ABORIGINAL PEOPLES: A MAP OF HYDERABAD SHOWING THE LOCATION OF 
THE TRIBKS IN AN ARKA NEARLY AS LARGE AS THAT OF 


In the article on this pege, Professor C. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE BUDDHIST CAVES OF ELLORA, 
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population fs in undisturbed possession of large stretches 
of forest. But the introduction of forest conservancy and 
the need to preserve timber and bamboo for commercial 
exploitation have set « limit to the clearance of forest for 
the sake of cultivation, The Reddis, no longer permitted to 
shift to new hill-slopes whenever the land clave to their settle- 
ment was exbausted, had to look for other means of sub- 
sistence. At the same time there afosc a demand for forest 
aber, a for | oaee, the eas ee ee crn 
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describes the measures. 
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WHERE 
LARGE COMMUNITIES OF MONKS DWELT AS EARLY AS THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURY 3.C,— THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE DECCAW WAVE LIVED 
FOR 2000 YEARS IN THE SHADOW OF MIGHLY - DEVELOPED CIVILISATIONS, 
members of the Bhil tribe inhebit the surrounding bills, but 


of cave temples seam to have leit 
culture, 


with moncylenders and partly because under their 
ancient feudal system there had been no individual 
property right in land, and the laws of the State 
did not recognise possession as a valid titk to 
taken In ownership. Had this process been allowed to 
State continue, the Gonds would, with few exceptions, 
have been reduced to the status of landless 
agricultural labourers and tenants. But drastic. 
action on the part of Government restored 
the position and remedied many ill-effects 

of the previous policy of laisses faire. In a 

large area, notified as a “tribal zone,” the 

transfer of land from aboriginals to members 
of advanced communities was forbidden, over 
100,000 acres of Government land were allotted 
to Gonds and other aboriginals free of charge, 
and special officers were appointed to carry out 
a policy of aboriginal rehabilitation. 

The task of bringing education to the Gonds was 
beset with innumerable difficulties, The Gonds of 
Hydesabad speak a language of their own; only 
a very few of them knew Urdu, the official language 
of the administration, and even Marathi and Telugu, 


research among the Gonds revealed a large oral 
literature, kept alive by a clase of hereditary bards, 


The success of the Education Scheme has been surprising, 
and within two years boys of eighteen oc twenty learnt not 
only to read, but to tesch Gondi, Marathi and Urdu ; while 
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AN INDIAN PROBLEM; AND A SOLUTION: TRIBAL PEOPLES IN HYDERABAD. 


A VIEW FROM GOLCONDA FORT OF THE TOMBS OF THE KUTUB SHARI KINGS: THESE 
RARLY RULERS DID NOT 
ATTEMPT TO IMPOSE ISLAM 
ON THE ABORIGINAL 
INHABITANTS, 


“MONKS HOUSE IN THE 


MUSICIANS IM FRONT OF A 


THE PRINCIPAL HOME OF THE HYDERABAD GONDS. 


ON A GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED COLLECTIVE FARM : CHENCHUS, WHO UNTIL RECENTLY SUBSISTED 
MAINLY ON WILD JUNGLE PRODUCE, OFPZRATING A DRAW-WELL FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES. 


On the facing page Professor Christoph von FOrer-Hatmendorf discusses the problem 
of the aboriginal tribes in India and describes how it is being met in the State of 
Hyderabad. He has written: “There oan be no doubt that the existence in India 
of 23,000,000, people distinct in culture and often in language from the rest of the 
population culls for a definite policy. If the tribesmen are to survive physically 


AT THE WEEKLY MARKET: A GOND NEGOTIATING THE 


GNOSAIN MONASTERY OF SIKAR, IN ADILABAD DI6TRICT, { \ PURCHASE OF A SILVER CHAIN—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ; 
\ CONTACT WITH TRADERS OF OTHER COMMUNITIE: 


| 
| 


THE FORT OF YADGIR, IN GULBERGA DISTRICT—-8TRONG FORTRES! BUILT 
PRINCES AND LATER EX- 
TENDED BY MUSLIM 
NOBLES, CROWN MANY OF 


THE ROCKY HILLS. 


f “ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHEMES FOR IMPROVING 
ABORIGINAL KCONOMY ; A CHENCHU MEADMAN WITH THE 
MUSLIM MANAGER OF A COLLECTIVE CHENCHU FARM, 


rnanenneinnnnnicinvannnannaoninann'onannunr antl 


WOMEM AT THEIR DAILY t 


THE STILL PRIMITIVE EXISTENCE OF MANY CHENCHUS: 
TASK OF DIGGING IN THE FOREST FOR EDIBLE ROOTS AND TUBERS } 
é 


mimesis stem 


and economically they must reach a modus vivends In their relations with the 
advanced population, but tf their cultural heritage is to persist they must retain a 
certain separateness recognised by an admin‘stration sdapted to their character and 
special needs. Complete and unregulated assimilation to neighbouring peasant folks 
of other stock is new always in the tribesmen's best interest.” 


Photographe by Professor C, von Férer-Haimendor], (World Copyright Reservel.) 
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HOW AN OUTSTANDING INDIAN PROBLEM 
ABORIGINAL TRIBESMEN OF HYDERABAL 


A KOYA COLLECTING THE JUICE OF A PALMYRA PALM FROM 


SECTIONS OF BAMBOO WHICH HR EMPTIES 


INTO A GOURD BOTTLE. 


THR MOST PRIMITIVE SYSTEM OF BHIFTING CULTIVATION : 
MILLET SRED INTO HOLES MADE WITH STICKS ON A BURNT JUNGLE HILLSIDE, 


OUTSIDE A TYPICAL VILLAGE SCHOOL BUILT oF wodn, 


MOWING THR PRIMITIVE 

FRATURES CHARACTER- 

WstiC OF THE vEDBID 

RACE : ACHRNCHU TRIBES- 

MAN OF HYDRRABAD 
ovatz. 


MTT 


HILL =REDDIS DIBBLING 


BAMBOO AND GRASS: 


A GROUP OF GOND TEACHERS STUDVING A NEW ADULT LITERACY CHART. 


N an article on 
page 190 and with the. 
photographs on page 191 
and those reproduced 
here, Professor Christoph 
von Firer-Haimendorf 
present: a picture of a 
Httle-known indian 
problem and particularly 
as it affecta Hyderal 
the premior Indian Stat 
with a population of 
16,000,000 and covering 
an area of 82,313 square 
miles. The problem ts 
presented by the sbori- 
ginal tribes of India, 
representing in their 
way of life every stage 
of development from the 
Primitive nomad to the 
sottied cultivator of 
the land. There sre over 
23,000,000 of these 
backward people stand- 
ing aloof from the Hindu- 
Muslim factions and 
whose future will now 
be the concern of the 
Indian leadera of the 
two new Dominions. In 
this connection the 
article on page 190 is of 
special interest as show- 
way in which, 
careful planning, 
[Continued opposite. | 





A CHENCHU NUT MADE OF LEAFY BRANCHE 
SET ASIDE BY THE COVERNMEN 





REPRESENTING AN EARLY STAGE OF HUMAN DEVELOP- . 
MENT: A REDPI GIRL ON A PLATFORM GUARDING TRE 
RIPENING MILLET AGAINST BIRD6 AND- MONKEYS. 


ONCE THE BUIENG RACE IN LARCH AREAS OF MIDDLE INDIA: & CIRCLE OF cOWD 


WORSHITPERS BEFORE THE SACRED 6YMBOLS OF THEIR CLAN 00D. 


cr peeansenninhenaansemansatirtntennnnmnetin iene 
Prorconarue sy Paovssson C. vow Piexe-Hanesywe: 
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IS SOLVED IN THE PREMIER INDIAN STATE: 
WHOSE FUTURE IS OFFICIALLY ASSURED. 


‘A TRACT OF FOREST LAND MAS BEEN 
A “CHENCRU RESERVE.” 


i & msLL ReDDI OF 
Continnad,) 7 1 mYDEAABAD; SHOWING 
improvements ‘can be { TuK TYPICAL wavy 


made in the economic MAtR AND SLIOMT 
or accial status of these PROGHATHISM «OF HTS A CRENCHU PICKING THE BRRRIES OF BUCMANANIA LAFIPOLIA, 


peoples, H.E.H. the bana) BOTH PULP AND KERNEL OF TUIS FRUIT ARE GHEATLY VALUED, 


Nizam of Hyderabad, a 
Muslim ruler over a pre- } : a aes OS 
dominantly Hindy popu- eS 
tation, hes through his 7 ay 
Government provided 
education and economic 
assistance which wil 
enable them to develop 
on the iines of their 
traditional culture. 
Among the tribes Hving 
in Hyderabad are the 
Chenchus, whore 
nomadic way of life is 
being gradually changed 
by the provision of ool- 
lective farms managed 
by Government officials ; 
the Hill Reddis. a tribe 
of shifting culttvators, 
who are now engaged in 
Sorestry work, the pto- 
duce being handled by 
their own co-operative 
society ; and the Gonds 
and Koyas, once the 
ruling race in large areas 
of Central India, for 
whom @ great deal has 
1 already been done under 


@ A TYPICAL MEMBER OF AN ABORIGINAL PEOPLE NOW y Leos iage paces: 
KMPLOYED IN FORESTRY WHOSE PRODUCE IS KANDLED _ 


BY A CO-OPKRATIVE SOCIETY: A REDDI DRUMMER. i 


EMPLOYED NOWADAYS IN FELLING TIMBKR AND PLOATING 1T DOWN TO THE RAJAH- 
MUNDGY MARKET: A GROUP OF REDDIS TYING BAMBOO INTO A RAFT. 


RECITED COND WORSMIPPERS, CARRYING THR IDOL OF THE COD BHIMAMA—A CARVED TRAINING & BACKWARD BACH TO TAKE IS PLACE I COMMERCIAL LIFE: GOND 
STAPY FLUMED WITH PEACOCK FEATHERS AND TWO SACRED SPEARS. BOYS BEING TAUGHT KIKMENTARY ARITHMETIC, INVOLVING SIMPLE CALCUL &TIONS, 





2p Copvamer Reseeven.) 
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OF THE THES 


LOSING THEIR WOOL. 


"THERE is a hope that Robertson Hare and Ralph Lynn may appear this autumn in 

a new farce by Ben Travers. Here, then, is excitement for those who cherished. 
the tanglewood tales of the Aldwych ; for addicts who like still to thrust under the seat 
both stern judgment and cold reason, and apend a bemused hour or so twining their hair 
with straws, London has long lacked any farces of the blood royal. They are rare indeed. 
Dramatists have a coy habit of drawing back on the very edge, like 2 suddenly doubtful 
diver on the top board, When a play is labelled “‘ farcical comedy,” we shiver a little. 
Plainly the author is self-conscious. He has checked the revels to take thought. Dignity, 
he says, must be served, and so a farce of promise 
dwindles to a shadow, 

In this school there can be no hedging, half-hearted 
trimming, Your master of farce goes to the theatre 
ready to lose his wool. When Ben Travets is about we 
know that the wool and the fur will fly under the ‘strong 
light of a green-cheese moon. Once be wrote for the 
Aldwych a farce called ' Thark.” The ecene was a 
haunted manor. At the last Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn were uneasily abed, Lynn feveriahly gnawing his 
knuckles while his companion, « defiant, gunning 
watrus, prepared to pepper all phantoms, Watchers 
were still faint with mirth when Travers bokily aud 
unexpectedly dropped the curtain on both. scene and 
play. The revels were ended, and it was a master-stroke 
to end them thus. The old hands of the Aldwych 
realised that, so fate in the evening, explanations would 
pall: none would want to know the precise reason for 
this thing or that. Enough, merely, that they bad 
happened—and_ hitariously—within the walls of Thark, 

Since that night in the ‘twenties I have hoped at 
each new farce to be taken again to the grounds of 
Thark — strongly established in mind as the official 
residence of the First Lord of Misrule. Usually, alas, 
we have ttayed outside, except on those occasions when 
Travers himself has returned, and the master—ushered 
in by a butler with such a name as Death or Doom—has 
resumed his old delirious dance. Occasionally, as in 
passages of ‘‘ Madame Louise," Vernon Syivaine has 
caught something of the Travers style, foolery’s 
majestic flourish. Even so, he rarely sustains a 
whole evening of high-powered soaring. 

Farce ought, of course, to have some logical 
(or, at least, momentarily plausible) base from 
which to soar, The mansion of Thark—if ever 
we troubled to inquire--would be shown to have 
a solid foundation. Your untried farceur believes 
too readily that any sprawling whorls or arabesques 
of nonsense will do, and that he can thrust his 
audience into mid-career with little or no prepar- 
ation. That ia not the way. In the richest farce 
the watcher is lod gently but swiftly up the garden 
until, lost amid the tangles of the miz-maze, he 
ceases to ask how he came there, 

The plays Pinero wrote for the Court Theatre 
sixty years ago are miracles of construction, In 
books on the stage we have heard too much of the 
Tanquerays and the Ebbsmiths, too little of, say, 
“The Magistrate.” I¢ was a sharp idea of the 
Arts Theatre to revive this three years ago; we 
have not forgotten the sight of Denys Blakelock, 
the notorious Mr. Posket, skipping from peril to 
peril like a timidly frivolous goat. The gas-lit 
frolic can throw most modern farces into shadow. 
it ig strange that Pinero should have been over- 
looked while other Victorians, “ Charley's Aunt,” 
“The Private Secretary’ and “When Knights 
Were Bold,” returned year by year. These are 
quiet today: “Charley’s Aunt” keeps some 


ADMIRAL (RUOM WAXEINLLD, LE71): 


waned, but it would take a resourceful comedian to 
revive cither catch-phrase curate or bold Sir Guy. 

In farce much must depend on the players. 
Here (of all forms) a dramatist needs the right 
actor to animate his script, tangie his wool. During 
the "twenties at the Aldwych there was the twitching 
Ralph Lynn, looking like a Tenniel drawing of the Mad 
Hatter and able to express a world of anguish with a 
whisk of the hand. There was Tom Walls, at his zenith 
as somo glazed and muffied walrus at large in the gay- 
dog-days. There was Mary Brough, a quivering feather 
boa. And there was Robertson Hare, waiting for the 
hounds. For years Travers led them a pretty dance, up 
and down the staircase of Rookery Nook and around the 
halls of Thark, The earliest of his Aldwych plays was 
“ A Cuckoo in the Nest,” with Mary Brough breathing 
brimstone and Ralph Lynn sleeping under a wash- 
stand, Since the Aldwych there have been other 
attempts to form farcical partnerships. That between 
Alfred Drayton and Robertson Hare had most promise, 
Hare was born to be tortured; Drayton was the man 
to torture him. So we had a set of plays (Travers and 
Sylvaine contributed) built, as it were, under two domes : 
Drayton would go for Hare bald-headed, and Hare, 
‘booming like a sepulchral bittern, submitted to intaler- 
able indignities. Admirable; but the plays never 
established anything like an Aldwych tradition. 

Gerald Savory’s “ George and Margaret” and two 
Pieces by Terence Rattigan are Pleasant in memory. 
We have had, too, many examples of American farce. 
Broadway epecialises in a mechanical brand of wiss- 
cracking craziness, in the precisely - calculated irresponalbility, the carefully - planned 
impromptu. ‘This is often funny, always slick, but usually it lacks the true effervescence. 
The best British fgrces are more natural, moro supple. You cannot be self-consciously 
clever in the halls of Thark. Graduates of the college of wit-crackers are not naturally 
Jords of misrule. 

It has been a poor year for farce in the West End. “ Off the Record” is the best of 
recent efforts. Long ago, lan Hay and Stephen King-Hall perfected an amiable form of 
naval misadventure. The present play, naval-political, may be slower than its forerunners, 
but now and then it runs into brisk nonsense, and its romps are graced by Haugh 
Wakefield as an Admiral aground, and by Tom Gill as a flag-lieutenant who, though he 
fights desperately to catch up with the world, is always one beat behind. But there is no 
one like Travers. It will be a joy to get back to the Tharkian scene. Already, in the mind, 
the doors stawrl wide, and within voices are talsed in the Aldwych-pattern speech of blessed 
memory that is ‘ike a tangled chain ; nothing impair'd, but all disorder’d."—J. C. Trawin. 


In the paral cou 
Tormieg et 





A’ SCENE yROM “OFF THE RECORD": LIEUT. LASMWOOD (ARTRONY HOLMES, 
EXTARME RIOMT): “mz PIRED A TORPEDO WHICH SANK A COAL BARGE.” THE 
“WHATE WIT THR VAESENT sHoRTAGE I” 





UGH WARRTIELD, AS THE ADMIRAL IN THE PINAL SCENE OF THE JAM MAY—STRPHEN KING- 


exuberance, though its first rapture has Jong -MALL NAVAL COMEDY “ OPy THE RECORD,” OIVER THR TOAST; “THE WAVY AND THE MOUSE 
OF COMMONS CAN bO ANYTHING OFF THE RECOmD |” 


comedy “On the Record,” by Jan Hay and 


Theatre, the fun depends in 
tommander and an M.P. changing places, in the developments which ensue Hugh 
Waketeld, as an Admira: sground, graces tha revels, 





A PLAYWRIGHT AND Mtg PLAYERS: J. B. PRIESTLEY (CENTEEZ) CHATTING WITH 

URSULA JEAMS AND MOORR LIVESEY, THE STARS OF NIB COMEDY “ EVER sIxCE 

PARADICE,” WHICH ME MAS DESCRIBZD AS "AM ENTRRTAINMENT CHIEFLY 
RRFERRING TO LOVE AND MARRIAGE.” 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. 

O all who go down to the sea in ships, Trinity House, its Brethren and its works are 
of vital import. But it is doubtful if they know much about this great Corporation. 
To the general public, it means buoys, Ughtshipe and areas peshape: seve 
turesque sinecure bestowed upon a popular personage, enal wear a form 
Pe call hlasaelf ee ote In this last connection Commander Hilary P, Mead 
tells some amusing stories in his book "Trinity House '* (Sampson Low; 15s.}, which 
deals with the Corporation from the days of Henry VIII. to the present time. A French 
naval officer, one story runs, asked Mr. Churchill at a Guildhall luncheon what was the 
uniform he was wearing. That of ‘Le Fréve Aind de 
la Trinité” he was informed. “ Afon Dieu, gusils 
influence!" came the astonished comment, Another 
version places the Frenchman at a Foreign Office 
reception, where the aame question was posed, to receive 
the reply: "O! cetus-le c'est un Frérs Aind de la 
Trintéé.” The comment on this occasion is said to 
have been: “ Tiens/ tiens! en voild wne position tras 
vomarquable, ivés avantageuse mime!" 
much more than an occasional story in Commander 
Mead’s record. There are only five books in existence, 
he tells us, which deal with the history of Trinity 
House. The best of these is the okdest, “An Account 
of the Corporation of Trinity House of Deptford Strond, 
and of Sea-Marks in General,” by John Whormby, Esq,, 
Clerk of the said Corporation, 1746-1861, Though 
authoritative, it is “very formal and dry." Conse- 
quently there was room for a modern successor, which 

Commander Mead provides. 

To see a ship afloat is to become curious as to how 
it came into being. By simple prose and clever photo- 
graphy, “Ships,” by J. S. Redshaw (Muller; ros. 6d_), 
supplies the answer. The author is a naval architect, 
and he deals with his complex subject in a manner which 
the least mechanically-minded can understand and find 
interesting, setting his reader off on a journey which 
begins in the “ Office” of a big shipbuilding yard and 
leads out to the yards, where the keel-plate lies on the 
building-blocks and the ship gradually takes shape. The 
photographs vary from the assembling of turbine 
blading to the all-electric galley on a luxury 
liner. Some of them are in colour. 

There is no sail-loft pictured in Mr, Redshaw's 
book, which, possibly, will make it of little interest 
to Adlard Coles, author of “ More Sailing Days’ 
{Rbt. Ross; a1s,), and his kind, For he writes 
and with high enthusiasm—of littl boats with 
big sails: his Tumlare yacht Zara, which could 
accommodate one person in comfort, two in 
tolerance, three in an atmosphere of tenseness and 
four in bitter enmity ; of the building and sailing 
of her successor, Mary Aidan, a tast 23-ft. L.W.L., 
cruiser ; and of Cohos, a boat of Tumlaren type, like 
Zara, but considerably larger. The Solent, the 
Channel Islands and the French coast as far west 
as Lezardrieux are the happy sailing-grounds of 
these little ships; and whether it be the quiet 
beauty of a Devon bay or the thrill of summer 
racing, a night af violence in the Channel or the 
wonderful meals to be had at a little botel up the 
River Rance—the name of which the author does 
not reveal !—it all makes delightful record. 

Very different is “ Matthew Flinders’ Narrative 
of His Voyage in the Schooner ‘Francis’: 1798 °' 
{Gokien Cockerel Press; 84s,). As Mr. Geoffrey 
Rawson, the editor, admits, this voyage was but 
a minor incident in the long and varied career of 
Flinders ; neither is the account a newly-discovered 
document. But it is pleasing to have the first 
printing of Flinders’ own carefully - written 
manuscript so handsomely ptoduced, Not that 
the narrative is the only thing in the book. There 
are brief biographies of both Flinders and his 
friend George Bass. There is the story of Bass's 
boat voyage, when he found the Strait which 
bears his name, together with his own journal of that 
great adventure. There is an account of the wreck of 
the Sydney Cove, an event which led to the discovery of 
the Illawarra coal-seama by Bass and to the first export 
of coal from Australia. The book, indeed, is a collection 
of items of interest which throw a vivid light on a 
perlod of heroic exploration, discovery and marine 
survey in Australian waters and on the men who 
played their part in these undertakings, 

For a perfect picture of official chaos and confusion, - 
the opening chapter of “ Blue Pencil Admiral,”’ by Rear- 
Admiral G. P, Thomson, C.B. (Sampson Low; 158.), is 
bad to beat. The book is his story of Press Censorship. 
during the war and, indirectly, it is a tribute to his own 
genius and personality, For out of chacs be constructed 
a machine that ran as smoothly and as efficiently as could 
be expected: it would be childish to imagine that any 


Stephen King-Hall, now 
the first place on a lisutenant- 


in their efforts to find out how he did it; of a German 
censor’s slip which enabled us to produce an anti-tank gun 
in time to meet the Nazis’ new “ Tiger" tank, The book 
abounds with interesting material, including a fine story 
of Churchill and Hisenhower. Speaking to a mutual 


of 
looked nor brushed aside. To the sceptic many 2 picture is “just a daub’; to the 
enthusiast it is a message, an inspiration, 


| 
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and Britain’s true wealth 


TI's direct exports have surpassed pro-war records by 
well over one hundred per cent. For the past financial 
year the figure stood at more than three and three- 


quarter million pounds, 


Apart from its size, the significant thing about this large 
sum is the fact that less than a fifth of it represents the 
cost of materials, while over three million pounds is 
overseas payment for British skill—in full accord with, 
the policy recommended in the Government’s Economic 


Survey for 1947, 


TI have embarked on a big reconstruction scheme at 
home which is aimed at the fullest possible use of 
_ British workmanship. They are concentrating on the 
development and marketing of skill and experience. 
They know that Britain has enough of those two 
commodities to meet her own neods and the needs of 


half the world besides. 


== @ 











The Tower Suite 


The famous Tower Suite of the 
Branksome Tower Hotel commands 
ex cially @ feature enjoyed by mast 
of che self-contained suites—magni- 
ficent views over the Solent to the 
Purbecks and the isle of Wight. 
The ten acres of thickly-wooded 
grounds belonging to the Hotel, 
provide the perfect blend of seaside 
and country. This internationatly- 
known Hotel needs no introduction 
ta knowledgeable travellers or people 
of standing. it continues to hold a 
high and honourable place among 
the best Hoteis of Britain. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


‘elephons : Bournemouth 4000 
Telegrams Branksome Tower, Bi 


Patronised by Royalty ae 











JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., LTD,, LONDON & NEW YORK 








OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canading Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ’’ cigarettes 


at comes orices ie Bond” for 


MACDONALD S- SINCE 1858 





OVER 3,900 CHILDREN 
NOW IN OUR CARE. 


PTS gracefully received the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.BE. 
pa of England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY Corey Wa & Seraps) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, 
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ted job-— mora 7 
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HE'S FOUND A LENGTH 
OF 





SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 
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THE LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conductor: Victor de Sabatc 





Carnaval Romain Overture, op, 9 (Berlioz) Parte) and 2K 1552 
. 
condi tot. Fouad van Bein 


Symphony No 3 in F major, op. 90 (Brakets) parts 1-1 K 1448-52 


Automatic couplings AK L48-52 
* 





condiurtor > Lrnest Anserme: 
The Fire Bird Suite (Stravinsky) Sixth side: Scherzo (The Dance of the 
Erincenses with the Golden Apples) fron + Phe Fire Bird " Ballet qoriinal yersivn) 
K 1574-6 Automatic couplings AK 15740 


. 


conductor ¢ Ste Atcteacn Sarpen: 


The Perfect Be Ballet: Music ([folsr) 
Fourth side: ‘The Ride ul che Valkyries (Wagner). Conductor, Vietorde Salata K R56R6 











Autonatic couplings AK 1361.2 
* 
Lie Orta tegen. ame nec ords Drege lo your hose ihe tveng nie ic at 
the Peect hall, byery te te played by every instevnendt ic tead ea reety 
proportioned and ip pertort balance There isa substitute for Decca 


full Bequency range ree reing 


D ecca firey 


The Decca Kecards Co ltd, Jona 











Peace and Twenty... 


The quality of contentment is the quality of Escudos— smouth 
and satisfying and designed for quict enjoyment. Blended 
with extra care to give extra pleasure to Virginia smokers, 
Escudos are very goed cigarettes indeed. Rather bigger than 
normal —— and very much beter. 














Modern Jewellery by 


Gold necktet with pald 


Llp earrings 


ASPREY & CO. LTD., 
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165-168 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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OVER A MILLION CLIPPER PASSENGERS WERE CARRIED IN 1946 


38-year-old flies Atlantic 
alone 


“JF want to bean 
air hostess” 
SHE TELLS STEWARDESS 


Lorna TaAGGarr was only 
eight. Aff on ter own, she 
made a 3,000-mile Might by 
Clipper te see her grannie¢ in 
Scotland. But she loved every 
minute of Ht the comfort, 
the wonderful meals, the 
friendliness of all aboard. 

She was the darling of the 
crew, and Rad breakfast with 
the master pilot. He told her 
Jots about Flying Clippers. 
fn 20 years they have flown 
§00,000,000 miles, and now 
serve 46 lands. They carry 
more passengers than any 
other trans-ocean airline. 

Asshe left the giant Clipper 
at London Airpart, Lorna 
waved goodbye ta the stew- 
ardess. “I want to be an air 
hostess, 00!" she cried, and 
her cyes sparkled as she 
udded, “on a Fiying Clipper, 
of course!” 












“Go by Fiving Clipper when you Ro” 
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A NOBLE CAR 


TWENTY SEVEN B- PASSENGER LIMOUSINE BY HOOPER 





The flect of Daimler cars ordered by the South African Government for the use of Their Majesties completed 
a total of nearly 100,000 miles, much of it in wild and difficult country, to the entire satisfaction of the Royal 
Tour authorities. 











Infallible in performance : Impeccable in appearance 


‘TWENTY-SEVEN’ ° | ‘STRAIGHT-EIGHT’ 
6-CYLINDER-110 B.H.D. almiler 8-CVLINDER-1$0 B.H.P, 


With Fluid Transmission (licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents) 





WY APPONTMINT, 


See THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED + COVENTRY & LONDON 
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McVITIE& PRICE 


Biscuits of Highest Quality “>!” 0. 
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EDINBURGH 5 LONDON . MANCHESTER 


POPE RTI AAD AG EI 


CARO ONC COCO HEROIC OCHOA AAA Snag 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


| ASSURANGE 
Ton U wley INCORPORATER A.B. 1720 
FINE SOAPS : HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE. LONDON 


Se NY 
CHAMPAGNE FINEST QUALITY | 
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REIMS EXTRA DRY 


PADDY 


10 YEARS OLD WHISKY 








TRARARTPAAD A ROAAANANAS 





Cork Distilferies Co., Ltd.. Cork, Ireland. 
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= QUICKER SHAVES 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





FOR THE NEW HOUSES 


By specifying STANDARD metal 
windows—lrom British Standard 
990—you ensure highest quality, 
lowest cost and quickest delivery 


Ask for ieaflet 115 B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE, ENGLAND 


You don’t hear chauffeurs 
asking for ‘PLUGS’—- 


THE WORD 35S 


KLG 


— 


Q 


] 









K-L-G CORUNDITE SPARKING PLUGS 


WOL-G Sparking Phiga Limited, Cricklewood Works, London, NZ 
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“It goes without saying that these new 


Rolls-Royce models represent British 
engineering at its superb best and they 
justify the firm’s claim that they are 


the best cars in the world.”’ 
Financial Times, April 8th. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Cas in the Weld 












Tue ALL-WEATHER Tread 
was scientifically designed to 
resist every direction of skid 
and to give “Higher Mileage”. 
It has been doing so with un- 
rivalled safety and reliability 
for 40 years. That is why this 
famous ALL- WEATHER 
Tread by Goodyear has re- 
mained basically unchanged to 
this day —it is stil! the most 
efficient design for the job! 


You can trast 


GOODSYEAR 


The World Copyright of all he Raiterial Mater, bth Hinstetione ond Leierprecs, ia Strictly Reverrk tu Grom Briain, the British Deminians and Gelonioa, Buveps, and the Uniied Stake of Amorice 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, "1947. 


SYMBOLIC OF A GREAT BRA WHICH HAS ENDED: THE UNION FLAG WHICH HAS FLOWN, NIGHT AND DAY, POR 
NINETY YEARS OVER THE LUCKNOW RESIDENCY AND WHICH WAS LOWERED FOR THE FIRST AND LAST TIME ON AUG. 15. 


leause. But to the many Britons who have been so closely associated with the history 
of the great sub-continent, probably the most poignant flag ceremony of the day will 
always remain the towering for the first and last time of the Union flag which has flown, 


On Avgust 15, British India ended ; and in accordance with the grant of independence 
alght and day, over the ruins of Lucknow Residency since that city's recapture In 1858. 


the two new Dominions of India and Pakistan came into being. At Delhi and Karachi 


Yespectively, the new fiags were raised at the new capitals, and pictures of the various 
events smsoclated with the birth of the new Dominions are reproduced elsewhere in this 
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IHERE is one simple recipe for solving the crisis 
facing Britain. It can be summed up in a word 
~-unity. With that all the other neceasary objectives, 
material and economic, can be sulved, if not imme- 
diately, in a few months or yoars: increased food 
and coal production, bigger exports, re-equipment 
of our industries, better balance of imperial populatien, 
development of an undeveloped empire. Not one of 
these objectives is harder or as hard to achieve as 
those which faced us in 1940. What we did in the 
early ‘40's to save ourselves from Hitler, we can 
do in the late ‘40's to save ourselves from want. 
It is only a question of pulling together. For the last 
two years we have been falling precisely because we 
were disunited. In time of danger a house or a nation 
divided against itself is bound to fall. 

It is, therefore, morally certain that we shall 
become united ; the ex- 
tent of our suffering in 
the meantime depends 
on how quickly we can 
do so. The will of a 
great people to survive 
can be taken as axio- 
matic. As unity is ulti- 
mately certain, the only 
question is how it will 
come about, Is it to be 
achieved by the free will 
of the people, or is it to 
be forced upon them by 
the totalitarian powers 
of government? The 
latter, about which a 
great deal has been said 
in Parliament, may seem 
to those in power the 
easiest and most ex- 
peditious way. But 
there is a fatal dis- 
advantage init. For if 
carried to its logical 
conclusion—and it is 
hard to see to what 
other conclusion it can 
be carried-—-it means re- 
versing the entire course 
cof a thousand years of 
British history. It means 
the abandonment of 
personal and political 
liberty and a reversion to 
a conception of govern. 
ment opposed to every 
belief in which the 
ordinary British man 
and woman has grown 
up during the past few 
centuries, To take this 
course to achieve unity 
~-though unity is es- 
sential—is a grave re- 
sponsibility for any 
Government to assume. 

In 1940 we were 
at war with a foreign 
Power and faced with 
invasion. The danger, though perhaps no greater 
than that of to-day, was both imminent and obvious 
to ¢very inhabitant of this island. Unity was not 
dificult, to achieve under such circumstances. 
Parliament, though until then bitterly divided by 
very real political and social controversies, laid aside 
its party differences and agreed to support a Govern- 
ment of unity. A Coalition Government was formed 
virtually representing the entire organised political 
life of the country. This pre-condition of easy and 
swift national unity does not exist to-day. The 
present Government, for all its enormous _parlia- 
mentary majority, was put into power, like the 
Conservative Government of 1935, with its even 
vaster parliamentary majority, by a minority of the 
people, It was not even supported by half the votes 
polled at the last General Election. It represents on 
the whole the less fortunate, and therefore leas well- 
educated, hal{ of the community, and, in a narrower 
and more cohesive sense, organiaed industrial Labour. 
In its extreme form that representation had been 
described by a member of the Government as a duty 


were absent, 
him. Later a 
akiatan * in all 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY : 


Tho opening meeting of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly took place at Karachi on August } 
sixty-nine members, each of whom represents 1,000,000 East 
On the following day Mr. Jinnah, Presi eat of the Muslim 
President of the Constituent Assembly. His 
design for the Pakistan 
assed a resolution that Mr, Jinnah shou 
Acts, documents, letters 
August 13 by air and stayed at Government Mouse aa tl 
including in his speech a message from H.M. the King. and later made a ceremonial drive with Mr. Jinnah through the strests 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
to look after such important but sectional interests, 


but not to care ‘a tinker's cuss” about the rest of 
the nation. For a Government formed on such 
Principles to impose unity by force on that half of the 
nation which it does not represent—and even in its 
more candid moments does not claim to represent— 
is, therefore, not a very hopeful proceeding. 

Yet, when all is said, the present Government 
represents one-half of the nation and represents it 
with great fidelity and high purpose. The failure 
to achieve the same national unity for the purposes 
of peace that we achieved for those of war cannot 
be laid solely at the door of Labour Ministers or back- 
benchers. It is as much the fault of their political 
opponents, who since their defeat in 1945 have shown 
little outward sign of conciliation or of a desire to 
find a common denominator for national reconstruction, 
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proposer, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
scented a after entices am by nied roamibers. 
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As much as the victorious Socialists they have con- 
centrated on speaking—or, rather, shouting—for the 
half or section of the nation which they represent. 
This, it may be argued, is the duty of a parliamentary 
politician: truth and sound policy are only to be 
achieved in a democratic country by the clash of 
party dogmas and programmes. Yet. this, though 
true in ordinary times, is not so in a period of external 
peril and revolutionary change. National unity 
then becomes a first pre-requisite of all successful 
and constructive action. The party politicians who 
served us well between 1940 and 1945 have, by and 
large, served us ill since. With the highest intentions 
but the narrowest interpretation of their duty, they 
have contributed little or nothing towards the funda- 
mental foundation of voluntary national unity on 
which this country and every one of us depend for 
survival in the years immediataly ahead. 

This, however, may be jess than fair to the 
politicians, For the divisions—social and economic— 
which lie at the root of the nation’s present disunity 
are not easy to overcomes. They are of long standing. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON AUGUST I1 JUST AFTER 
MR. JINNAH, WHO HAD BEEN ELECTED PRESIDENT, HAD PLACED TWO FLAGS OF THE SUCGESTED DESIGN YOR PAKISTAN OW 
DESK AND HAD ASKED FOR COMMENTS FROM THE MEMBERS. 


when members were enrolled. . There 
ai, where there are 13,000,000 o eds, 
venor-Generel of the Dominion of 

that he crenion of the now State was mainly, not wally, Gon 


On Ai 
der} Hohammag® All Ali i 
Lady Mountbatten arrived in Karachi on 


Ava. 23, 1947 


They go back to the days of Disraeli‘s ‘“‘ Two Nations,” 
and farther. Those who are called the “ workers "— 
that is, those engaged in what were until recently the 
legs well-paid branches of productive employment— 
are convinced that the sole result of their labours, 
apart from securing a pittance for themselves, must 
always be to enrich others unfairly. To get them to 
work harder under such circumstances is not easy. 
The classic capitalist method of overcoming this 
reluctance was the spur of want and starvation ; the 
threat of unemployment brought about by the latsses- 
faire device of deflation. We witnessed this un- 
pleasant process in uperation in the 1920's and 1930's. 
As a temporary expedient it worked well enough 
(except for the unemployed !), but only a very 
enthusiastic supporter of the capitalist system would 
maintain that it helped to remove the suspicion and 
social bitterness of in- 
dustrial Labour. The 
Socialist remedy, now 
being tried, is national- 
isation. So far, this has 
failed to evoke any 
appreciable response in 
the form of increased 
work or enthusiasm for 
work. Instead, the 
realisation is gradually 
gaining ground in 
Socialist circles that the 
only way to secure full 
human effort under 
nationalisation is by 
direction of labour. 
Translated into plain 
English, this means a 
return to a form of 
slavery, A man or 
woman who cannot 
choose or leave his or 
her employment is a 
slave. He may at first 
be a woll-treated slave. 
But history suggests 
that slavea who resent 
the conditions of such 
enslavement will before 
long, if not liberated, 
become ill-treated 
slaves. Whe can doubt 
that the British 
people—and not only 
those opposed to the 
present Government— 
will increasingly resent 
auch servitude when 
it is applied to them 
in time of peace ? 

To this the Govern- 
ment—and ita members 
are kindly, honourable 
and patriotic English- 
men in the grip of 
an economic and social 
theory which they em- 
braced in their youth as 
@ liberating and salva- 
ticnary creed—~will reply that direction of labour is 
@ matter of urgent national necessity. Necessity, it 
will be remembered, has always been an argament of 
tyrants, if those who rule us wish to avoid being 
tyrants—and no one doubts it—they should seriously 
consider whether industrial slavery is the only alter- 
native in their terrible economic predicament to that 
defiationary whip of hunger and fear which they so 
justly abominate. 1, for one, am convinced that there 
ig another way of giving the nation the unity and 
incentive it requires, It is to restore to British 
Workers real, ua opposed to nominal Hberty, by siving 
them once more control and ownership of 
means of livelihood. The people who Snead" 9 “ own m" 
the coal-mines and factories are neither the State-— 
a despotic abstraction-——nor High Finance-——another— 
but those who work in them, both by head and hand. 
In the transfer of industrial property from the State 
bureaucrat and the bureaucratic capitalist to the man 
who by his work and skill enhances that property 
lies, in my belief, the road back to liberty and to 
Engiand’s renewed moral leadership of mankind. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE ONLY MUSLIM DOMINION: 


PAKISTAN CEREMONIAL AND MEMORIES OF BRITISH INDIA. 


‘) THR SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NEW 
DOWINION OF PAKISTAN AT KARACHI: A GENERAL VIEW 
OF THE FINE MODERN BUILDING, 


aetna ainnenimnnn pentane 


A RKCALLING BRITISH LIVES LOST IN THE MUTINY: 
\Y THE MEMORIAL TO MEN OF HLM. 32ND FOOT, 
AND RUINS OF LUCKNOW XESIDENC: 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAW OF THE PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT RECALLING LOVAL INDIAN LIVES LOST IN THE MUTINY OF , GARLANDED ON ARRIVAL AT LONDON AIPORT: 
ASSKMBLY: MR, JOGEMDRA NATH MANDAL, HINDU 18$7: THE MEMORIAL TO INDIAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS > ak. HABIP IBRAHIM RAWIMTOOLA, THE FINNT 
UNTOUCHABLE, ARRIVING FOR THE OPENING MERTIN' : 


ic wv OH WER FOR PAKISTAN. 


INDIAN LADIES MOLDING UF TRE PAKISTAN FLAG FOR GUESTS TO EXAMINE ; 


AM INCIDENT ty THE CEREMONY OF UMPURLING THE PAKISTAN FLAG AT LANCASTER 
AT THE LANCASTER MOUSE CEREMONY OM AUGUST 15. a Hous 

birth of the Dominion of Pakistan tock pizce at midnight on August 14. The minorities. In London, Mr. Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola unfurled the fiag at Lan- 

with a white vertical bar, and a white orescsnt end star on caster House on August 15. On our front’ page we give = photograph of the Union 

hon August if after Mr. Jinnah, the Governor-General, Jack flying from the rulned Lucknow Residency from whenos It was hauled down at 

now known as Qaid-i-Asam (Great Leader), had been elected President of the Con- midnight on August 14. The memorials in the Residency grounds recall that though tho 

t Amsermbly, Mr. Liequat All Khan proposed its adoption and displayed the Mutiny was an Angio-Indian clash,.many Indian officers and men remained loyal to the 

which is the same eg the Muslim League flag, with a white bar to symbolise 


British. The 32nd Foot is now the Ist Bn. of the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, 


ME. HABIB IBRAHIM RAHIMTOOLA SFEAKING, 
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FROM HELICOPTER TO FIERY CROSS 
NEWS PICTURES OF BRITAIN. 


THE «kING's MAIL 

DELIVERED BY HELI- 

COPTER: A REMARK- 

AHLE PICTURE 

SHOWING THE AtR- 

CRAFT HOVERING 

OVER BALMORAL THE FIERY CROSS BRINGS THE NEWS OF “ XNTERPRIGE SCOTLAND” TO LONDON: 
CASTLE AT THE CON: THE TEAM, WHO RAK THE 400 MILES chenial dcecielpbtonney MKARING GUILDHALL, 
CLUSION OF = THE moning s _Baterprise Soa he Scottish Exhibition of Industrial Design, 
FIRST MAIL-CARRYING 5 which pene ie Bali hig on hogaat rat 26 the Bancarch Fastival, Scotland resorted to her ancient 
FLIGKT, ON AUG. 12. method of rousing the sand tm Aucus 11 8 relay team of runners who had fiery 


reached London. One of the cromes was for Scotemen in England ; the remaining nine 
He eee headed over BOA and B.ELA. pilots for delivery im various parts of the world. 


CRIME AT A OLANCE! MARKING A MAP ‘WITH COLOURED FLAGS 
IN THE NEW MAP ROOM AT SCOTLAND YARD. 
The Map Room at Scotland Yard has recently been con rs tow fn tee 
to asaist ‘fy bury in tate fant a W foro Senne, and ret phedenee a tats - 
here there A MOCK COURT FOR TRAINING RECRUITS TO THE METROPOLITAN POLIOR FORCE: CONSTABLES LEARNING 
CORRECT COURT PROCEDURE AT THE METROPOLITAN FOLICE TRAINING SCHOOL AT HENDON, WITH CHINE 
INSPECTOR ALLEW AG THE “ MAGISTRATE” AND COMSTABLES aS WITNESSES AND THK ACCUSED. 


GATHERING BRITAINS VITAL MARVEST: AN INTERNATIONAL COMBINE MARVESTER AT 1 THE HEART OF LOMDOM: A FORMAL GAkpER oF SUB-TROPICAL CHARM O80 TEE 
WORK THK SUSSRX DOWNS, NEAK LEWES. WORKED BY TWO: MEN, THIS GREAT ROOF OF A GREAT STORE, IX THE RIGNT RACKOROUND CAM BE SEEN THE Shine 
1K 18 ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO GARNERING WIDE ACREAGES OF COAN-LAND. OF ST. MARY ABBOTS, THE FARISH CHUROH OF XkmSINaTON. 
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A COUNTRY HOME FOR H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH: SUNNINGHILL PARK. 


1 . ws 
ee LT. 
7 oN §. 


2 mt mn im Oat 


ste REC 


neem entanantN Nn 


THR CREEPER-COVERED MAIN PACADE OF SUNWINGHILL PARK, WHICK HAS BREEN povGNT mY ree const 
SIONERS OF CROWN LANDS IN I : ZW OF SUNN 
GRANTED TO PRINCESS RLIZABETH BY THE KING AS A GRACE AND FAVOUR RESIDENCE. PARK ACROSS THE LAKE IN THE Sativa patentee Aenrnone 


omar 


FESR 


A DELIGHT sat. 
TING FOR A ROYAL 
RESIDENCE: A VIEW 
OF THE GROUNDS OF 
SUNMINGHILL FAKK, 
WITH «A BRIDGE 
SPANNING THE LAKE 


iN THE FOREGROUND. 
eehanttanan onl ener tenement 


AW INTERIOR FEATURE OF SURNINGHILL PARK: THE WHITE MARBLE 
STAIRCASE, WITH WROUGHT-IRON BANIBTERS. 


- ~ 
WITH RERBACKOUS BORDERS GAY WITH FLOWERS LEADING TO A WELL-HEAD AND 
ORWAMERYAL GATES: A SECTION OF THR GARDEN AT SUMNINGHILL PARK, 


INCE the announcement of Princess Elizabeth's engagement to Lieut. Philip’ 

Mountbatten there has been considerable. speculation as to where her Royal 
Highness will live after her marriage. On August !4 it was officially announced 
at Buckingham Palace that the King had deen graciously pleased to grant Sunninghill 
Park to Princess Elizabeth as « grace and favour residenop. Sunninghill Park was 
’ Crown propérty until the seventeenth century, the present house being built about 
1770, it is near Ascot, Berks, and was purchased by the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands in 1944. H.M, the King has farmed some 300 acres of the property since 
1945 and the building itself was requisitioned during the war and at one time was 
the headquartera of the United States Army Alr ‘Foroe. Some of the huts crected 

“in -the grounds during the war are being let to the Windsor Rural Council for SHOWING SIGNS OF NECLECT DURING THE WAR YEARS: LICHEN-COVERED STEPS LAADING 

housing, while others are being handed over to be erected on some other suitable site. 10 TRE BACK OF THE MANSION IN WHICH PRINCESS ELIZABETH WILL Live. 
neem nninnimnnmsce nite nH 









AMEUT-GRNERAL SIR PHILIP KEANE, 
VG, THE AUTHOR OF THR BUOK 


“PLAYING WITH BTRIPK, REVIRWED 
ON THIS PAGE, 
Gonerat Neame, who has been 


Lievt.Governor_ of Guernsey since 
iv45 and also Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Engineers, since the same yea 

was educated at Cheltenham and 
antered the Army in 1906, He served 
with it distinction during the 
(904-18 war, winning the V.C. and 
DSO. Betwean wars he served in 
Indja and in vari ff appoint- 
ments. He was G.O. 





y 


NEAME'S 

book contains 

the elements of 
several books; a 
book about 
soldiering, a book 
about climbing, 2 
book about travel, 
and a book about big- 
game shooting. “I 
have always been very 
fond of riding and 
shooting, and in fact 
of all country life, such 
as breeding animals 
and gardening,’ he 
says on an early page, 
before telling us that 
he was in the 
Cheltenham shooting 
Eight, coxed a baat, 
played hockey for his 








“PLAYING WITH STRIFE ": 


Gr PHILIP - 


Cyrenaica, 

in 1941, when he was captured by the by the 

Vtallang, cecaping in 1 

the author of “ German guatey fo in 
the Great War” (1923) 


county and the Army, 
hunted with the 
V.W.H. Cricklade, and 
won a great many point-to-points before the first 
German War, which broke out when he was twenty-six, 

Jn that war he won the V.C.: he has to mention 
it but skates modestly over the details. In the recent 
war he was an Army Commander in North Africa, 
at a time when the country which had invented 
armoured mechanised Warfare was deplorably under- 
equipped aa compared with the enemy, and its army 
in Africa stripped of what little it had, on the ground 
and in the air, by the demands of the expedition to 
Greece, He had to retire; secured the defences of 
Tobruk ; lingered behind in his anxiety, and was 
captured by the Italiana. Six months he spent in 
-omfortable captivity in Sicily and then was moved 





“TUE ITALIAN COMMERCIANTR PIERO NOLLET 
AS LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PHILIP NEAMF, V.C. 





WHILE AN ITALIAN PRISONER-OF-WAR. 


Mastrations from the book “ Sit ay Sie Witk Saif ae ly P haatanad of the Publishers, 


with a few other officers and batmen to a grim castle 
near Florence. There these venerable general officers 
constantly plotted escape as though they were a pack 
of subalterns. Some of them, at the fifth attempt, 
Kot away through a tunnel which it had taken six 
months (sometimes at the rate of an inch or two a 
day) to make, and, of those, two actually got into 
Switzerland. Sir Philip was not in that party; but 
after the Armistice, the Italians (almost all of whom, 
of all classes and ranks, he found friendly to us and 
willing to risk their lives to frustrate the Germans) 
let him and some comrades out to fend for themselves 
and dodge the Hun. The story of their pilgrimage, 
in strange disguises and with false papers, hiding in 
wet woods, cottages, farms and abbeys, would do 
credit to the invention of John Buchan. 

Between the wars Sir Philip climbed Alps with 
F. S, Smythe, shot chamois in the Pyrenees, soldiered 
in India, secured enormous specimens of tiger, Ovis 
ammon, and red snow-bear, and went on a mission 
to Tibet. In Lhasa he found three Old Rugbeian 
Tibetans, one of whom was a high official, one the 
head of the Lhasa police, and one the manager of the 





=“ Playing With Strife: The Autobiography of a Soldier.” By 
Lient, Genera] Sir Philip Neame, V.C,, K,BE., C.B., D.S.0, Thirty-one 
Plates in Half-Towe und Four Mapes and Plans, (Harrap; 130.) 


"; RETTER KNOWN 
THE FALSE IDENTITY 
CARD CAMRIKD BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PLAYING wiTH stairx” They have a lot to learn from Lhasa. 
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A V.C.'s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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“By LIEUT. GENERAL SIR PHILIP NEAME, Vi. * 


Am Appreciation ty SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


local hydro-electric plant—whether they wore the tic 
with their silks and furs is not disclosed. He enjoyed 
the scenery and architecture (he has a taient for 
describing both), but his relish for the local food was 
mitigated. “ Very 
soon after our arrival 
we were inundated 
by presents of food, 
for it is the custom 
to feed distinguished 
visitors free, but this 
food comprised four 
staple articles of 
diet, none of which 
appealed to the Euro- 
pean portion of the 
Mission. They were : 
whole sheep, dried 
complete with heads; 
sacks of tsamba; 
goats’ skins full of 
rancid butter and 
stinking to heaven; 
and literally thou- 
sands of chickens’ 
eggs, practically all 
of which were bad. 
Our Sikkim cook told 
us that he kept a 
large tub of water 
handy, and cach 
basket of eggs was on 
arrival tipped in. He 
rejected and sent 


back those eggs 
which (full of gas) 
ficated, and kept 
those that sank. 


About two in a hun- 
dred was his usual 





PS White wil (efct hig rt) Pra 
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A ~ Bricked-up entrance with open grille over, 


by his skill with the camera, will entirely satisty him. 
There are no snow-clad peaks in Guernsey ; there are 
no secluded monasteriea seldom penetrated by a white 
man ; and no sizeable mammals except the Guernsev 
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knows?) in 


Ministry of Food have been doing their 
very best to stop anybody in this island 
from ever eating a fresh egg: but it is evident 
that their technique is the technique of novices. 


The reprisals takes by Sir Philip and his 
companions were of the coals -of- fire 
kind. They gave the Tibetans liqueurs. 
“As there is some rule or prejudice in the 
case of lamas or abbots taking European 
alcohol, although I think they drink their own 
chang, or beer, we used to call the liqueurs 
“English water.’ ” 

The Tibetan civilisation seemed a very 
leisurely and graceful one: but there were 
A man could not drink tea in an 


The book ends with Sir Philip’s arrival in 









bag of good 

ones, Lines rele heathen ag into Chapel. 
rejected ones = Service -lift shaft. 

went back to x Shatt to tunuet. 

the store, KM Rice- pudding wall.” 
ready for the SS 

next guests of 

the Tibetan 2 = 7 

Goverament— — 
perhaps in a Scale in feet (approximate) 

year's time, 

perhaps (who SCENE OF THE “ESCAPE OF THE GENERALS 





Road tc to. | FLORENCE — 





A FLAN OF THE PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP, 


CASTELLO DE VINCIGLIATA, FLORENCE, SHOWING THE LAY-CUT AND THE FIVE ESCAPE ATTEMPTS, 
The British high-ranking officers captured the Italians and confined in the Castello dl Hata made a 
he tith one, ned under the chairmanshi ‘conentl N 


be ee i Re in the, pacoestful breakout of Alte Marshal 
ry to 

" hapa Sir 0. T. boyd t-General Sir A. Carton de Wiart, V.C, Brigadier J. Combe, Brigadier J. Harvest, 
that passage to R. Miles and General Sir R. O'Connor. The tunnel was nin and com- 
our governors pleted on Marth 20, 1943. The final cover was removed at 8.10 p.m. on May 29, and all the were 
P , clear of the tunnel by 850 p.m. The pare waa not raised until qwenty-two hours later. Brigediers Miles 
in Whitohall, ftzerland on ; Brigadier Combe was captured st Milan on March 30; Air. 
For years the Moershal was caught gt Comoyon Marth 2 Generals Carton de WI lant sad Oronmoy, sitar: reaching 
men in the beyond Bologna, brought back to poesia on April 6, 


cattle, whom I presume to be strictly preserved 
against the depredations of even the Lieutenant- 
Governor's rifle. 

I can only suppose that, as an ex-sapper officer, 
with memories of tunnelling beneath an Italian 
prison, he has taken to spcleology. 


There are 
caves in 
like the 


and he must surely, from time to time, ie seep ovren tiger it was who died“: 
give garden-parties, with lawn tennis thrown Gr casrszio or vinemiara, unors if ever there was & 
in if weather permits. But at fifty-nine it is waice tam cencnase’ uScAPE TUKKES charmed life, his has 
difficult to believe that all that, even reinforced was paiven. xg MAP ON THIS Pack. been, 
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THE BIRTH DOMINION OF INDIA: CELEBRATIONS IN LONDON. 


* z 
By 


TRE BIRTH OF A NEW 
DOMINION : THE SCENE OUT. 
SIDE INDIA HOUSE AS THE 
NEW FLAG OF THE DOMIEION 
OF INDIA WAS UNFURLED 
BESIDE THE UMIOW FLAG OW 
A CORWER OF THE BUILDING. 


HE birth of the two 
new Dominions of 
Pakistan and India were 
celebrated {mn London on 
August 15. Elsewhere in 
this isue we show the 
Pakistan flag, which was 
unfuried inside Lancaster 
House. Here we illustrate 
the ceremonies at India 
House, where the new flag 
of the Dominion of India 
was unfuried alongside the 
Unton Flag on a corner of 
the buflding in Aldwych 
in’ the presence of many 
Indians and Londoners whe 
also Hetened to specches 
felayed from inside India: 
House. Mr. M. K. Vellodi, 
who has been succeeded by 
Mz, V. Krishna Menon as 
High Commissioner, spoke 
from a platiorm backed by 
a full-length painting of 
Mahatma Gandhi and paid 
homage to “one whose 
name is tmperishable, 
Gendhi, the 


Indian of all t 
freatest. In ma, 
and one of the world's 
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THE BIRTH OF PAKISTAN CELEBRATED 
CEREMONIES IN KARACHI, THE CAPITAL. 


Sue /uRem wan tinue Mn Peer TTT nal eciuieenapanmepensanaaammeabanammanaannies 
3 


rae Saravana 
“ THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF FAKISTAN TAKES OFFICE: SIR ABDUR RASHID, CHIRF JUSTICE 
} OF LAHORE HIGH COURT, ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO MR. JINNAM AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
KARACHI, BE: A DISTINGUSSRED GATHERING, ON AUGUST 15. 
Nt hctenenttaceonntumn 


thane UU aaa one ner gRaneOARRIa NNN . 


SPEAKING FOR THR LAST 
TIME AS VICEROY OF 
INDIA: LORD MOUNT- 
BATTEN ADDRESSING THK 
PAKISTAN CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY ON AUGUST 14, 
WITH MR. JINNAH, THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL, ON 
Nis) LEFT, 


* z i 
4 


ORD MOUNT 
TTEN 
his last speech as Viceroy 
of British India when 
he addressed the Pakia- 
tan Constituent Assem- 
bly on August 14 on the 
eve of his becoming the 
conatitutiona! head of 
thé Dominlon of India, 
The Viceroy read a 
message from H.M. the 
King and paid tribute to 
Mr. Jinnah and other 
Muslim leaders for their 
assistance tn the nego- 
tiations which led to 
the establishment of the 
new Dominions. Later 
the Viceroy and Mr. 
jinnah made a ocore- 
moniai drive through 
the main streets of 
Karachi, 


TRE PREGIDENT OF THE 
MUSLIM LEAGUE BECOMES 
THE FIRGT GOVERNOR- 
OKNERAL‘ OF PAKISTAN : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
CEREMONY AT GOVERN: 
MENT HOUSK, KARACHI, 
WHEN MR, JINNAR WAS 
SWORN IN BY THE CHIEF 
justice. 


apttiaweroqnna 


THE STATE PROCESSION THROUCA THE MAIN STREETS OF KARACHI, LINED BY THOOPS, A SMILING GROUP FPHOTOORAPRED AFTER THE VICEROY MAD ADDRESSED THE 
AND WITH THE NEW YAKISTAN FLAG SEEN TOF RIGMT: A CEREMONY MARKED BY A PAKISTAN CONSTLTUKHT ASGEMBLY; (FROM L. TO .} MR. JINHAM, GOVERWOR- 
SURPRIBING LACK OF POPULAR EXMTMUSIASM. i iF GENERAL, LORD AND LADY MOUNTRATTZM, AND MIGG FATIMA yhiwas, 


wren retrterannnanectantn meena 
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THE DOMINION OF INDIA CELEBRATES 
ITS INDEPENDENCE AND BEGINNING. 


\yonwaanniamninninnsanntinoniinuyuannanmnnntin mmm 


j THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA SLYING OVER THE RED FORT, 
: DELHI, AFTER BEING UNFURLED BY FANDIT NEHRU ON AUGUST 16. 


1 rims un 


an rarer cr 


\ Fs 
THR FIRST GOVERNOR MAL OF THE DOMINION, WITH LADY MOUNTBATTEN, ") ; THE SCENE AB LORD MOUNTBATTEN WAS SWORN IN AR GOVERNOR-GENEWAL OF INDIA 
DRIVING IN STATE WITH PANDIT NEHRU SXATED ON THE LANDAU'S CANOPY, { BY THK NEW CHIEF JUSTICK IN THE DURBAR HAL! OF GOVERNMENT HOUR: 


N page 204 wa reproduce 
photographs of the ore- 

monies in Karachi which 
heralded the birth of the naw 
Dominion of Pakistan, Here 
we illustrate scones in the 
Dominion of India in which 
Lord Mountbatten took part 
as the new Governor-General 
ef the State. The Indian Con- 
atituent Assembly met shortly 
before midnight on Auguat 14 
in the Council House at New 
Delhi and were addressed by 
the President of the Assembly, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and then 
by Pandit Nehru, the Prime ee 
Minister. At midnight the y i : i . Sy .2 re! 
Assembly took # solemn pledge ” a re Cae % wy anenty Iu 
of dedication to the service of : : : thy ty 
India end her people, and then i 
Pandit Nehru visited 
Governmert House and formally 
requested Lord Mountbatten to 


aocept the office of Governor: | § ae . 
General. Early in the morning ek : 2 ES py 21% eS iv 
of August 15 Lord Mountbatten aay - 7 % 3 § r 
was sworn in by the Chief : 0H 

Justice of India in the Durbar aS € | 
Hall of Government House. se eS t 
Later Lord and Lady Mount- 7 ae ” 

batten drove in State to the 

Council House, where Lord 

Mountbatten, as Governor: 

Ganeral, addressed the Assembly 

and read a message from H.M. 

the King. Sn the evening there 

was a fteg-holating ceremony 

and march-past in Princes Park, 

watched by a crowd of some 

100,000 to 200,000 persons. 

Here Lord and Lady Mount- 

betten were mobbed by anthu- 

sisste in what Lord Mount- 

batten is reported to have 

called “the moet successful 

ceremonial fiasco in history." 

So great was the crush that 

Lord Mountbatten allowed three 

women and a child to perch 

themsetves on the rear of the 

landau (s0 sean in the. photo. r y 

graph on this page), while geen 

Pandit Nehru, who bad become { YHE UNFURLING OF THE NEW FLAG OF THE DOMINION OF INDIA BY PAMDIT NEARU ON AVOUST 15: A VIEW OF THE CEREMONY, WITH INDIAN 
waparated from his car, seated TROOPS IN THE FOREGROUND AND CONGRESS VOLUNTEERS (1M WHITE) BEHIND. 

Dimeelf of the front CAMRY. eemmcnnammninnemannmimeeennaniinimesianainaiTeititmientttstenNNm Rae nIuRmRnN mRn AIRMEN sae me ia in veer 


me AEN af 
& Mors. PPI: 
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OR some time now there has been 
speculation a6 to the future of the 
famous Gurkha troops from the State of 
Nepal, in view of the military developments 
in India, I have not joined in this, because 
I was aware that negotiations on the subject 
were in progress and that they must be 
difficult and complicated. One statement 
made trom time to time, that the Gurkhas 
would not continue jn the Indian service, 









Ppreoceupations, 
and for some time 
it contented itself a Abs a 

with protests, which brought no permanent improvement. 
In 1814 Lord Moira, who combined the offices of 
Governor - General and Commander -in-Chief, decided 
that the time had come to take action, and the Gurkha 
War began. It did not go by any means according 
to plan. More than ane attempt to storm the 
Gurkha stockades failed, the most famous being that at 
Kalunga, when the legendary hero, Rollo Gillespie, was 
thot dead at the wicket of the fort, urging on hesitating 
troops, and the whole operation collapsed. The campaign 
continued until early 1816, when General Sir David 
Ochterlony closed upon the Nepalese capital of Kathmandu 
and there dictated a treaty of peace. It was not ignominious 
for the Gurkhas. They surrendered the lands they had 
usurped and admitted a British Resident, but otherwisc 
their State was left intact and in isolation. Even to-day 
Nepal is little known and but few Britons have seen it. 
Some years afterwards the Gurkhas began to take service 
with us as riflemen, but on thelr own terms. No British 
recruiting officer crossed thelr frontier; they came to 
India and enlisted there. 

The achievements of the Gurkhas are well known, but 
it may be said that they were never more glorious than 
in the Second World War. They have served in formations 
with Indian troops of every race, but their officers have 
always been British, With the progress of “‘ Indianisation " 
of the officers of the Indian Army, which made such long 
strides in the war that in a few cases there were no British 
officers in certain Indian units by its end, they became still 
more sharply differentiated from the rest of the Army and 
bound to the British by closer ties. British officers who 
had served with Gurkhas greatly distinguished themselves, 
the outstanding figure among them being General Sir William 
Slim—in fact, it was said jocularly that there existed a 
* Gurkha camarilla,” which took all the best posts. When 
it became clear that there were to be vast constitutional 
changes in India, still more when it was decided that India 
was to be ‘divided into twa Dominions and that the Indian 
Army was to be split in two, the future of the Gurkha 
troops became a matter of high importance, not merely 
because of their great military valuc, but also because of 
the economic and political necessity of employing them 
as soldiers, A Nepal which was deprived of such an out- 
let for its young men might eventually become a source 
of trouble. 

On August 6 « staternent was issued im Delhi which was 
summarised at some length in TAs Times of the following 
day. It announced that an agreement had been reached 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom, India 
and Nepal, though it was only an outline so far, and details 
concerning terms and conditions of service still remained 
to be filled in, The most important claute is that cight 
battalions, the first and second dattalions of the and, 6th, 
7th and roth Gurkhp Rifles, with their regimental centres, 
have been allotted to service under the British Government. 
A mission will soon be sent to Nepel to discuss details, 
The remainder of the Gurkha battalions will form part of 
the Army of the Duminion of India (Hindustan}). By the 
time this article appears all Gurkha units at present serving 
in the Dominion of India will have come under the com- 
mand of its Commander-in-Chief, General Lockhart. Those 
few now serving in Pakistan will have come under the 
command of its Commander-in-Chict, General Messervy, 
but in this case only temporarily, until they can be moved 
into the Dominion of India, Those sbroad will remain 
uncer the command of the former Commander-in-Chief in 
India, now known as the Supreme Commander, Field 
Marshal Auchinicck. Exclusive of the cight battelions 
which pass to the British service, there are, nineteen in 


I never believed to be justified. The Gurkha soldier of India. What bappene in thie case will be determined 
to-day is the equivalent of the Swise pikeman of the sixteenth GUBKEA, Cs OF: WORLD WAR 'It. by the Government of Nepal and the sentiments of the 
century in Europe, and he enlfsts for similar reasons : on the Gurkha troops themselves, who are to hold a referendam 
cone hand, he is sought after as an admirable soldier ; on on the subject. They may accept Indian officers, The 
the other, he inhabits a mountainous and relatively poor probability seems to be that British officers with experience 
country, to which it is an economic necessity that a pro- of service with Gurkhas—and there will be a large number 
portion of its young men should go abroad to earn money. jus—may be jent or seconded, when willing, to the 
Military life being to his taste, he earns it as a mercenary, Axvmy of India for service with the Dominion's Gurkhe 
using the word in no pejorative sense. These were the Perhaps we may see both British and Indian 
motives which sent the Swiss to serve the Emperor or the officers in this capacity, and I know there are excellent 
King of France. The association of the Gurkha has hitherto judges who believe that such a scheme would work, though 
been with the British jn India. There was good reason it might be difficult to start with. it has been laid down 
to hope that this might be maintained, but, on the other that no individual sokdier will be asked to transfer against 
hand, there did not appear to be ground for the supposition his will either to the British service or that of the Dominion 
that a proportion of the Gurkhas who leave their Himalayan of India. It is to be presumed that, should he object: 
kingdom for a period of military service would refusc to to doing either, he will be released from his engagement. But 
perform that service with the forces of the Dominion of it is virtually certain that there will be no lack of volunteers 
India. the battalions the British service and probable 

‘The association of which I hava spoken is not very old, be replenished when the Gurkhas 
baving lasted for have accustomed 
something over their minds to the 
a century. new conditions, 
During the The future of 
Napoleonic Wars the battalions 
the extension of which remain in 
the frontiers of India will preeum- 
Nepal and = en- ably be on the 
croachments into same lines as their 
the Company's past, and, as such, 
territories in the docs not req 
Ganges Valley 
bod caused 1 ~~. A in the British ser. 
great anxiety. ue enemys FEE aanenanesinase any vice will obviously 
The Indian \ SUBADAR KETRABARADUR AMAVILDAR _TULBABADUR not remain in 
Government had, \aisth Royal Gurkha Rises Rites.  1/Sth Royal sCantha Rides | 3/6th Gurkha Rife. Won the India. | They will 
however, heavy . for try in action | Posthumously awarded the V.C. * V.C. for gallantry } ly awarded the V.C. et nena tikeran during de moved to some 

teres Burma, in ( Guring an attack on Mortar } for gallantry at Monte San . outside station, 
\ 
\ 





for gallantry at Mortar Bluff, 
Burma, in 1944. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE FUTURE OF GURKHA TROOPS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 

























Bluff, in Burma, in IM4. | 
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} GURUNG. \. ; 
32n4 Gurkha Rifles. Won the 4/8th Curkhs Rifles. Awarded 
. MC. for _ gallantry pear the V.C. for an single- 
~ Tamandu, Burma, ta 1345 handed fight at Taungdsw, 
. when a rifleman, Burma, in 1945, 


A TYPICAL MEMBER OF A RACH WHICH POR 100 VRARS HAS 
SST FIGKTIVG EN TO LyDlA TO SEKVE UNDER Bettie 
OFFICERS: 4 GURENA [h.MATIONAL DRESS, 


italy, in 1944, 


ugar pings i iawn seni omg Nsiertom Ne saat 
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existence, but seven of these are war- 
service waits, which will probably not 
remem 


in being. 
The officering of the Gurkha battalions, 







and probably 
within the next 





the infantry of a division in that station, where it would 
be most welcome. I believe that, writing soon after the 
end of hostilities on the future of defence, 
1 suggested the formation of a Gurkha division in Malaya, 
though at that time I could only guess at the probable 
developments in India. There may be some problems to 
settle regarding rights of passage, but they cannot be 
insuperable if India remains friendly and reasonable, and 
if the worst came to the worst, they could be solved by the 
use-of aircraft. Considerable numbers of troops can be 
moved, either as recruits coming out of a country or time- 
expired men returning to it, by a small number of aircraft 
when there is no question of moving equipment with them, 
Many will feel regret that the changes in India have rendered 
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will prove to be enduring. ‘' Left-Wing pressure,” 
ominous phrase in many parts of the world, 4 not unknown 
Pakistan, former, We can 
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INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL IN A DIVIDED WORLD: THE SCOUTS’ JAMBOREE. 










AN INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERMOOD : 
SCOUTS FROM 

SWEDEN, THE 

UNITED STATES, 

i PRANCE AND 
{ BNGLAND IN CAMP 

AT MOISEON. 













ENGLIIM SCOUTS UNDER CANVAS AT MOISEO! 
A CHEERFUL GROUP AT THE SCOUTS’ WORLD 


‘ 
; 
' JAMBOREE WHICH OPENED ON AUGUST 9. 






















_y! ma HAS ame aR by 
A REPLICA OF THE CROSS ANP DOME i A DISPLAY BY THE NEW ZEALAND CONTINGENT: 4 SPIRITED 
OF 87. FAUL’S AS TNK GATEWAY TO | KENDERING OF A MAORI WAR-DANCE BY SCOUTS WITH PAINTED 
THE LONDON CONTINGENT’S CaM } BODIES AND WEARING GRASS SKIRTS. 









eaasineriann 


A SCOUT FROM FINLAND. 


oe ermeesesesecascemencme penetra 


A DISPLAY BY TRE SCOTTISH CONTINGENT: HIGHLAND | TYPIFYING THE ATMOSFHERY OF INTER: 



















DANCING TO THE MUSIC OF A DRUM-AND-PIPE BAND. NATIONAL GOODWILL AT MOLESON: =A 
SCOTTISH SCOUT SHOWING HIS BAGPIPES 
TO TWO PALESTINIAN sCOUTS. 


Meeeenunmncrminunnstrnmaiminninneatstaimninatnntin 






SCOUT PROM SWEDEN. 


nein in 


at THE JAMBOREE: COLONEL W. WILSON, 
HEAD OF THE INTERWATIONAL BUREAU OF - 
SCOUTING IN LONDON; M. AURIOL, TRE FRENCH 
PRESIDENT; AWD GENERAL MICHEL LAFONT, 
CHISY YEERCA SCOUT {LEFT TO RfGMT). 













| WATCHING THE LONDON SCOUT PAOEANT 
) THrovew THE AGES": LORD ROWALLAN, THE CHIKY 
ECOUT, WITH LADY ROWALIAN AND THEIR 80N (RIGHT). 


* vrnyene natant naam atmmer tune mr 




















-site siotmaieannonnmsnnionnaran 


1H sixth Scouts’ World Jamboree and the first since 1937 opened at Moisson, near Paris, on August 9. 
For ten days scouts representing over Afty nations, including six thousand from Britain, the Common- 
wealth and tha Empire, have been demonstrating the international brotherhood of the Scout Movement. The 
scouts have been accommodated in a vast canvas city divided into fifteen sub-camps, each contingent building 
thelr own gateway to symbolise thetr place of origin. The London contingent built  reptioa of St. Paul's Crosa 
and dome, the gateway of 2 desert fort formed the entrance to the Moroccan camp, and s Breton lighthouse 
was Ghosen by scouts from Brittany. Displays and national dancing tock piece in 2 central arena, the Scottish 
contingent being particularly popular with their Highland dancing to the music of a drum-and-pipe band. On 
August 14 the Prench dent, M, Vincent Auricl, paid an oficial visit to the Jambores, which has had the 
utmost support from the French Government. 
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EUROPE, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA: 
NEWS PICTURES FROM MANY LANDS. 


FLORIDAS RED TIDE SOME OF THE MANY THOUSANDS 

OF DEAD FISH RECENTLY WASHKD UF OW FLORIDA # WEST COAST 

Twice during this year once in January and once recentiy jhe went coast 
of Florida has ewe assailed by 8 strange agus, the red tide 

amber ates have red in the ea caleed 

THE SRITISH MILITARS TATTOO IN BERLIN A REHEASSAS bodies of fish, cast to ret < 06 the shore 
TO WHILH 75000 CHILDREN WERE ADWITTED FREI by the sudden mropiation aa ow iy 

The British Military Tattoo ¢ ven at the pic Stadium in Berlin 

from August 11 to 16 to demonstrate a fhcloney of the British Army 

of the y hich: ft far exceeded expectation, 


became 
werish and the gatea were rushed by a hee crowd e 


British officer 
and sevarel German civ lana being injured 1 ia claimed that when 
the show began alter 4 delayed start, some 50,000 spectators were 
present the spectacle being evidently to the teste of a militaristic nation 


THE LOW PIKE THR ARCHAOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTAL RAFT 

MAKING ITS FIRST LANDPFALI AT PUKA PLKA ON AUGUST 3 

‘Towards the end of April ed Scandinavl ins leit Callao in a raft modelled 

‘on the ancient Peruvian bales raft in an attempt to prove that pre- 

Inca Indians travelled in wat way to Polynesia. On Auguat 3_ after 

travelling 4100 nites a stasty sever, Gaya, they reached Puka Puke, 

Te a te Fe counts or tani FROM COMMONWEALTH TO COMMONWRALTH CAPTAIN 

COOKS EXDLAVOUR 1N pp hissimiehed in fae 

FOOD AND INDUSTRY TWO OF O€RWANYS PRO ‘This silver model of Captsin Cook » 
reese atserras 4 bourne & spns Auta Sorento Corman ene yO 
(CF THE MARVRAT TO THE BACKGROUND OF ESSZX'S 


between 
the ware and H MS Commonwealth is now a shore establichment at 
FACTORY CRIMNEYS Kure, hay and in Naval tradition the mode! has passed to the new 


re. the name A ailver eras accompanies the model 


A SILENT COMMENT ON BRITAIN § CRISIS «SOME OF THE FIRST COAL BLAZING SUNBMINZE POR THE LAST TEST'S OPENING DAY PART OF THE SHERT-ALERVED CROWD WHICH FACKED 
IMPORTED FROM AMERICA BEING UNLOADED BY GRAB AT ROTHESAY TAR OVAL OM AUGUST 16, ONZ OF THE ROTTEST DAYS OF THE SUMMER ENGLAND BATTED, FIRST AND ALI. 
DOCK GLASGOW A PEW MILES PROM THE LANARKSHIRE COALPERLDS BDAY, SCORING 31 POR PX WICKETS, MUTTON BEING Tor-scoRER witm &$, CUT 
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THE WHITEHAVEN MINE DISASTER: 
104 LOST IN BRITAIN’S OLDEST UNDERSBA PIT. 





THE SCENE OF A PIT PAGASTRR IN WHICH 104 LIVES WERE LOST: RELATIVES OF THE TRAPPED MEN TRE EXD OF A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE: THE AMBULANCE |.MAYING THR PIT 
WAITING AT TMK PIT-HEAD, WILLIAM PIT, WHOSE WORKINGS RUN UNDEK THX BEA (BACKGROUND, RIGHT). WITH THE THRER MINERS WHO WALKED OUT LONGO AFTER THE KXPLOSION. 


RESCUK WORKERS, LADEN WITH SPECIAL EQUIFMENT, PREPARING TO ENTRA THE NOW- 
DANGEROUS WORKINGS AT WILLIAM FIT, IN A DESPERATE ATTEMPT AT RESCUE. 


TUE THREE MEN WHO MADE A MIRACULOUS ZECAPE FROM THE DISASTER, THANKS TO 
THE EXPRRIKNCE OF BIRKETT: (£. TO R,) JAMES WRIGHMAN, JOHN DIRKETT, DANTEL 
mupr, 


TH under-sed coal mines of the Whitehaven distrist of West Cumberland have been the 
poenes of many mine disesters. During the week-end of August 15-17, William Pit, 
Britain's oldest under-sea mine, witneseed yet another of these disasters. At about 5.40 p.m. 
on Friday, August 15, when {17 men wars working ia the mins, an explosion cocurred, 
There were a number of heavy falls of rocks. Three men oame out and seven others living 
were shortly located and rescued. By the Seturday afternoon, following the-centinuous 
efforts of rescue parties (same from distant collieries), fifty bodies hed been loosted and the 
National Coa! Board had announced that there was Uitte hope that any of the trapped men 
would be found allys, Very shortly after this three men walked out from the far end of the 
expleaion area by a * back road.” These were Daniel Hinde (forty), Jobo Birkett (about 
Kitty), and James Weighman (twenty-three). Thanks to Birkett's experience, it ls reported, 
they had been able to make thelr way to safety by dangerous and sometimes gas-filled roeds. = agayrarm’s OLDEST UNDER-SEA MIKE AND THE SGEME OF A DISASTER IM WHICH 104 LIVES 
By the Sunday evening ninety dodies had been found and hopes of any yet surviving were = wane Lost: AN AERIAL VIEW OF WILLIAM PIT, WHITERAVEN. THK SEA, UNDEX WHICH 
abandoned, ‘The totel death-roll was therefore 104. THN WORKINGS BRUM, 15 TO THE LEFT. 








LOUGHRIGG TARM AND SKELWITH BRIDGE (FOREGROUND), RYDAL WATER AND GRASMERE BEYOND, AND (BACKGROUND) DUNMAIL RAISE AND THIRLMERE : 
A LOWSR-ALTITUDE PICTURE, DOMINATED BY SIIDDAW (CENTRE, SKYLINE), 


“DEEP SOLITUDES MAJESTIC HBIGHTS ... STILL WATER” FROM > 


(ABOVE.) LOOKING 
SOUTHWARDS OVER 
THE FULL LENGTH 
OF LAKE WINDER- 
MERE, WITH WANS- 
FELL PIKE (LEFT) AND 
AMBLESIDE AS A 
BLACK SMUDGE 
(RIGHT, CENTRE): AN 
INPRA-RED PHOTO- 
GRAPH, 


EBAUTY, postry, 
romance nd 
sometime wet 
weather—are cioealy 
ed with 
famous 

holiday and tourist 
centre, the English 
Lake District. In 
this remarkable 
mountainous ares of 
Weatmorland, Cum- 
berland and Lanca- 
shire grand moun. 
tains and lonely 
valleys, beautiful 
lakes and = rugged 
pikes are concen- 
trated in an area of 
some 90 miles. In 
that small compas 
there are 180 moun- 
tains that rise at 
Yeast 2000 ft., and 


‘sixty-four lakes, 


every fourth a large 
one, To quote from 
Arthur Mee’s " Lake 
Counties *: " It hes 
deep solltudes, majeo- 
tio heights, and the 
solomn beauty of atill 
water, a grouping of 
natural beauty un- 
common in this 
country and here 
soon at its beet.” 
Moreover, it has in- 
apired noble prose. 
and immortal vera’, 
and is aseociated 
with Wordsworth, 
de Quincey, Southey 
and Coleridge, atid 
ala with Sir Maloolm 








iowa.) 

B WHOLE OF COMTS- 
N WATER, WHERE 
1 MALCOLM, CAMP. 
LL HOPES TO TAKE 
UEBIRD 11. ON HER 
ALS, WITH THE 
SWAY FIRTH AND 
EB SCOTTISH COAST 
‘YORD: A HIGH. 
NITUDE DUFRA-RED 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


mpbell’s speed 
als. As soon as 
is satisfied with 
» modifications to 
fjet-engined Blue. 
a 11., Sir Maloolm 
ina an attempt to 
tak his own record 
Coniston Water, 
141-7 im.p.h. pet up 
August 1939. On 
ie pages we repro- 
ce four remarkable 
views of the Lake 
strict taken by Mr. 
H. Wood. Some 
ire taken with 
otographio plates 
witive to-the infra- 
l rays, used in con- 
netion with an 
ve-red filter at- 
‘hed to the camera 
ws. This method ts 
4 im order to 
lude  far-distant 
tures which ordin- 
+ photography will 
= séoord, and to 
minate mist. In 
> infra-red photo- 
iphs a white effect, 
Igesting snow, is 
netinies obtained. 
ople who love the 
lque English Lake 
strict will be able 
identify uty 
ote ot y in- 
wat readors to know 
it tha National pega TARN PASS AND LANCDALES, WITH DERWENTWATER AND BASLENTHWAITR IM THE BACKGROUND: A VIAW OVER THE PORTION OF THE LAKE DISTRICT 
ust owns approxi BEST KNOWM TO HOLIDAY-MAKERS AND CLIMBERS. 
ely 20,131 acres KEY— 


fet 
ee Lake ee A, The Solway Ficth. D. Crammock ‘Water, G. Borrowdale. K. Rossett Gill. N. Eascdale Tarn. Q. Great Langdale. 


ree are protected. B. Brackenthwaite Fell. | E. Buttermary. HM. Derwentwater. L, The Langdale Pikes. | O. Wrynose Pass. R. Chapel Stile. 
C. Bessenthwaite Lak: F, Great Gable. J. Ullecarf and Thirimere. | M. Stickies Tarn, P. Blea Tarn and Blea Tarn Pass. | S. Little Langdale. 


AR: UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
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ARAB VERSUS JEW IN PALESTINE: AN OUTBREAK OF COMMUNAL HATRED. 


ate 
TWELVE ARABS WERE MURDERED BY MEMBERS OF WAGANAH ; 
OF A HOUSE BLOWN UP NEAR PETAH TIKVA ON AUGUST. 15. 


sesame tare i neynnnnenetigt 
ies ae mead ot 


tegen anemermereetAAimermremeintenAAmMARETnn It 
A SUFFER BETWEEN ARABS AND JEW: SRITISH TROOPS FORMING A CORDON BETWEEX 
JAFFA AMD TEL AVIV FOLLOWING COMMUNAL RIOTING AXD MURDER. 


faa entoanetnrsantiarenae eeameaatandabann iouneensetaatietemanamehapaeenimaizumaltaeiemameamndarseniianecance 


DAY-TIME OM THRE jJAPPA-TEL AVIV BORDER: 4 PEACEFUL STREET SCENE WITH 
TRE SMOULDERING FIRE OF COMMUNAL HATRED BENEATH THE suRFACE, 


As If encouraged by the Jewish terrorists’ recent murders of British troops and their 
auccess in defying the Pavstine Government, communal ill-feeling in Palestine hes 
once again flared up and British troops have again been called upon to protect both 
Jew and Arab from the extremists of the two races. On August {0 Arab terroriats 
attacked # Jewish oaf6 near Tel Aviv, killed three Jews, a Jewser, and an Arab, and 
wounded sight others. In retaliation for this attack members of Hagansh on 


RETALIATION FOR AN ARAB ATTACK ON A JEWISR CAvh ; RUING OF THR NOURE IN WHICH 
TWELVE ARABS WERK MURDERED BY HAGANAH. 


THE MOVE PROM THE DISTURBED AREA: AN ARAB LOADING HI MOUSEHOLD GOODS 
ON TO A TRUCK IN PREFARATION FOR EVACUATION TO AH ARAB AREA, 


RIOMT-Time ON THE JAPPA-TRL AVIV WORDER: FLAMES GWEEPING ACROSE A jew 
LUMBER-YARD SET ON PIKE BY ARABS FROM JAFFA. 


August 15 shot dead four Arabs in a houge near Patah Tikwa and Ister blew up the 
building. Eight Arabs, including four chif@ren, were buried in the débris and were 
filled. It was reported on August 15 that the week's casualties totalled twenty-two 
Arabs and twelve Jews killed, and about eighty Arabe and Jews tnjured. A curfew 
was texposed on the Jeffa-Tel Aviv border asia and troops formed: s .sordom to 
separate the commenition~a police duty for which they get fittle credit. 
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PEOPLE IN 


Middle 
1914-18 war with aiatinesion 


THE PUBLIC 
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(&) RICKARD 
COLVILLE, RN. 
Appeinted ved Secrarp to 
tows: Hitchie RN. Third ry 


of Admisal Sle Sydney Colville 
has been twenty~ in 


; to the Ki 
ax es eo 
Lone 
{ 


> wat employed in Foreign Office, 


THE SAWBWA OF YAUNGHWH. 
Elected President of the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Burma, and 
installed, The Burmese Prime 
Minister, in his speech, pointed 

| out that the election as resident 
ee & Shan by an Assembly com- 
posed predominantly of Burmese, 

was intended az a gosture of 
Burmese ood wil to minorities, 
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EYE: PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


MR, WIXOLA PETKOV. 
Leader of the Dulearian Parlin: 
ment opposition. Arrested 
June 6, and on August 16 found 
tuilty of having planned to asize 
brane condemned to death 

hanging: On June}! Mr, Bevin. 

ad amurances in, regard 

i ry ‘ne conduct, ot Mr. Petkov's 
trial. 


jer 
ince 
ferred to_ RN, isis; 
i LAF, 1919. A AO.C., East Afri 


oe 


yoni 


Appointed Director of the British Museum (Nat 
History) with effect from October 1, 1947. Prom wr 19 
‘a wealth Ratton regard to t! e"Demsione of of inate 
a istan, former post, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary Of State for ndia, has terminated, and he has 
Tesigned from office of Under-Secretary of State tor Burma. 


mS. X. KRISHNA MENON, 


PRINCE KUGEN OF SWEDEN, 
rei “ren for the Dominion of 


Died | in n Stockholm, A 17, aged eighty-two, 
Gucar Ii of Sweden. peri rou 
Reprasent fn the National Gallery of Stoc! ot Fated 
London 1931 to open the Exhibition of Sui Arts and 
Crafts, Rendered valuable services to the Norwegian 
Resistence the war by acting aa ” postmaster, 


\neimensnsettiranie nomen 


SEVENTEEN YEARS OF ACE ON AUCUST 21: HLR.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, 
YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF THEIK MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Princess. Margaret, born on August 21, of er entered her eighteenth yssr on Thuraday ‘ast, 
with ithe good wishes of every one of her father’s lg ced The Royal family PH at 
Bah Ped seth: Printcetee and ther perme have been enjoying £2 euttoe:l life, ee 


. Saami gi 


" 


SIGNING THE PIWANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
U.K, AND INDIAT SIR WILFRID KADY AND MR. V. MARAMARI RAD (LEFT), 
The Covernesent of. the: Uaited Kingdom ea the Government of India on August 14 concluded 
an interim agreement to oar, Ne tad Treetaty London, and te to India’s eterling balances. 
rosie corms eee Si Wl ery. lend Seaneery cai benall of that 
Teepective Goremments were Sir iy, Jorn Cecond "Soret iy Treasury, and 
Mr.V. Narahari Rao, Secretary of the Financial Department and Leader of the isdian Delegation, 


THE MEWLY FORMED SRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION: MR. JONN SEWSTRAD, LORD ASHFIELD, 
SIR CYRIL MURCOMD (CHAIRMAN), S1R WILLIAM VALENTINE WOOD AND LORD RUSHOLME (L. TO R.). 
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H CIVIL AVIATION”: 


Deawn ny ove Srrcia, Axnit, G. H. Davis, wint 
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WHERE THE LARGEST LANDPLANE EVER BUILT IN BRITAIN WILL BE ASSEMBLED: A DIAGRAMMATIC 


Work on the greatest, landplane ever built in this gountry—the Brabazon J., first 
prototype of the Bristol 167 serles—is progressing well, and the gigantic Assembly 
Halls at Filton, near Bristol, will be sufficiently advanced in construction to permit 
the aircraft to be moved into them towards the end of next month or in early October. 
eo airliner fteelf has been described by Lord Nathan, Minister of Civit Aviation, as 
one of the high adventures of British civil aviation . . . 3 new Queen Elizabeth 


of the alr . . .” but the building of the Assembly Hails has also been no mean feat 
of constructional engineering, for they have an overall fength of 1052 ft. ; an overall 
depth of the centre bays of 420 ft. ; and the span of the roof trusses ts 331 ft, The 
height to the eaves fs 63 {t., and to the roof apex, 117 ft. The floor area is 7} acres, 
while outside there is & concrete apron, on which the sewly-constructed airoraft oan 
be manwuvred, covering 6% nores. ‘In addition to the main halls; the Final Assembly 
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THE GIANT AIRLINER BRABAZON I. AND ITS ASSEMBLY 


ME CO-OPERATION OF THE Brisrol AznoPLanez Co,, Lrp, ne 








DOANLTH OYHR BOM IK ALTY 
ARLE LONDON iy br wine) 





RAWING OF THE SITE AT FILTON, WITH ITS VAST HALLS, AND DETAILS OF THE BRABAZON I. AIRLINER. 


Hall; and the Flight Shed, there are adjoining ancillary buildings consisting of the | #3 shown in our drawing compared with other woll-known aircraft, 2 London ‘bus 
Administration and Canteen blocks. Behind the buildings lies the immense runway | and the Admiralty Arch. The cabin will be pressurised. and will a¢cnmmodate 
for testing the gigantic aircraft, which is being constructed from east to west—that is, { 100 passengers on a normal Jong-distance flight, as well as a crew of fourteen and 
in the diection of the prevailing west winds. It is over a mile and a half long and , a total woight of freight and baggage cf Sj tons. It is expected that the 
100 yds.. wide, and a complete village of thirty-six buildings had to be demolished to 


firat of these airliners will be ready for the North Atlantic service in 1960 and 
trike ‘way for it. In order to give some idea of the immense size of the Brabazon, it they may also be used on other routes. 
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BRITISH HISTORY SUGGESTS A BRITISH FILM: “CAPTAIN BOYCOTT.” 


“ENGLISH ARMY ARRIVING TO HELP THK ULSTER 


A BATTERING-RAM USED TO BREAK INTO THE HOVEL OF A 
VOLUNTEERS WHO CAME TO MARVEST CAPTAIN BOYCOTT’S CROPS: 


RECALCITRANT TENANT IN COUNTY MAYO: THE METHODS WHICH 
CAUSED THE LAND AGENT CAPTAIN BOYCOTT TO BE “ BOYCOTTED.” 


ee | 


{ CONSULTING OLD VOLUMES OF “THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” POR CORRECT DETAILS; MR. EDWARD { 
CARRICK, FILM ART DIRECTOR. 


hininsisnnidoniaaiaumanrinaberenpn 


re was 
ween SURAT san 


“SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN” PITCHING THEIR CAMP OUTSIDE i “) SHALL FINE YOU—ER--TWOPENCE!"" MR, CECIL 
"AIN BOYCOTT’S HOUSE : THEY CAME 1N 1880 TO PROTECT VOLUNTEER HN PARKER AS CAPTALN BOYCOTT, WHOSH NAME IS THE 
ORANGEMEN WARVESTERS. bi SYNONYM FOR “OSTRACISATION,” 


uroriannenatnuunienninnmne msmnllisnsnnunmntin. NnntnanNiuaRr imma uulnKtimRRRME hence nana 


{ MCGINTY (NOEL PURCELL) INFLAMES DAVIN (STEWART GRANGER), EG. (ulam REDMOND), 


BY GIVING THEM 


“rm SICK OF TRYING TO MAKE AN ARMY OUT OF. A ATING sociEry’’: 
DAVIN (STEWART GRANGER) DRILLING MIS REBELS, MOGINTY (NORL PURCELL), THE 
SCHOOLMASTER, 1% HIB SECOND-IM-COMMAND. 


SEAN (RDDIE BYRNE) AND OTNER FARMERS IN THE LOCAL “ PU! 
[WS OF FAGAN’S DEATH. ° 
moh wena 


Everyone uses the word “boycott,” but it is not general knowledge that this 
synonym tor ostracisation derives from the name of Charfes Cunningham Boyoott 
(1832-97), unpopular land sgent for Lord Erne in County Mayo. Mis esverity in 
rent-collecting and stern gviction of recalcitrant tenants caused the logal Irish to 
refuse to supply him with necesgities or to work for him. The story of Captein 
Boyoott has bean mads into an Individual Picture film and is due for ite gals 


premiére under tha patronage of Queen Mary at the Gszumont, Haymarket, on 
September | in ald of the Newspaper Press Fund. Mt. Carrick art director, consulted 
“The Ilustrated London News” of 1880, which reported the activities of the 
** Boycotting Boys," 0 as to get the details correct, and worked from Photostat 
representations of pages from tssves of that year. Captain Boycott lived down his 
inpopularity and waa accustomed, tn tater life, to spend his holidays in Ireland. 
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“OLIVER TWIST”: 


{ OLIVER Twist'’s FIRST ENTRY INTO THE PAUPERS’ 
\ DORMITORY : MRS. THINGUMMY, THE MIDWIFE (DEIRDRE 
. DOYLE), CARRIKG IN TMM INFANT, TO HAVE HIS FUTURE 


N 
\ seinen RAINT ERAN, ESERIES esnensnminvnnivonvnemn 
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ROBERT NEWTON IN THE BOLE OF BI SIKES, THE 

PROTOTYPE OF ALL BURGLARS AND ONE OF THE 

LEADING PARTS IN THE FORTHCOMING BRITISH 
ILM PRODUCTION OF “ OLIVER TWH 


Sagres cnarsemnanant same 


LsteinnecremancndenhielnintiatanhiniaheNarair nanometre 
<< yeeRAL TERMS, MR. SOWRRAEERY,” SAvS BUMBOR THE BEADLE (yRaNcts ct. 
ULLEVAM) TO THE UNDERTAKER (GI88 MCLAUGNLIN) OF THE PARIGH'S OFFER OF 

OLIVER AS AN APPRENTICE. 


These advance stills of the forthcoming British film productien of what is perhaps one 
of Charles Dickens’ most exciting and poignant stories have a topical significance in 
the present economic crisis in thelr reminder of the great opportunity that is now 
presented to the British film industry, and In thelr sssurance that this opportunity is 
gtasped. Directed by David Lean and produced by Ronald Neame for the 
Arthur Rank Organtastion, this Cineguild film is the product of the team 
made. in “Gest Expectations.” a otable contribution in the present 


A BRITISH FILM-STORY 


THE GATRWAY OF THE DAMNED, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

OLIVER'S MOTHER {JOBEPHINK STUART} COLLAPSING AT FAGIN IN THE FORTHCOMING YILM OF ‘ OLIVER 

THE GATX OF THE WORKROUSE WHERE OLIVER 33 BORN } pee PRODUCED BY RONALD NEAME AND DIRECTED 
i 


AND SHE DIES, 
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FROM - BRITISH LITERATURE. 


yesranie 


TNX EPITOME OF PAROCHIAL FOMPOSITY, ME, RUMBLE 

THR BRADLA (FRANCIS L, SULLIVAN) RXCEIVES THE 

HUMBLE GREETING OF THE PAUFAR BOYS AND THEE 
WORKHOUSE MASTER, 


a cesta ONS 


ALEC GUINNESS IN THE IMPENETRABLE MAKE-UP OF. 


nee 


BY DAVID LEAM, 


itera samara nestatnwersran wet y 


“Sqweer, me. suMaLK?’ INGUIaED tHE maTRon [maRY CLARE]. . . 
SWEET INDEED, MA'AM,' REPLIED MQ. BUMBLE.” A ACENE FROM THE BRaDLE's 


Love-Maxing Ix“ OLIVER Twist." wLaeeN 
expansionist policy of the British film industry. The grim trio of Stkes, Fagin and Bumble 
are played respectively by Robert Newton, Alec Cuinness and Francis L. Sullivai 
and concerning Oliver Twist himsecif (of whom it wilt be noticed we give no picture), 
by a ruling of the Home Office it is at present mot possible to publicise or show 
photographs of child-actora until the film in which they are to appear has been 
completed. Jt follows, therefore, that, in this case, the player of the central character 
of the story may not at present be disclosed to the public. 
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THE SHIP-WORM. 


INCE the early days of seafaring, the timbers of shipe and the piling of wharves and 
piers have been menaced by the ravages of the ship-worm. A wooden craft, whose 
planks look sound, may be so riddied with the burrows of this animal that she js in danger 
of foundering : and such 2 vessel could have been @ Greek trireme or a Spanish galleon, 
or to-day a modern M.F.V, in some 
countering marine borers have yet to one 
Eastern harbour alone, the cost of damage done by marine borers to wooden craft has been 
conservatively estimated at {50,000 per annum. 

There are other molluscan and crustacean borers which damage submerged timber, 
but none so costly to the nation, nur so perilous to the seaman, as is the ship-worm. This 
animal is not a worm but a bivalve mollusc of the group which includes the mussels and 
oysters. It differs from these, however, in the great extension of the soft body behind the 
valves of the shell. These valves are reduced to a pair of calcareous plates cupped about 
the fleshy ‘' foot ” of the animal at its anterior end. The soft body from 12 to 16 ins. 
long in Teredo navaks, a British species, and this is about the usual size, although an 
Australian ship-worm attains a length of 6 it. The burrow, which has a glistening, shelly 
lining, narrows at the seaward end to an opening scarcely larger than a pin-hole, and through 
this protrude two calcareous pallets—paddle-shaped structures which, under adverse con- 
ditions, can be retracted so as to block the entrance and seal the occupant, moist and secure, 
within its burrow, Between the pallets two siphons are extruded. These are conduits 
for inflow and outflow of the sca-water 
current which passes up the body and 
down again, over the long gills which 
extend within the animal. . To the self- 
incarcerated ship-worm, boring tirelessly 
in its wooden prison, this ciliary current 
brings oxygen and planktonic food, and 
Temoves waste products and the wood 
débris swallowed during boring activity. 
Analysis of this débris shows that ship- 
worms actually digest the celluloses of 
the wood. A blind side-branch from 
the stomach contains large numbers of 
cellulose-splitting bacteria, and here the 
wood is probably digested. The ship- 
worm gets protein from the plankton, 
but it may rely on wood-digestion to 
supply sugars. 

‘The boring operation is worked by 
the sheli-valves, and their efficiency is 
likely to earn the respect of any car- 
penter, The vaives as boring tools had 
long been suspected, and Moffett records 
(x634) that ship-worms “ gnaw with 
their teeth and pierce into Okes, as you 
may know by the noise.” But from 
time to time naturalists have suggested 
that- a chemical solvent dissolves away 
the wood, and it was not until 1924 
that Robert Miller showed conclusively 
that the valves alone were responsible, 
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two are kindred spirits, looking to the 
same end. 

This immense, well-documented and, 
one might suppose, thrilling story 
an odd weakness ; in effect, it is rather 
tame. Somehow we are never in sus- 
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Each valve is deeply notched in front, 4 YRAOMENT OF DRIFEwooD BonED sy Ternds smowiwo THE SHELLY TUBE WHICH LINES YEE eUBBOWS; ionic, angelic nature, and her in- 
dividing it into two lobes, both of which *"° (A#0¥=) Two marian srncies oF eerr-wonn, Torede megviers AnD Terado normepics. (TAS VALVES AxD FALLETS CU Zible, unheard-of genius, At twenty. 


bear parallel rows of minute teeth 
Yecalling those on a file. The valves are caused 
to rock against each other by the alternate con- 
tractions of two muscles, inserted between the 
valves, one before and one behind the knobs 
where the valves articulate. The effective 
cutting stroke is the slow backward movement. 
On aach valve the front lobe acts like a saw and, 
because of its curvature, has the effect of a drill ; 
the larger lobe behind acts like a rasp and has 
the effect of a reamer. This rocking motica 
is repeated eight to ten times a minute. 

Ship-worms may be sexually mature within 
a month of first infecting the wood. The eggs 
and sperms are paseed outside in the exhalant 
current, and the fertilised egg develope into a 
tiny free-swimming larva. This is the distribu- 
tion period, when currents and tides can bear 
the larva to erstwhile sound timber. Therefore, 
a knowledge of the breeding seasons, which vary 
in different species and in different parts of the 
world, should be of great importance to harbour 
officials. In the tropics breeding is more or less 
continuous throughout the year, and the ravages 
of the ship-worm are most acute in these latitudes. 

The larva settle when only 1/rooth inch 
dilameter and the young sbip-worm starts boring 
at once and grows as it bores, Consequently, the 
original pin-bole of entry is never much enlarged, 
and that is why ship’s planking, 
riddled throughout, may show no superficial 
damage except pin-holing. The young ship-worm, within a fraction of an inch from entering, 
turns to bore along the grain, so that, although no burrow ever breaks into a neighbouring 
one, many individuals can ly exploit limited scoommedation. The ship-worm 
grows rapidly: Xylotrya gowldii grows 2} ins. within a month from settlement. In the 
tropics 1 have seen untreated wooden blocks completely destroyed within three months. 

Temperature and salinity of the sea-water are frequently limiting factors affecting the 
survival of a species. Teredo diegensis requires a relatively high salinity, and in an estuary 
this ship-worm could be killed by moving an infected ship up-river. But Naewsitors Sourisbes 
in practically fresh water, and if this genus were also present up-river, then the ship might 
be more ravenously attacked than before. 

Preventive measures against the ship-worm have existed since carly times, The Romans 
aheathed their vessels with lead, and even to-day copper and Muntz-metal sheathing ie the 
moet effective counter-messure, although the slightest damage may allow heevy ship-worm 
infestation. The Kutch dhow-builders of India still use a peste of cashew-nut off and slaked 
lime—a traditional method unchanged aince dhows brought to Egypt the pearls and spices 
of Taprobane. To-day, poisons like creosote and copper naphthenate, impregnated into the 
timber, are commonly employed and are effective for a time. Piling can be enoased in con- 
crete. Experimental treatments for wooden craft include the application of polsoned paints, 
skins of hard plastic material, and sheathing with poisoned plywoods. It hes bean suggested 
that harbours might be cleared of ship-worms by exploding small charges of dynamite in the 
water at reguiar intervals, The explosion is said to kill the larves by upsetting their balance. 

Research continues, but the ship-worm menace ia by no means overcome. In 2 tropical 
eatuary recentty I looked at the collapsed timbers of 5 Jetty erected not six months 
before, and 1 called to mind Columbus‘ distress when, making hia last voyage to America, 
in 1503, his caravels were so rotted with ship-worms that for twelve months he was marooned 
at Santa Gloria, Jamaica, “ the ships plerced by Borers worse then,a honmcycosih, the people 
apixitless and desperate.” Roascar Cusancx. 
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Incthe artic on this 
cleared of ship-worms by 


exploding small 
Peer anit eeetts bil anes be 
provides a certain measure of control of 


. 





A VERY YOUNO! suxp-woes (}-1", LONG) PROM THE MUTTUP RSTUARY, CEYLON, TRE VALVE AND 
STL. LARGE IN COMPARISON WITH THE BODY. 
VALVES. A8E BOWS OF MINUTE TEETH. 


Mr, states that it hes that 
page Mr, Clarke es been sageosted t 


000 years. 


of a ripe sage. 
No wonder he ia prostrate. 
reveals her secret ; and ber charm alone would 
be irresistible. 

There 4s no racial prejudice on either side. 


and 
John, and the Muslim poet Saidullah, and the 
young soldier Captain Lindhurst, are all close 
friends. They are all at home io both worlds, 
or in nelthor—divided spirits, moulded by 
East and West. This is the bond between them, 
yet it cuts them off and makes for unhappiness. 
John would giadly change his colour for Padm4's 
sake ; but that she should marry an oppressor, 
a barbarian, $s not to be thought of; her old 
mother, the supreme authority, woukl not 
stand it. The oppreesor’s feeling for India 
woukd net count at all, 


STRIATIONS ON THE 
harbours might be despair is represent 


has, in fact, been 
charm. But after all, this astounding genius is 


are wader the supervision 
modern girl. She wants her country's freedom, but 


h not 

& cure or 8 preventive, 
the also wants individual liberty, the freedom 

of the West ; and if she wants it she can have it, sooner or later, There was really no obstacle. 


It clouds the scene and rather chills tho impulse to fraternise, 

“ Out ef To-mortew—,"’ by Stella Morton (Hodder and Stoughton ; 84. 6d.), is a story 
of the hero's returm, Simon de Warren hed a lovely, gracious wife who 
plano. After years at sea and in 2 Japansse prison 


very soothing in a difficult world, 
Sphiaz," by John Dickson Carr 
It starts being ghastly on no basis whatever. Sir Donald 


never went deep; but theee smooth, conflicts are. 
How far more ghastly the return in “The Sleeping 
(Hamish Hamilton ;: 86, 6¢.). 


Ava. 23, 1947 


RWICH; SEA AMD LIDNTEOUSE” ; mY JOMN COMGTABLE (1776-3839). 
PAINTER ¢. 1820, TAK YEAR AFTER Tem ARTIST MAD BEEF ELECTED 
AN ARA, (TATE GALLERY COLLecrtON.) 


“PORTRAIT OF THR ARTINT WHEN YOUNG”; BY J. M. Ww. “ pontmait OF A Lapy"'; s¥ yom ComeTaMLE (1776-1837). OWE 
TUMNER (1775-2851), THIS SELP-PORTRAIT WAS FAINTED OF THE COMPARATIVELY FEW PORTRAITA PAINTED BY THE GREAT WILliam plAke! (1757-1837), TEMPERA OF 
¢. 1798. (TATR GALLERY coLiEcrion.) BNCLIBN LAKDSCAPE ARTIBT, (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION.) BY stm JOMM STIRLING MAXWELL, BT.) 


gow STORM; STRAMBOAT OFF A HARBOUR'S MOUTH, MAKING SIG 
ok comma BY THE HeAD"; BY J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1852), WHO WAS IW TME STORM, 
LASHED TO MAST OF THR SHIP, (TATE GALLERY COLLECTION). 


A Wades composite exhibitions of four of the greatest British painters, Hogarth, Constable, Turner 
and Blake, were due to open at the Tate Gallery, on August 21, and will continue uatil 
September 30, The assembled pictures fil! four galleries, each devoted to « single artist. The 
works by Hogarth, Constable and Turner Include those in the “ Masterpieces of English Painting ” 
Exhibition recently returned from America and Canada, but the nucleus of over fifty of] paintings 
has been expanded from the Tate's resources and with further loans by the King and the National 
Gallery. ‘The William Blake section consists. of an exhibition organised by the Beltiehk Councl 
and recently shown on the Continent, together with a group of new additions from the collections 
of M¢. William Graham Robertson and the Tate. When criths described Turner's “ Snow Storm s 
ax” whitewash and soapsuda," he seid he “ wished they had been in It,” for during the storm the 
artiet was lashed to the mast of the ship as he felt he must record the scene Ef he survived. 
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GRBAT BXAMPLES OF ENGLISH PAINTING: 
MASTERPIECES BY FOUR ARTISTS AT THE TATE. 


TADAY BY). Mt. 


“ADAM WAMING TRE BEASTR” (ORWESIQ 11, ¥. 19 AND 90); BY 
CANVAS, «(LET 


“pavip cameicx (1916-1779) aN» HIS WIFE “5 BY. WILLIAM HOGARTH 
(1697-1764). (REPRODUCED BY GRACIOUS PERMIEGION OF Met. THE KING.} 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF A ROMAN MAN OF LETTERS: 
THE LOST VILLA OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


By CLIFFORD PEMBER (tho has constructed the model ilhustrated and described 
on these pages). 


GITUATED on the Laurentine shore near the mouth of 


the Tiber, the great First Century villa of the Younger the covered way, back to the main building. 
The remaining wall was pierced by two doors, leading 


Pliny remains one of the most intriguing mysteries of the 


classical world—intriguing at least as far 
as the actual edifice is concerned, for, ex- 
cepting the graphic descriptions embodied 
in Pliny’s famous letters, no other trace 
remains of this palatial home, 

The reason for the construction of the 
model (iiustrated on this and the facing 
page}, in which I have endeavoured to 
re-create the vanished glories of this im- 
posing structure, is that few of those who 
have not made a study of architecture are 
able to build up a complete meatal picture 
from a mere description or a coldly- 
calculated plan. This difficulty was brought 
to my notice by Mrs. Robert Mortimer, of 
Oxford, when she asked me If I could 
make a rough model of the building and 
its immediate surroundings, as if for the 
setting of a film, and thus provide the 
students of this subject with a complete 
picture of the scene itself, Finally I agreed 
and immediately entered on a period of 
intense research. 

Firstly there were the letters tham- 
selves, the contents of which were of in- 
estimable value but presumed in the reader 
an intimate knowledge of the -life and 
architecture of the period. Being myself 
trained as an architect and having the aid 
of Mrs. Mortimer's considerable knowledge 
of the classics, I was finaliy able to present 
the Ashmolean Museum with a fairly com- 
prehensive reconstruction, 

It was not only in the reconstruction 
of the duilding itself that the chief interest 
lay, but in the translation of the many 
buman touches in’the description of inti- 
mate details that reveal so much of the 
life and manners of the man himself, his 
knowlecge of the arts, his deep interest 
in gardening and perhaps, above all, his 
carefully concelved plans for affording him- 
self opportunity to escape the ever increasing 





THE SOUTH-WEST OR SEA FRONT OF PLINY’s 
VILLA, AS GMOWN IN THE mODEC: (LEFT 
BACKGROUND) THE FRIVATE APARTMENTS, 
JOINED BY THE COVERED WAY TO THE 
MAIN BLOCK, WITH (CENTRE FOREGROUND) 
THe MAIN DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 


demands of his public life. This desire for 
escapt is most clearly shown in the plan- 
ning of his private suite far away from the 
villa itself and at the other end of a vast 
covered way or cryptoporticus—a structure 
#0 imposing as to be described as more 
suitable for a public building, 

These private rooms provided complete 
isolation. A small central hall, which was 
doubtless used for the reception of more 
favoured guests, gave access to the other 
chambers of the suite, To the left of one 
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‘was customarily used for 
the midday siesta and 
frots its windows extended 
a lovely view of the cosst 
running north, studded 
with the gleaming shapes 
of smatier villas half- 
hidden among a forest of 


umbrella pines. It was sacred retreat. 
also possible while resting described as 
on the couch to get 


another vista through the glazed doors extending down 





THE LOST VILLA OF THE YOUNGER PLINY, A MODEL NOW EXHIBITED IN THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM, OXFORD, AND DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE: THE EASTERN FRONT, SHOWING THE 
MAIN ENTRANCE (LEFT, CENTRE) AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE TYRRHENIAN BEA. 


Pliny the Younger (62.114 A.D.), whose letters to many correspondents, Including the Emperor Trajan’ 
are some of the most Interesting and engaging of classical literature. described in some detall in thons 
letters his villa on the Laurentine shots, to the south of Ostia. No remains are known of this villa, 
ner is the exact site known; but from the letters themselves and from his own architectural studies, 
Mr. Clifford Pember, the author of the article on thia page, has been able to construct # model of the 
villa, the oun try house of a wealthy, cultured and famous public man of the Early Roman Empire, 
Various aspects of the model, iogether with a diagrammatic drawing, are given on thie and the pees. 





LOOKING FROM THE TERRACK OF THE SUN-AOOM IN rue PRIVATES APARTMENTS {yrom woRTE 
TO SOUTR) TOWARDS THE MAIN RBULLDING, WITH (CENTRE) THE PEDIMEXT OF THE 
SWiMMING-POOL AND (TO ITS IMMEDIATR RIGHT) THE BALL covar. 


Avs, 23, 1947. 


I will take the library as an 
example. He describes this room as being 
semi-circular, with sll the windows following 
the sun. This not only gives the shape of 
the room but the reference to the sun aup- 
plies the orientation of it. Fo cocapiete the 
description, he adds that in the wall facing 
the windows there is a cupboard for the 


building and, even when it comes to tho 
garden, the description is given with such 
amezing horticultural detail that there is 
no great difficulty in arriving at a complete 
Picture of the ontire plan. 





THE NORTH-WEST ABFRCT OF THE MODEL 

VILLA, SHOWING ABOVE TRE BEACH (FROM 

L. TO R.) THE SUN-ROOM, THE CRYPTO- 

PORTICUS, OR COVERED WAY, WITH THE 

GARDEN BEHIND AND TERRACE IM YROXT, 

THE PEDIMENTED SWIMMING-FOOL aNd THE 
APSIDAL DINWING-ROOM. 


IT have frequently been asked what 
materials I used in making the model, and 
the answer is--anything that came to band. 
For instance, the columns in 
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MODELLED FROM LETTERS: PLINY’S LOST ROMAN SEASIDE VILLA “REBUILT.” 


raga ” 


THE COUNTAY NOVGE OF A ROMAN 
PATRICIAM OF THR RARLY EMPIRE > 
THE LOST VILLA OF PLINY THE 
YOUNGER, SHOWN I” A MODEL 
BASED ON MIS WRITINGS AND WOW 
EXHIBITED AT THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM, OXFORD. FARTS OF 
THR ROOXING .MAVX BEEN RE- 
MOVED TO SHOW 90MZ INTERIORS. 
DIAGRAMMATIC KEY BKLOW. 


LINY THE YOUNGER 
{er, to give him his full 
name, Gaius Plinius Cactitus 
Secundus) was born in 
62 A.D. and died in about 
114. He was the nephew 
and adopted son of Pliny 
the Elder, the Roman en- 
syctopmdist and commander 
of the Roman fleet off Pom- 
pelt at the tims of the 
catastrophic eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D., who 
died from the volcanic gases 
when attempting both scien- 
tific research into the erup- 
tion, and the rescue of the 
inhabitants of the over- 
whelmed town. Pliny the 
Younger was a prominent 
public man, being at one 
‘time Consul and later 
Governor of Bithynia, 
during which time he wrote 
his well-known letters to the 
Emperor Trajan on the 
punishment of the carly 
Christians. He was s man 
of cultured tastes and great 
itterary ability, which ap- 
pears chiefly in his oorre- 
spondence, both public and 
official, with its innumerable 
and intimate lights on the 
ife of a wealthy and In- 
tellectual Roman of the 
First Century. $1 is trom 
the letters that ‘Mr. Cilfford 
¥ Pomber has been able to 
‘ gonstruct the model of 
Pttny's seaside yilla near 
Oatia, which ho described 
on the faciag page and which = 
we iUlvetrate there and on A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE MODAL OF PLINY'S VILLA (SHOWN ABOVE), TNE GENERAL LAY-OUT OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS If GIVEN. 
this Page. . THR TYARNEWIAK GEA LAY IMMEDIATELY TO WEST, SOUTH-WEST AKD MORTN-WEST, WITH THE GARDENS AND MAIN APPROACH TO THE EAST. 





THE 





NOVELISTS AND THE FILM. 


N the occasion when I first set eyes on bim-- only a few months ago—Mr. Somerset 
Maugham was asked by someone what the cinema people in Hollywood were doing 
vo his recent novel," The Razor's Edge." “Oh, they pay very prettily—and 1 grow much 
«tte cure what they do!'? he distinctly said in my hearing. But J had a shrewd 
suspicion then and F had it even sore strongly when, in due course, I saw the not-too- 
discreditable film version--that Mr. Maugham had taken certain precautions, made 
certain conditions and stipulations, and had, in short, inserted at least the discreet tip of 
a wise fingee into the pie when it was in process of preparation or planning, 1 am fac 
from suggesting that Mr, Maugham travelled to Hollywood to hinch with the film's 
director, or to imbue Mr. Tyrone Power over a cocktail 
with some nouon of the philosophic spirituality and 
Hiucdhistic detachment of his hero, Larry. But 1 
come quite near to hinting the possibility that there 
were in Mr. Maughant’s contract with the filrn-makers 
certain clauses that prevented the possibility of over- 
gross travesty--the kind of clauses, for example, 
that must have been totally absent when Mr. Patrick 
Vasilton yielded his superb crime-novel, “ Hangover 
Square,” to Hollywood anc Ict them make so 
uuredecumable a hash of it. 

Me. Joseph Shearing is a highly popular novelist 
in Ameria, and 1 am assured by experienced novel- 
readers that ‘ Mose Rose ” ix one of his better books. 
Hkut an experienced nevel-reader whe is also an 
experienced film critic assures me still more firmly 
that the film of ‘ Moss Rose ix considerably Ices 
like the original novel than the film of * Pride and 
Vrejudice * was like Miss Austen’s master-work, I can 
well believe it. Seen on the screen, “ Moss Rose” is 
a stuffy melodrama about an Edwardian chorus-girl 
(Peggy Cummites) who suspects that it is a rich sprig 
of aristocracy (Victor Mature) who has murdered her 
friend in the next roum and left, curiously, beside the 
corps: a Bibl: with a moss rose inserted between the 
leaves. The heroine does not hand the hero over to 
he police, Instead, she blackmails him into inviting 
sluwn to his Weat Country seat so that she can 
mect his titled mother (Ethel Barrymore) and learn, 
in the course of a fortnight or 50, to be what she 
calls u “Jidy.” Miss Barrymore plays a very highly 
possessive mother indeed, and two hard black glints 
of hatrect emerge from under her almost closed 
evelids when she spcaks to (a) the young “ lidy ” 
visitor, or ta (b) her son's declared fiancée, which, 
in spite of her cooing tones, her ostensible kindness, 
and her gracious consideration, must keep you and 
me and the next stall-holder intensely wary of her, 
Indced, it is ne surprise at all when the fiancée is 
one morning found dead of an overdose of sleeping- 
draught, with a Bible and a moss rose laid, curiously, 
beside her bed. When the young “ lidy ” herself 
is on the verge of being done to death (in the 
same moas rose vdour of sanctity), the sprig of 
aristucracy confesses to all the murders, and no 
sooner is this done-—in the batting of a wicked 
vyelid, in fact—than the real murderer is revealed 
and turns out to be, almost disconcertingly, exactly 
who it so obviously must be, 

Mr, Mature’s portrait of an English aristocrat 
is wide-cyed with a very natural trepidation— 
almost as wide-eyed as Miss Barrymore's portrait 
ot his mother is close-cyed. The one notable piece 
of impersonation in this film— seriously speaking-—- 
is that of little Miss Cummins, who refuses to be 
submerged in the Hollywood welter, Her part is 
not credible, Neither is her Cockney accent. Yet 
she dues contrive to give the honest little adven- 
turess a potable amount of panic, daring, courage, 
and national capresslveness, She does, in fact, 
begin toa act--which is the rarest thing among 
young tadics who are cither born into or pitchforked 
into Hollywood, 

lan rather less sure about that other pretty London 
«xportation, Miss Phylis Calvert, who in the Hollywood 
film called “ Time Out of Mind” has an even steeper 
uphill Gght to fight. ‘his is a tale of a maidservant 
(Miss Calvert) in the Maine-coast household of a tyran- 
nical sea-captain who wants his son Christopher to 
follow in his seafaring footsteps, whereas Christopher 
aspires to be a great composer. Kate, the maid, borrows 
moncy so that Young Master can go to Paris to sgudy 
music, faces up to Old Master, forgives Young Master 
for returning from Paris with an oyerweening littic wife, 
and performs prodigies of self-immolation when it 
cimerges that Young Master has wedded the Bottle as 
well, He has at least sketched a piano concerto 
(interruption: why do young musical composers in 
films never tum to any kind of composition other than 
the piano concerto?), end the all-managing Kate 
arranges that this maustcrpicce shall bo performed in 
New York, with the composer at the piano. Unfortu. 
nately, the Bottle bobs up hetween the election and 
her hopes, As a result of this bobbing-up the young 
soloist improviscs variations on ‘A Bicycle Made for 
Two" instead of acadenza. The conductor recoils, the 
audience gasps, the composcr's wife determines to file 
her petition, Kate closes her eyes in desperation, and 
New York’s unique musical critic (John Abbott, bearded 
like Mr, Compton Mackcnzic) opines that the young man 
ia a genius—" plastered,” yet a genius. Kate, not to 
be beaten, arranges a repeat petformance—persuades 
Chris to leave that Tandem Bicycle totally out of his 
interpre¢ation—and finally sees him win a great 
triumph which banishea the Bottle out of his Mfe for cver and ever. 
without the ever," as Rosalind so cynically remarked. 

This Glm has been made out of a best-selling novel by a best-selling American novelist, 
Miss Rachel Rield, I bave not seen this novel, but have glanced through other examples 
of Miss Field's work and can soe, within that glance, that they are made quite as: much 
for cinema-consumption as for consumption in bed or on a sofa. Miss Field does not, 
in short, need the precautions oc safeguards which the dead Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostolevsky, 
‘Thackeray, Dickens, Flaubert, Zola, and Proust clamour aloud for when it comes tp a 
process of filming their novels, She need exert no more—and possibly she exerts very 
uch less~-than the airy, careful nonchalance of Mr. Maugharn. Avax Dent. 
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A SCENE FROM “MOSS ROSE” 














The 20th Century-Fox film ‘Moss Rose” 
Shearing, and is reviewed on this 


portrait of an English sristocrat is 





TWO "INSTEAD OF 4 CaDENSA ™: T 
@now!no (FmoN L. TOR.) mIsEA 


“Say a day 
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INSPECTOR CLINNER 
THE BIMLE AND MOSS ROSE FOUND BY DAISY'S HODY TO DEPUTY INSPECTOR KVANE 
(RHYS WILLIAMS) AWD BELLE (pxGGY CUmMIN). 





“066 2OSn " ; MICHAEL pDaxGO (VICTOR MATURE), LADY MARGARET DREGO (STHEL BARRYMORE), 
“A VERY MIGHLY-POSSERKIVE MOTHER sHDEZD," 


is based 

by Mr. Alan Dent, 
with a very natural Seepidatlon_ainvort as 
wide-eyed at Miss Barrymore's portrait of his mother is cloee-ayed. 





CONSTRRWATION AS " tHE YOUNG SOLONT INPROVISES VARIATIONS ON ‘ A BICYCLE MaDE FOR 


scans ar Cans FORTUNE'S SYMPEONY MALL DEBUT; 

WE (ELLA RAISES), DORA (MELEMA CARTER), AND THE 

MAIDSERVANT KATE (PHYLLIS CALVERT), TO WHOM CHAIS 

‘Tho Usiversal-Intemational fibn “Time Ovt of Mind” is reviewed on this pege by 

Mr, Alen Dent. ‘This Sign has been made cut of a best-selling novel by a best-selling 
American novelist, Miss Rachel Field. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


"TALES OF ADVENTURE IN MANY 


HERE is a thrill in the story of a man who makes good in the wildernese, fighting not 

only the envy, hatred and malice of his own kind, but the fiercer blows of Nature, 

Such a story is “ Link to the North,” by G. J. Tranter (Hodder and Stoughton; 12s. 6d f, 
which tells of the pluck, endurance, dogged determination and vision of Mickey Ryan 
turing the thirty years in which he fought and laboured to open up the Canadian Far 
North, Ryan was but twenty-two when he started out from Edmonton and found ‘a job 
with his stone-deaf brother, Pat, on board a Hudson Bay Company steamboat plying on 
the Athabaska, the Peace, the Slave, and other rivers of the North. Following that, he 
lought a team of horses and set up as tcamster and transporter. To read of the things 
he did and the obstacles he overcame by sheer force 
of character and physical endurance is to realise to the 
full the meaning of the word “ piooeer.” This is an 
adventure story to thrill any youngster. But it is 
more: it is the true record of a leader, a visionary, a 
man who never knew what it was to be beaten. 

From the froren North to the stcaming jungle; 
from Canada to Zambezia, where life is held cheaply 
and danger, disease and death are ever at hand.“ Jungle 
Man,’’ by Major P. J. Pretorius (Harrap; 128, 6d.), is 
full of almost unbelievable incidents, of reckless daring 
and of hairbreadth escapes. That is not merely my 
statement; it is the description given by Field Marshal 
Smuts, who has written a Foreword to this posthumous 
autobiography of one of the greatest hunters Africa 
has ever known. Pretorius was a bom scout and 
hunter, When a lad of sixteen he trekked off for the 
frontiers of the unknown and it was twenty-five years 
before he saw his parents again, He lived dangerousty 
for the greater part of that quarter of a century: he 
says that living dangerously is “twice blessed — it 
blesses the moment with elation and the after-day with 
warm memories."" And what memories he could evoke ! 
There was Chief Mburuma, who said to him at their 
first meeting : "I have met other white men, My eyes 
saw the man Livingstone when he passed this way." 
That was when Pretorius was so lost to the civilised 
world that he never heard of the Boer War till it 
was all over, There were huntings and native trials, 
akirmishes with hostile tribesmen and encounters 
with wild beasts, slave raids and weird rites. 
During the First World War Pretorius was sent fur 
to track down the German warship Nénsgsberg. He 
found her in the Rufiji delta, spied on her for months * 
and directed the guns that ended her career, Sub- 
sequently he was Chief Scout to Smuts and a thorn 
in the side of General von Lettow-Vorbeck, But it 
is his hunting and his encounters with natives and 
beasts in darkest Africa which grip and hold the 
imagination, When a man like Smuts commends 
the bouk “‘ to all lovers of fine qualities and groxat 
experience,” thete ix little more to be said. 

Captain J. V. de Bruijn, a Government official 
in the remote Wissel Lakes area of Dutch New 
Guinea, had the name of “ Jungle Pimpernel” 
bestowed upon him by a Dutch war correspondent 
because of his work during the Japanese occupation 
of the island—work which brought him the Cross 
of Merit and the Royal Netherlands Order of the 
Bronze Cross. Lloyd Rhys has written an interest- 
ing account of the young officer and his life among 
the natives which he, oaturally, entitles “ Jungle 
Pimpernel '' (Hodder and Stoughton ; 153.). Yet 
it appeals much more by its descriptions of the 
primitive peoples, their customs and their country, 

than by the somewhat shadowy accounts of 

} Oaktrec," the organisation created by de Bruijn 
to carry out intelligence work against the Japanese 
from the heart of the jungle. All these Papuans of 
the central ranges, it is said, existed in complete 
isolation until 1936, three years before de Bruijn, 
at the age of twenty-five, went to live among them, 
to win their confidence and to break trails into un- 
known territory. Whether “ they are, perhaps, the most 
primitive poople on earth, and in every respect still 
belong to the Stone Age,” is a matter for ethnologists * 
to decide. Unfortunately, de Bruijn’s social an- 
thropological notes—" there were four 4-gallon tins 
full of them ; material which had never before been 
* collected ’—~had to be destroyed. 

An adventure that was spiritual as well as 
physical is recounted by Wing-Commander Edward 
Howell, 0.B.E., D.F.C., in ‘‘ Escape to Live '' (Long: 
mans ; 8s, 6¢.). He was one of the few airmen who 
strove to protect Crete, When there were no more 
*planes left, he and his men were attached to a New 
Zealand infantry battalion. He was shockingly wounded 
in the subsequent invasion, and following chapters 
constitute one of the most agonisingly graphic descrip- 
tions of human suffering it has been my lot toread. When 
in hospital at Salonika, after a spell at the notorious 
Dulag 183, Howell had a spiritual experience of the type 
once popularly known as “ conversion.” From that 
moment his story is an amazing blend of his falth and 
the help it brought on his subsequent escape. 

Another adventure, that of Captain lan Reid, was 
fivefold. Wounded and taken prisoner in Tunisia 
while serving with the 7th Battalion The Black Watch, 
Captain Reid came in due course te an officers’ camp 
in Modena some three weeks before the Italian armistice. 
The camp was taken over by the Germans, and in 
“Prisoner at Large’ (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) Captain 
Reid tells how, learning he was to be deported 
to Germany, he hid himself and got away. From 

then on be was captured and escaped five times. It makes splendid reading. 

One of the greatest sea adventures of all time is told in a memoir, at present for private 
circulation only, but which, I hope, it may eventually be possible to make generally available. 
“ John Rutherford Croaby,’’ edited with a commentary by George Blake (Robert Maclehose), 
tells of a young Glasgow Scot who, seers in the R.N.(S.)V.R., took part in the Dunkirk 
evacuation and was subsequently lost off Bizecta when H.M.5. Horatio war torpedoed, 
eee ee reais non Covey: owe ecaoanl of the avacuetion as he sey it frvat. his 
"little ship,” the minesweeper Oriole, formerty the Clyde paddler Eagle JIT., and for the 
wouderful pha which be took in the heat and strew of the adventure. This recosd 


ot character and courage is well worthy of a wider public, W. R. Catvent. 
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CHRIS OWNS HIS RVENTUAL BUCCESS. 
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Nightdress in luxurious ‘Celanese’ Satin | 


created with a yearning for the return of 
lavish use of lace 
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The fragrant 
soap with the 
rich lather 


Sid. 





A. & Wee PRARS LTtop., LONDON 






















Here's something that all sportsmen 
will welcome! A fur-feit sports hat 

in lovat green or nut brown ‘specially 
designed to blend with tweeds : 
price 42/11. Lightweight seatstick 
with steel stem-and * push on’ 
ground plate, finished in light or 
dark brown ; price 97/6 





Few of us like the idea of “being done good to” until 
we try crunching Ryvita. Then we find that the favour 
of Ryvita is delightful, that any other food eaten 
with it tastes nicer, that the extra chewing 
it demands really does the digestion 
good. In fact, the goodness 
of Ryvita is all pleasure. 


RYVITA 


Fae, thanka/ 
I cot crisp 
crunchy RYVITA 
as my daily broad 


Simpson (Piccaditiy) Lid 
-~202 Piccadilly, London, Wi Regent 2002 
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Master Fit 


Athletes, young or old, never get far, if their blood is poisoned 
and their system sluggish. Taken Grst thing in the morning 
Eno sends its cleansing sparkle tingling through you. Almost 
as you drink it you are freshened up. Ready to jump to it! 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
for cheerful livers 
2/+ and 3/6 a bottle (tax included) 
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4 word of discomfort 
Much as we should like to encourage the hale, hearty and thirsty, 
we must ask them (as usual) to resign Lembar to people suffering 
the discomforts of ‘flu, biliousness or acidosis. Lember's good 
ingredients — pure Jemon juice, barley, glucose and cane sugar 
—should be used only medicinally at present —so fill your 
glass with something else and drink to better times. 

RAYNER'S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available In limited 
quantities 









MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 











MEDICINAL 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Wale of Bardsley + Lancashire 





KERFOOTS 
PASTILLES 








He's dreaming of the days when 
VANTELLA SHIRTS AND 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 


Gre easy to get ogain 








(of fodeless unshrinkablie 





cloth with three 






sieeve lengths to 








every neckband siza!) 





SOMETHING TO 
CROW ABOUT 














eee 

Maximum retell price tn U.K. 25/9 per bottle. 
18/6 por 4 bottle. 
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Shae & Boot 








FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 
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WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
Bs rene Ree aie ea EE SIN ah) 
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Alone on a Speedbird—with thirty- 
live fellow passengers for com- 
pany, and a stewardess who is 
friend and looker-after in one? 
Quifea few children have travelled 
the Speedbird routes ‘alone * to 
that extent. And liked it? Yes 

in their unremantic way. ‘They 
were comfortable, frequently 
sleepy. very well fed und soon 
there. Which on sober thought. 


ina detinition of perfect travel 
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I’m both dead 
and alive, but 
I hold fast... 


WHAT AM 1? 
Ne al 








This isn’t the motto of a ducal house - 

its Beetle. the versatile plastic made by BLP. We describe it as ' dead * 
because Beetle moulding powder, once sei, becomes chemically inert | ine 
soluble, odauriyss, tasteless, unchangeable. Alive? the proof ties in its gay, 
unfading colours, io its clean, firm texture, in its ever-erowing popularity. 

“Sh hold fast” explains the whole thing. I is the essential claim of Beetle resins 
and cements, which set by chemical action and dind themselves (o other 
materius, They bind the ingredients in Beet mouldings, and as a plywood 


bond are unrivatled. They also have binding engagements in other industries 


What can Heetle 


such as those making paper, stoving enamels and textiles. 


bind for vou? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


L ARGYLL STREET+-LONDON- Wi 
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: vn il 
ARMSTRONG 
1 5 ly 
SIDDELEY 
=" - 
WZ 
: NeW IW -DOOR SPORTS SALOON 
OF PRE-FMINENF QUALITY 
Tacedent 
i toh 
i stonding 
1 PRICE LOPS gle puritave tas 
{ 
fl 
If its a matter 
of how to fasten 
° . 
one thing to another get in 
ey ry i 
touch with i K« | | : 
GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 
Bolt & Nut Section, Darilaston, Staffs. Screw Department, Heath Street, Birmingham 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau is always ready to co-operate 
with those who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods 
conpitions OF SALE AND SUPPLY, ~The tuvalial ul sullect 1 te tli coun mt ahah aotaue be tau hd cat on thar ped Seaawt 


‘condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or afhixed to ur as part of anv publi ation or advertising, Hterary or pictoria! matter whatsor eer 
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B | G G A M E hunters will 


appreciate the exceptional transmission and 


definition of these powerful 12 x 50 STEPSUN The last man in, and four to make.... 
ROSS “ COATED” BINOCULARS. Wherever “*Oh well played, Sir! A piece of cake!*?® 
the occasion C A L L § for a closer look and But still one thing to make the day 


wherever good vision demands it ROSS can i peereat. one Gatevery wax 
, 


provide just’ the right type and power 


And that we can attain with ease.... 
designed F 0 R every purpose 


‘*Two Gin and VOTRIX if you please!’? 









There are, in all, nine quite distinct types of Ross 
binoculars to choose from. For hunting, racing 
and travel; for the explorer, naturalist or farmer. R S 


Choose your binoculars as carefully as abate | 
all your gear ond see that they ore right for the : 
job. Above all be sure ta choose ROSS. Send LONDON 


toe iMuscrated catalogue of aff Ross Binoculars. 





tondon Showrooms. 26, Conduit Street, W.!. BINOCU LARS | — EE SWEET 9/3 OR DRY (ieee 


ROSS LIMITED, The Optical Works, Clapham Common, London, S.W.4 
a I SED 
(Clifton Hie 
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try MACKESON’S stone 


Vow ll like it better! 





August 


August is the popular heliday month—it opens with Bank Holiday 
weekend, and a Bank Holiday means a holiday for all. Yet as we 
journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the services which a 
great bank affords are ready to meet the leisure mood. Moncy can 
be available wherever we may go; our instructions for regular 
payments must be met even in absence, and it is reassuring to know 
that precious smailer possessions can be left with the bank for safe 
custody. Before going on holiday, it is wise to consider whether 
you are making the fullest use of all the services which this modern 
bank affords. 





HIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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UY APPOINTMENT CIDER MAKERS 
HOP ORME CO) Dt, TEE betes 


italia ta POMAGNE 


PROCESS AS CHAMPAGNE : 
Champagne Cider de Luxe 
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MVITIE & PRICE Biscuits of Highest Quality 


EDINBURGH + LONDON + MANCHESTER 
PROSE SOOT wh a bE BEES ESE SESE EEE SEE SE Ee BE SE DE SESE DE OE OE SEE AE OE AE ESE BENE HEE DE DEE HEE EE ED ee 
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ENAMEL 


“The more you wash wt. the hotter at doaks” 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED. LONDON. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 
SANITARY POLISH MANUFACTURERS. RONUK LTD.. PORTSLADE. 


RONUK 


POLISH ESz 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


UNITED BRITISH Ghent 


BYRON HOUSE, 7/9, ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


PRICE |e. Gd.: BY [NLAND POST. Is. 8d. inpuavenac sodas wasiscla PUBLISHING OFFICER : COMMONWEALTH HOUSE 
C: ant Newlommdiana fa Purana 6 th 48 A NEWEPAPER FOR FRANAMIRSION th CHE UNIT! BG IOM 1, MEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.1 
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I wood if I could... 


T wish that I could bowl a wood 


nee, But for a length, you need the strength 





To any length required, To put behind your wood, 


And keep it up till sun goes down, Could Guinness do that trick for me? 


Without my getting tired. My woodness ... yes it good! 


. E1310 
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ONCE A NEGLECTED INDUSTRY, NOW A KEYSTONE OP NATIONAL POLICY: MR. TOM WILLIAMS OUTLINING THE 
GOVERNMENT’S AGRICULTURAL PLANS AND CALLING FOR A 20% OUTPUT-INCREASE FROM THE FARMERS UF BRITAIN, 


Among the plans made by the Covernment to meet the economic crisis and the freezing 
of the remainder of the American dollar loan, one with far-reaching and long-term effects 
‘was that which the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Tom Wiliams, outlined to the Conference 
of County and District Chairmen of War Agricultural Executive Committees at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on August 21. He appealed for a general 20 per cent. output-increase 
from the whole industry—which of sll the great industries probably contains the most 


individualists and small producers—and promised the farmers assured marke.s, higher 
guaranteed prices and new and extended gubsidies. He was planning, he said, to increase 
the imports of feeding-stuffe ; but the alm should be to get as near self-sufficiency as possible, 
and by 1951-52 to increase home production of food by £100,000,000. In response to this 
appeal, one based on prices and persuasion and not on coercion, the National Farmers’ 
Union have pledged that “so far as human endeavour can go, the goods wil! pe delivered." 
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‘T probably astonishes American visitors, as weil as 
many other people, that the British —whom a 
few months before the Battle of Britain and the 
London Bilitzes they innocently supposed to be 
engaged in some kind of ‘“ phoney 
war ‘’—should to-day, when they 
are faced with a tremendous 
economic crisis, be engaged in 
playing and watching cricket. A 
few months hence the stubborn, 
purblind islanders, they must 
argue, may he starving; many 
would like to help them or, to be 
more precise, to see them help 
themselves; a few, of a financial 
turn of mind and who are perhaps 
not doing too badly out of their 
embarrassment, may even remark, 
aa they enjoy the fruits of victory 
over their well-stocked tables, 
that it serves the British right. 
A fow more weeks and the Loan, 
which our not-very-far-sighted 
rulers apparently supposed would 
last till 1949 and for which they 
bargained away our economic 
sovereignty, might have been 
wholly exhausted, After that, 
Presumably, we should have had 
to cut down our already long- 
inadequate rations and starve 
like the defeated Germans in 
Hamburg and the Ruhr. We 
may probably even now have 
to give up feeding the latter, 
Our ancient follies are coming 
home to rooat, 

. And yet, like Francis Drake 
when the Armada wag sighted 
coming up the Channel, we go on 
playing cur absurd ball games. 
On the day I started to write this 
article thousands of Englishmen 
were sitting at the Oval watch- 
ing the fifth Test Match against 
South Africa. And, ag if that 
by itself were not sufficient to 
écandalise our foreign friends out 
of all tolerance, it appears from 
my daily paper that the London 
crowd watching the match were 
not so much excited by the game 
in front of them as by another 
that was taking place at Chelten- 
ham, a hundred miles or so to the 
west. For there the county of 
their choice-—or, at any rate, the 
London county which stands the 
best chance of heading this year's lists--Middlesex— 
was playing another English county, Gloucestershire, 
for the Championship. As the news of the varying 
game in the western spa was whispered round the 
ground from the pavilion or shouted to the players 
on the sun-baked pitch, hearts set on a Middlesex 
victory leapt with joy or sank in despair. And when 
the great news was flashed over the wires that the 
last Gloucester wicket had fallen and that Middlesex, 
despite its immense handicap—for two of its finest 
players were cngaged in the Test Match—had won 
by 68 runs, one of the latter, the great cricketer 
Denis Compton, according to my paper, “ threw 
up his head in delight.” And with the American 
Loan running out ! 

Yet it is just this capacity of Englishmen to 
forget everything in the game of the moment that 
has given them their resilience and staying-power in 
the supreme struggles and trials of their existence. 
Their highest asset is their personal and human 
reserve—@ greater treasure than all the gold so 
carefully and uselessly hoarded under the ground at 
Fort Knox. Again and again they have stayed the 
course when all hope seemed lost and human capacity 
to go on appeared to be at an ond ; tired, cheerful 
and imperturbable, the English have always emerged 
at the end of all on the surface. Out of the deep 
Store of their unconsciously husbanded energies and 
unstrained nerves they have drawn unsuspected 
strength in the hour when. everything else was 


NAMED AND LAUNCHED FROM 6000 MILES AWAY; 
GLIPWAY AFTER MRS. SMUTS HAD CHRISTENED 1T FROM SOUTH AFRICA AND (SEE BELOW) . . 
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breaking. Even their much-criticised easy-going during 
the past two post-war years may prove in perspective 
to have been the highest wisdom ; faced, as a result of 
their unstinted and prolonged sacrifices in the war and 
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BY RADIO 
(Pictere by radio.) 
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ACTUATED THE LAUNCHING MECHAMISM IN BELFAST. 
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by the inability of the more fortunate Americans to 
rise in time to the height of their international duty 
and opportunity, the British; instead of attempting to 
scale an almost insurmountable height when they 
were tired out, rested awhile until 
they had gathered up strength 
enough to resume the struggle. 
Mr. Attlee as much as hinted at 
this in his not unable speech in 
the House of Commons on the 
Crisis, And, as the renewed 
testing-time of the nation draws 
nearer, the islanders—wasting no 
energies on unavailing feara of 
future hunger, cold and penury— 
turn with renewed and easeful 
zest to the game of cricket before 
them in the bright transicnt 
sunlight of their brief summer : 


The Spartans on the sea-girt rocks 
Sat down and combed their hair. 

I remember writing a similar 
article about the English absorp- 
tion in cricket in the summer of 
1940. France had fallen, Italy 
had entered the war against us 
and the first German aircraft 
were unloading their bombs on 
our southern airfields preparatory 
to the great blow which was to 
sweep us from the earth. And 
from the windows of my train 
out of London on a sunny 
Saturday afternoon, I saw game 
after game of suburban and 
country cricket, played and 
watched by leisurely and seem- 
ingly care-free figures in white 
flannels or rustic fustian. Uncon- 
aciously England was preparing 
in her own way for the struggle 
before her; like Drake, she was 
finishing the game of bowis. 

Nor do I make any apologies 
for my countrymen's weakness ; 
I share it. I even glory in the 
fact! All day, while the Oval 
crowd waited for news from 
Cheltenham, I waited for it too, 
and, when the unexpected tidings 
of Middlesex's great victory was 
announced on the wireless, I 
-Tejoiced, if possible, as greatly as 
Denis Compton himself. In view 
of the fact that I love Gloucester- 
shire and detest being in London 
and that, when I have to visit the 
latter, I leave it for the western shire—that rustic 
nurse of mighty cricketers—the moment I am able 
to, this must seem an even more absurd example of 
English illogicality and childish eccentricity. It is, 
I have supported Middlesex in tho cricket field since 
T first learnt to stand on two small lege at the begin- 
ning of the century, and I shall probably continue to 
do so till I die; the cricketing interregnums of two 
world wars have not abated a jot of my enthusiasm 
and loyalty. But my support has never been of the 
slightest use to my chosen county, for I have never 
supported it on the field, nor have I ever had the 
faintest chance of being asked to do so. It is true 
that close on thirty years ago F used to repair, when 
my day's work was done, to the nets at Lord’s with 
& faint, romantic hope that the Middlesex captain, 
pasting by and watching my painstaking efforts to 
take the advice of a long-suffering groundsman, might 
unexpectediy see in my feeble batting s promise 
which I certainly could wever discover in myself. But 
he never did, and, had he done #0, I should have 
been the first to know that he was unfitted for his 
high function! And now that even the faintest hope 
of future cricketing prowess has long been a dream 
of the past, I still remain true to my childhood’s 
partisanship. If Middlesex wins the Cham; I 
shall dance, like Queen Elizabeth, "high and dis- 
posedly““ on the valiant but vanquished soil of 
Gloucestershire and face the perils and deprivations of 
next winter with a heart ten years younger for doing 90. 
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AN INFERNO OF FLAME AND NOISE: “THE MELTING 

SHOP," WHERE ELECTRIC FURNACES PRESENT AN UN- 

RQUALLED PYROTECHMIC DISPLAY OF BLUE, GREEN AND 
AMBER LIGHT A3 THE METAL BECOMES MOLTEN. 


BRITAIN AT WORK: AN 
OLD-ESTABLISHED METAL 
FIRM WHICH IS ANSWERING 
THE CHALLENGE TO 
INDUSTRY. 


From tae Paintinos sy Terence Cunzo, 


HE tradition of achisvement and pioneering with 
new. processes coupled with the goodwill built up 
over generations by the production of goods of sound 
workmanship ia the backbone of British industry, on 
which the oountry now relies for increased production 
and a greater volume of exports. The subjects of these 
dramatic studies were discovered at the works of u 
Birmingham firm, Henry Wiggin and Company, Ltd. 
—an amocate of the Mond Nickel Company, 
by whose courtesy they are reproduced here--famous 
for more than a hundred years not only for the pro- 
duction of nickel and nickel alloys in various forms, 
but also for the fact that it was here that the first 
British attempts to separate the metal nickal from 
complex ores was attempted and achieved over 4 
century ago. The Molting Shop ts the heart of the 
Works. Here electric furnaces working at the excep: 
tonally high temperatures required for melting most 
nickel alloys present an unequalled pyrotechnic displey, 
the metal becomes molten. Some of these nickel alloys 
are used as the resistance elements of electric fires, or 
for heavy industrial furnaces. In the Wire Mill heavy 
bars of metal are successively reduced while hot to 
§ in, dismeter, to be made jater into wire of various 
gauges. With each “pass” through the rolls the 
metal ts reduced In cross section and therefore corre- 
natal is pry See a Bate: TRADITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MEM EMPLOYED: “THE WIRE MILL” 
‘of the process hot snaking all over ns OF METAL ARB SUCCESSIVELY REDUCED Mm DIAMRTER WHILE 10T. 
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BRITAIN AT WORK — FARMING: REAPING 
THE “CRISIS” HARVEST IN ENGLAND. 





A GOLDEN HARVEST WHICH SAVES BRITAIN'S DOLLARS: BINDERS AT WORK IN SUSSEX, BLESSED WITH FINE WEATHER: MARVESTING TRE 1947 ‘Crisis CROP—A 
ON A DOWNLAND CORMPIELD, WITIL ANOTRER HUGE, UNCUT FIELD IX THE BACKGROUND. SCENE ON A PARM NEAR SAUNDRRTON, WEST WYCOMBE, BUCKINOHAMONERE. 


HE freezing of the 
balance of =the 
American loan to Britain 
was followed by an 
announcement on Aug. 21 
by Mr, Tom Williams, 
Minlster for Agriculture, 
of the Government's pian 
for expanding al! classes 
of British agricultural pro- 
duction. It Is proposed to 
increases the output of 
British farms by 
£100,000,000 in the next 
four years and to grow 
500,000 acres more wheat 
next year than this. In 
his speech Mr. Williams 
sald: “Without the ut- 
moet efforts of the agricul- 
tural industry either under- 
nourishment or widespread 
unemployment may have 
to be faced or some com- 
bination of the two... . 
No situation which de- 
veloped during the war ix 
more serious than the 
situation confronting the 
nation at this moment.” 
A statement issued by the 
National Farmers’ Union 
declared: ' There can be 
no doubt as to the response Y oS 
of this industry. We do 5 Y fy , ee 
not have strikes—we do : 3 a i ae 
not have @ five-day week, 
+. There is not the 
slightest doubt that, so 
far as human ondeavour 
can go, the goods will be 
delivered." 


i 





st 


TRE LAST CUT: A VIEW OF A FIELD OF OATS AT° LOCKLEY FARM, WELWYN, 
RERTPORDEHIRE, AS THE CUTTER-BINDER FINISHES [TS WORK, 





MARVESTING AT BOX MILL FARM, MEAR DORKING, GURREY. THIS CORN WAS NOT PLANTED UNTIL YOUNG AWD OLD JOIN IN BRITAIN’S MARVEST! REAPING THE BARLEY ChOP 
LATE APRIL AND YET HAS VIELDED A BIO CROP. ‘AT BOURNE EWD, BUCKS, WHILE LONDON SCHOOLDOYS SUILD TH sTooKs, 
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BRITAIN AT WORK—TEXTILES: SCENES 
IN A MODERNISED COTTON-MILL. 





COMBING OUT ALL THE SHORT FIBRES AND ANY SLIGHT IMPURITIES: THE FINAL PROCESS 
OF CLEANING THE COTTON tN A MODERNISED LANCASHIRE MILL. 


ATTENDED BY A TYPICAL “tags? OF THE COTTON TRADE: A VItw OF THE JACK 
FRAMES WHICH PUT A PEW TURNS OF TWIST INTO THE ROVING, 








PROVIDING A GREAT CONTRAST WITH THE OLD-TYPE MILL; THE LIGHT AND PLEASANT 
CARDING-ROOM OF A BOLTON MILL; SHOWING THE CARDING MACHINES, 


"ies cobs & 
an 


RAW MATERIAL FOR OUR EXPOR: DRIVE: BALES OF COTTON STORED [NM Tht: 
COTTON BRED IM PREPARATION FOR BPINNING AND CONVERSION INTO TEXTILE GOONS, 


Na broadcast on August 20 Mr. Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, sald: “ Al! 

of you who are working for exports—in textiles, steel, engineering, chemicals, and 

many other industries—your work ts earning the food and materials that we must 

import if our people are to have full employment and a good standard of life. The 

Government say to all of you: ‘ We need you all,’ and especially to the women In the 

textile areas: ‘Come back to the mills and speed the export drive’ ‘ 9 The spinning 

and weaving sections of the cotton industry are at present under-staffed, one of the 

main reasons being the greater amenities provided by new Industries. Our photographs 

PRODUCTION PROBLEMS ARE DISCUSSED BY REPRESENTATIVES show how by the provision of fluvrescent lighting and the painting of the premises, 
3 TMM MONTRLY-WORKS-COUNCTL MEETING AT A BOLTON MILL. together with welfare services for the employees, the stills can be made attractive. 
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A COUNTY’S CHURCHES IN A SINGLE VIEW. 


“OLD CHESHIRE CHURCHES”: 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


T is cheeging, in these niggardly days, to ste a 
book on any subject produced in an unpre- 
cedentedly noble manner, I cannot suppose that 
there has ever been a book on the churches of a single 
county cvither so exhaustive or so sumptuous as 
Mr. Richards's on the churches of Cheshire. It has 
one defect; it is so bulky and heavy that one can 
no more read it holding it up in one’s hands, in or 
out of bed, than one could a Family Bible. I know 
that there are difficulties about binding; but the 
book should ‘certainly have been published in two, 
or better, three, volumes, for the sake of portability. 
It may be about Churches; but we don’t all own 
Lecterns. 

That said, I have nothing but admiration for this 
superb survey : it prompted me at once to think that 
Messrs. Batsford, with their unusual talent for 
grouping good themes, good scholars, and good illus- 
trations, might well roake this book the foundation 
of a series of volumes about all the old churches of 
all our counties, with Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, 
Devonshire, Suffolk, Somerset, Kent, and the rest 
of them, following in the unexpected wake of 
Cheshire, 

“ Unexpected,” I say, for Cheshire is one of the 
counties least known to Englishmen who have no 
Jocal connections with it. Its capital is known to 
Motorists, and ospecially to American motorists, on 
their way to London from Liverpool : a rapid glance is 
given to the Rows, and to the Cathedral, built in that 
red sandstone to which Southern eyes, accustomed to 
grey or yellow stone, can never get quite reconciled. 
The Cathedra! has a long history. Its origin was a 
Saxon convent dedicated to St. Werburgh {died 
about 700}, daughter of a King of Mercia. Tho 
convent was transformed into a Benedictine Abbey 


WHERE THE WHITE RABBIT AND THE DODO TESTIFY TO 

THEIR CREATOW'S FAME; A DETAIL FROM THE MEMORIAL 

WINDOW IN THE CHURCIE OF "LEWIS CARROLL'S” BIRTH- 
PLACE, DARESBURY, 


in rog3 by Hugh Lupus, who was the founder of the 
Grosvenor family, who still inhabit the county and 
whose name is commemorated in a rather dreary 
street, called Lupus Street, in Pimlico. A Norman 
church, of which there are remains, was slowly Built ; 
a Gothic church succeeded it; in the nineteenth 
century the usual thorough “restoration” was 
carried out by Sir Gilbert Scott, who unwittingly 
atoned for his architectural sins by producing a 
first-class architect grandson. 

These things are known to anybody who, like 
myseif, has passed through Chester as a tourist. The 
other churches of Cheshire, 1 must frankly confess, 
are known to me only from this book ; had any county 
south of the Trent been involved I should have been 
in different case. But how can one know everything ; 
and why should one pretend so to do? These 
have unveiled to me hundreds of beautiful churched 
hitherto unkown to me, and a vast amount of family 
history : for the old families in Cheshire are numerous 
and still, happily, persistent. We come to the 
church at Mobberley, and we read of the Mallorys 
whose tombs are there, and then come to this: “ In 
our own time, we think of George Leigh-Mallory, who, 
with his companion, Andrew Irvine, the son of W. 
Fergusaon Irvine, M.A., F.S.A., lost his life in a gallant 
attempt to reach the summit of Everest, and a beau- 
tiful modern window in the church to his memory 





* “ Old Cheahire Churches : A Survey of their History, Fabric and 
Furniture, with Records of the Oiter Monuments.” By Raymond 
Richards, F.S.A. 363 Titustrations (Four fa Colour) and a Map. 
“(Batsford ; £6 6.) 


has the inscription ; 
soever things are pure and high and eternal. At last, 
in the flower of his perfect manhood, be was lost to 
human sight, between carth and heaven on the topmost 
peak of Everest.’ His brother, Sir Trafford Leigh- 


Mallory, one of the country’s great soldier airmen, 









































THE BROACH SPIRE AND FOUR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY TOWER OF 
THE CHURCH OF 8T, ANDREW, 
BEBINGTON. 


lost his life when the ‘plane 
in which he was flying to 
Asia collided with a moun- 
tain in November 1944.” 

Church is taken by 
church, and all the cen- 
turies of English history 
are linked. together, often 
by families which have 
sent gut their sons to 





THE NORMAN WEST DOORWAY TO THE TWELFTH-CENTURY 


CHAPEL BESIDE THE CHURCH OF, ST. PETER, PRESTBURY. 


“The usual ornamentation on the round-headed arch mould! 
fg rery fos, Wilton. pean Ove foe dome Gor a5 
Majesty.’ . . eee te oo ey we actomnt a 
Rapreteions Troma the ‘toch ole tee a 


Fins Pealokrs, B. 7 Beifnd, Ea 





By RAYMOND RICHARDS, F.S.A.* 


* All his life he sought after what. 
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sometime 


from the Middle 
Ages “until 
yesterday, But 
not only the 
churches = and 
the tombs are 
here, but also 
the registers, so 
fully drawn on 
that the book is 
almost a County 


History, as well x. aavwoun 4 
as an account Jivswen ow tia pase [oetait snoM 
of] beautiful old 4 rontearr PAINTED BY PRANK corwatt) 
buildings, some 


Mr. Richards, who is a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquarica, was born at Macclesfield, in 
by secluded  Cichir, in 1906. In. addition 
woods and busines intereata, be is an enthuatastic antl 
waters, and their 
contents. Here 


such subjects tad &@ member of the Eker 
Diocesan Faculties Advisory Committaa. 
is a specimen of 
the many extracts from such records. It is a chunk 
from the churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of 
Church Minshull (St, Bartholomew) : 


Spent and payd at yc great Visitation oo 12 04 
For five quartes of Wine and bread for 
the Sacrament - : 

For 3 hundreds of Latts and fetching 
them - - 

july 4. Received the sume of one 
pound, ffour shillings, being the firee 
gift of William Woodstocke towards 
the maintaining of a free schoole at 
Church Minshill - : 

1679.- To'rds redecminge a Turkish slave - 
1684. Charges at the Archbishop's yialtation 
ye first time - 

To Arthur Warburton, for a dali . 
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1672. 
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1673. 
1676. 
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A SSVENTEENTH-CENTURY FAMILY MEMORIAL IN GAWS- 

WORTH CHURCH: THE WIDOWRD DAME ALICK FITTON, 

WITH TWO SONS KNEELING BEFORE AND TWO DAUGHTERS 
KNEELING BEHIND. 


1686. Paid Will. Holdford fer 4 urchins - 00 oo 08 
1687. Paid to three poor men who had 

theyr corne destroyed by the great 

baile storme in Alvaniey - - 00 02 00 
1688. Paid for binding ye Church Bible - oo 13 00 

Paid to four men that were pounded by 

ye Turke - - oo OF 06 
1691. To Wm Walls for 8 hedgehogs - = 00 O1 04 


The urchins and the hedgehogs, I take it, were 
the same beasts, The churchwardens were pre- 
sumably under the delusion, which still obstinately 
persists in the countryside, that hedgehogs not merely 
suck eggs but milk cows: they thought they were 
doing a duty similar to that which is now carried out 
by Rat-Catchers—I beg their pardon, “ Rodent 
Officers.” As for the Turk, he seems to have been 
ungrateful after the redemption, biting the hands 
that had redeemed him. 
> In 1704 two shillings were charges “ about Thomas 
Deakin and the woman that the Quaker had with 
child": the story there is beyond conjecture: where 
did Deakin come in; and what were the two shillings 
spent on? 

The completencas of this book, with its glossary 
and ar ipg its lists of incumbents in bial d 
parish, and vast appendices in small 
overawe me. toust have been almost a life's 
work. But it will certainly be a classic of its kind: 


anybody who sees it will want to possess it: and 
Lecterns are “in short supply,” I hope-dhat the 
Timber Control people will release enough wood to 
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THE DOLLAR CRISIS: A GRAPHIC STATEMENT OF BRITAIN’S OVERDRAFT. 


¥ 


° od Fe Ben “ 
57 fj PH | 
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TH AAMERCAN DOLLAR -ETABOLIC 07 Ta WOTED FTATES LOAM OP 5,750000000 MADE TO THE UMTED KINGDOM DH i946 THE DARK BAND ACROW TRE PAGE 
MGpRusENts Tutt AMOUNT IH RELATION TO THE EXPENDITURE OF THE LOAM, AS SHOWN BY THE SMALLER DARK BANDS ,BRLOW ON RIGHT. 


AMOUNT OF LOAN LEFT AT THE END OF JULY’ 1947=§1,000,000,000 [£250,000,000]. 
{ AMOUNT OF LOAM LEFT UN AUGUST 19, 1947=§758,000,000 16289,500,000). 
[ AMOUNT OF LOAN STATED TO BE REMAIWING ON AUGUST 29, 1947%§400,000,000 [{100,000,000]. 


In « derowdoast talk to the Nation on August 20, Mr. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the days ending August 15 we had to pay out no lees than $176,000,000 [£44,000,000}. On 
Exchequer, announced that the Government had decided temporarily to suspend many August 18 and 19 we paid ut a further $66,000,000 [£16,500,000], Mr. Dalton ended his 
of the prevent arrangements permitting sterling to be exchanged into dollars. Giving summing-up with the words, ‘‘ Clearly this cannof go on.” Since the Chancellor's broadcast 
the reasons for the Goverament’s decision, Mr, Dalton explained that the loan of U.S. Treasury officials are reported to have announced that the United Kingdom would 
$3,750,000,000 [£937,500,000) placed at our disposal just over a year ago had been running have made further withdrawals leaving on Auguat 29 $400,000,000 (£100,000,000], te be 
out st an ever-quichening speed so that wo had left at the end of July 1947 only $1,000,000,000 blocked pending further negotiations between the United States and the Britiah Govern- 

la mar ve hed Seve ¥700,000,,000 [£175,000,000}, and tn the five working © ment. Our tabulation shows how the origins! amount has rapidly decrsosed In wm year. 
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THE WEEK ABROAD: A PICTORIAL RECORD 
OF EVENTS AND OCCASIONS OVERSEAS. 


HOLDER OF THE NEW WORLD AIR-SPEED RECORD: THE U.S, JET-TROPELLED 
DOUGLAS SAY-ATRRAK FLYING AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 640°7 &.P.H. 

On August 20, Commander T. F. Caldwell, Junr., of the United States Navy, piloting a 
fet-propelied Douglas Sky-streak. set up a Rew world sit-speed record by yin eat an 
average speed of 640°7 m.p.h. over a three-kilometre course at Muroc Piel, ifornia, 

tet is 7 THE DISASTROUS EXPLOSION AT CADIZ: A VIEW OF THE RUINS OF THE ARSENAL 
‘< i ; e IN THE HEVARRIETA SHIPYARD, WHERE THE FIRE STARTED, 
On August 18, following a gd In the Hevarrista shipyard, on the outskirts of Cadiz, torpedoes, depth. 
tons 


cha nd other must loded in the nearby arsenal, and severely the town. 
350 “people were were injured. in’ some districts hardly a house was eft veanding. 


BOMBAY CELEBRATES INDIA’S NEWLY-GAINED INDEPENDENCE: DECORATED CARS IN A THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: LORD MOUNTBATTEN SAYING FAREWELL TO BRITISH TROOPS 
MILE-LONG YROCESSION PASSING THROUGH ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF BOMBAY. LEAVING INDIA, THE FIRST TO DO $@ AFTER THE BEGINNING OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Bombay, after two days’ celebrations of India’s attaining her independence, was the acene of the first i Sucunleck — the troops for their part in establishing relations 9 India and wished them 

departure of British troops after the change-over, Tha 2nd Battalion, Tha Royal Norfolk Regiment and popage. A menage from Pandit Nehra was read out by jor-General M. Cariappa, Chet ca 

4a contingent of the Royal Air Force were scdreseed by Lord Mountbatten 8 the becaslon of their | Sun ia, in which he hoped there would svar de good will between Tnern ‘and ‘the people of 

departure in the troopship Georgic for England. The Georgic was for the cocasion and massed 

bands played familiar ra, Lord Mountbatten, who was accompan! by Field Marshal Sir Claude 


JEWISH ORPHAN CHILDREN REACK PALESTINE: A BATCH OF REFUGES CHILDREN 
FROM THE CYPRUS CAMPS, BEIKG NEL?ED DOWN THE GIF's GANGWAY. 


AN ENTERPRISE WHICH HAS “MRLPED GERMANY IN A STEP FORWARD TOWARDS ‘BETTER Days”: On On pace 240 of this insue we give pictures of the two camps in Cyprus, i witch those Jews 
THE OPENING OF THE MANOVER TRADE FAIR ON AUGUST 18; SHOWING A GERMAK RESTAURANT IX have attempted an illegal entry into Palestine are detained until such time as their 
ONE OF TMK HALLS, BUILT TO RRSEMBLE A VILLAGE AND PATRONISED BY MAMY OF THE FOREIGN tien into the country can be allowed under on onderty quota ayaten.: Our picture 

BUYERS PREGENT ON THE OPENING DAY. , shows this syaten is operation, with orphan Jewish children being brought fato Palestine. 
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THE WEEK IN BRITAIN: DISASTERS, 
PAGEANTRY, SPORT AND AN EXPERIMENT 


MOTOR RACING IN THE ISLE OF MAN: THE GTART OF THE ORITIGN EMPIRE TROPHY RACK 
AT DOUGLAS, WHICH WAS WON BY F. R. GERARD IN AN E.R.A. (CAR. NQ. 22) AT 68:02 MPH. 
Mr. F. R. Gerard, who won the British Empire Trophy race at Douglas, [.0.M., on August 22, was 
greatly helped & oy being the only driver be fo run the {SS miles without tobvine to refuel. His 

m.p.h. and he also registered the fastest lap of the ¢i ‘Whitehead, also 


average 
\ DISASTER IN WHICH A GREAT BRITISH AIR DESIGNER LOST HIS LIF: TRE WRECKAGE in an ERA. bind second, and R EF. Ansell was third in a Maserati. ie Manx Con rece was won 
§ by “3B. Bira,” in & Simca, at 66°05 m.p.h. 


DF THE PROTOTYPE AVRO £UDOR ft, WHICH CRASHED ON A TEST PLIGHT NEAR MANCHESTER. 
ar Re, Chadwick, the designer of the famous Lancaster bomber, and Mr. S. A, Thorn, A. V. Ros 

‘a chief teat pilot, were both killed when the prototype Avro Tudor Sn. airliner crashed on 2 
me fee shortly after taking off from the Company's teat airfield at _Woeaiord. near Manchester. 
1 is re that the aircraft lost height soon after taking off, through two fields 
ind struc: eroup of ireea. Also killed were Squadron-Leader D, J. &. erty and Mr. J. Webster. 


ANOTHER COAL-MINE DISASTER: AMBULANCES WAITING AT THE PIT-HRAD AT ANNIITELD 
PLAIN, CO. DURHAM, WHERE TWENTY MEN WERE KILLED BY AN E&XPLOSION, 

At moldnight on August 22 an explosion occurred {n the Louisa Pit at Annfield Plain, in Co. Durham. 

Rescue parties were able to bring five survivors to the surface, but of these one died in hospital. The 

bodies by jumnetenn. desd, including a eeetrone yong as = boy, were later discovered. 


HE VERSATILE “ JET" AS A THAMES DREDGER: EXPERIMENTS AT ERITH TO TEST THE POWER 
OF A JRT AIRCRAFT ENGINE TO LOOSEN ‘AND DISPERSE THAMES MUD. 
‘arly in the year jet engines mounted on beers proved their copecity. in dispersing 
cperiments have been made at Evith, in the Thames Estuary. to see if ¢ rT rverfal blast would be 
a efficacious in locemning the Tames mud ‘mafficiently for het tide to remove it. 


IN RUINED ARBROATH ABBEY: RE-ENACTING THE EVENTR OF 1320, 
WHEN ROBERT BRUCK AND A SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT RUAGSERTED 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF SCOTLAND AND SOUGHT 14 %AL AID, 


AM ATHLETIC CONTKGT IM IDEAL WRATHER AND SETTING: A OXNERAL VIEW OF THE GRALMERE SPORTS ON 
THIS MEBTING 18 FAMOUS FOR ITS GUIDES RACES OVER THE NEARBY FELIS. A NEW RECORD 


AUGUST 22. 
4 WAS SET UP IM THE JUMIOR GUIDES RACK THIS YEAR, 
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HE relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia have become 
gradually less cordial since the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe, and there is no sign of a 
.check to this tendency, To begin with, the 
attitude of the United States to Russia, like 
our own, was not unfriendly, and was puzzled 
rather than suspicious. Hope was clearly 
entertained that room would be found in 
the world for these two great States, each 
#0 powerful but so sharply differentiated one from the 
other in government, organisation, ideals, and manner of 
life, That hope diminished, and the United States became 
stiffer and Jess inclined to compromise. The process was 
not abrupt, but it appeared to gain impetus when Mr. 
Marshall succeeded My, Byrnes. Yet, since the present 
Secretary of State was known to be neither immoderate 
nor hasty in judgment, it was to be deduced that he was 
acting upon a firm and logical conviction, and that the 
policy which he had been following consistently was based 
upon information and appreciations drawn up by a team 
of advisers, Recently there has been an apparent con- 
firmation of this belief in the publication of an anonymous 
article on Russo-American relations which is reported to 
have been traced to one of Mr. Marshail’s foremost 
advisers and an expert on Russian affairs, Mr. George F. 
Kenman, though the attribution has not been confirmed 
by the State Department. 

In some quarters there may have been a tendency to 
make too much of this appreciation and to treat it as a 
sort of code closely followed by the Secretary of State in 
all his dealings with the Soviet. It seems more probable 
that Mr. Marshall's 
policy has still 
something empirical 
about it, and is, in 
part, governed by 
circumstances and 
the respoose which 
it encounters in 
Russia aud other 
countries. Neverthe- 
less, the approcia- 
tion in the article 
is intereating and 
significant. The view 
is expressed that any 
compromisa with or 
tolerance of other 
political and social 
organisations which 
may havo appeared 
in Russia is over and 
done with; so far 
as it existed, i was 
due to the peril in 
which the nation 
stood when all but 
overrun by the 
Germans and when, 
in order to maintain 
resistance, it was 
necessary to depead 
not only upon the 


over, 

has, it is asserted, 
returned to the pure 
Marxist doctrine, 
Capitaliam abroad is 
as much the enemy 
of Communism as it 
was in the past at 
home ; capitalism is 
a system doomed to 
disappear ; the dying 


alism On July 29 Mr. Andrel Grom: 

seers oe ceiratiors Balkans situation, this baine xcasion ta some fourteen. months that the Ruaslans 

supported by a majority, On Ai 19 Mr, ko, mapported ‘by the Polish delegate, spain made use of the 
violent and to entail (that the Council should call on the countries invélved in the Greek dlsnute to conse a 
violent conflict with  te-er‘ablishraent of peaceful rela! from being accepted. Nine of the sieven members of 
Communist Staves;  Goueciis malaans loveatication, Committan be regarded as Portage faghl {ren tatmberahte of the’ United Natoca:” fa the article 
of these povist the relations the United States and the USS.R—a matter of the ereetest interest and concen 
Russia is sole 
genuine representative, the others being merely its that reason keep silent, but in every instance where it con- 


hangers-on, and several of them having been put in this 
position by force ; therefore, a struggle between the Soviet 
and the United States, the leading representative of 
capitalism, is inevitable and is taken for granted by the 
rulers of Rusaia. 

On the other hand, according to the American inter- 
pretation of Russian political philosophy and statecraft, 
there is no reason to suppose that this armed struggle 
must be near at hand. It may be far distant. The Marxian 
4s not committed to quick results; after all, he could not 
well be, since so little that Marz declared to be inevitable 
has yet come about. And if this is the attitude of the 
Marxian or Communist State to society, it is in the same 
way in no hurry to bring about those results which are 
not the mere ts of evolution, but can be accompliahed 
by an cffort of conscious will. Communism can afford to 
wait. Matters are not going badly for it at present. Over 
@ great proportion of the European continent it has prac- 
tically destroyed Social Democracy oc Socialism. Even 
in France, which is not dominated by Soviet Russia, the 
once great Socialist party is on the way to becoming éme of 
the group of small parties, and has already ceased to be 
the main party of the working clasecs. In the United 
Kingdom Socialism remains all-powerful, it is true, and 
Communism makes relatively littl progress; yet nothing 
could be more flattering to its potential than 
the dread of it which is exhibited by the leaders of the 
Trade Union movement and the nervous tension which 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE UNITED STATES AND SOVIET RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the Hinery of War, Oxford. 


they display in face of any sign of Communist penetration, 
Even in the United States it bas caused no little 
perturbatioa. 

This relative patience, which is part of Soviet policy 
just as it is a characteristic.of theoretical Communism, is 
@ factor to be taken into account in the formation of the 
policy of the United States towards Russiz, It means that 
there is no particular risk of creating a swift and sudden 
explosion by the adoption of a firm and unyielding attitude 
to Russia, And the United States, according to the appre- 
ciation cited above, han reached the conclusion that hence- 
forth there should be no compromise and certainly no 
giving ground to Russian expansionist tendencies. Nowhere 
in the world will any form of appeasement by any repre- 
sentative of the United States be permitted, The United 
States will champion in foreign policy thoue ideals on which 
it places so much importance in its own social life, and 
will leave it to the world to judge between them and those 
of Soviet Russis. Where it can reach out an arm in 


* support of those ideals, as is now the case in Greece, it 


will do so wholeheartedly and unhesitatingly. But even 
where it cannot easily intervene effectively it will not for 





THE POWER OF TRE VETO: THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL IM SXSSION~—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT LAKE SUCCESS ON THE OCCASION 
WHEN M&, GROMYKO (INDICATED BY ARROW), THE U.S.S.4. DELEGATE, VETOED THE AMERICAN RESOLUTION ON TRE BALKANS SITUATION. 


permanent representative of the U.SS.R. on the United Nations Security Council, vetoed the- American resolution on the 
had exerclesd this power to prevent the adoption of a motion 


siders a pledge to have been broken or an injustice to have 
been done will represent its point of view firmly to Russia 
count involved, at the same time 


be 
Most of what has been set out above could have been 
vined from an intelligent study of international affairs 
post 


amounts to at least a doubt about the strength and 
stability of the present régime in Russia. And, if it 
succeeds in withstanding inside stresses, it is thought lees 
probable that it will survive thoee from outeide. The 


pe ene hed voted dn ne ee Cee eaten Jor the 
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como -to power, 
would “differ much 
from that of the 
Democrats under 
President Truman 
and his present 
Secretary of State, 
Against this grim 

stands 
the United Kingdom 
and the British 
Commonwealth of 
Nations, still the 
third Power in the 


the chariot - wheels 
of the United States, 
while a samail but 
strident minority 
would force 
it into Sos pana 
of yet another 


so far ws a general 
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TENSION ON THE GREEK - YUGOSLAV 
FRONTIER: TROOPS ON THE ALERT 


——————————— 


x 
LOOMING TOWARDS THE HILLS OF YUGOSLAVIA! GREEK TROOPS IN A DEPENSIVE FOSITION 
IN THE COUNTRY ROUND LAKE DOIRAN, NORTHERN GREECE. 


4 CONSTRUCTING A DERFENSIVM POSITION ON THX OUTSKIRTS OF A VILLAGE NEAR THK 
i 


VUGOBSLAVY FRONTIER: GREEK TROOPS PREPARING TO REPULSK POBSINLE RAIDERS. 


eanhliemereserrnne emcee eTeraNE TERE IRE TOS LE LS TTT 


INSPECTING THR WRECKED INTERIOR OF THE POST OPFICE: CREEK S0DIERS 
AT A FRONTIER VILLAGE WHICH HAD JUST SUFFERED FROM A RAID BY 
+ ARMED MEN. 


TYPICAL OF THE DESTRUCTION DONE BY ARMED RAIDERS: GREEK SO/.DIERK 
IN A FRONTIER VILLAGE EVACUATED BY ITS INHABITANTS AVTER AN ATTACH 


* GREEK SOLDIERS OW DUTY OM THE DISTURRED GREEK NORTHERM FRONTIER BORDERING 


DEMONSTRATING THE POSITIONS WHICH THEY WILL TAKE UF AT MIOHT: GREEK SOLDIERS 
YUGOSLAVIA; THEY FORM PART OF THE GARRISOW OF A FRONTIER VILLAGK. 


1s TRENCHES OVC ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A FRONTIER VILLAGE. 


‘The resignation of the Greek Government om August 23 has coincided with the reports by supplies” have’ been dispatched under the U.S. “ Aid Greece plan. ur phote- 
‘the United Nations. subsidiary Balkans Commission on the subject of the hostile and grapha illustrate conditions on the Greek-Yugoslavian borders, Where many villages 
inflammatory action of Cresce's neighbeurs, sad thelr complicity in the series of frontier have suffered repeated raids from armed bands, ‘“ General” Markos, Commander-in-Chief 
incidents which Rave coourred since Apsil. The American State Department is pledged of the Greek rebels, in a recent broadcast arnounced s “ constitutional charter '' by which 
to avold aay taterference ia Greek intormal affairs, but every effort is being made to sasist the Communists are to assume logislative powers over some 200 villages which they control. 
that aountry te restore stability at home. Over 50,000 tons of “urgent Military Guerrilla activities continue in Western Macedonis, Thrace and Centre. Grenoe, 
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FROM TANKS TO TRACTORS: THE L.S.T. OF WAR 
AS A -VEHICLE FERRY-SHIP OF COMMERCE. 


by BUILT FOR LANDING TANKS ON THE INVASION REACHES, AND NOW CONVERTED TO 
} PRACKFUL TRAFFIC; THE 3MPIRE BALTIC, ONE OF A FLEET OF CONVERTED LANDING 
SHIPS, TANK; WITH (RIGHT) 1T$ BOW DOORS OPEN TO ALLOW A TRUCK TO DRIVE OUT. 


CARRYING THE MUNITIONS OF PEACE: MOTOR-VANS AND FARM TRACTORS CARRIED 
AS A DECK CARGO ON THE FORE*DECK OF A CONVERTED LANDING SHIP, TANK. 


FITTED POR THE TRANSPORT OF LOCOMOTIVES TRE HOLD OF 
A CONVERTED L.S.T., WITH THREE RAIL-TRACKS, EQUIPPED WITH 
A CROSS-OVER SYSTEM TO SIMPLIFY THE MOVING OF THE CARGO. 


iH AenIRIHUALAiANIMUNRNNHRINR UNO NUNMNRUmAnTEhIeNN nul shuuninnnrtrimnsnynannnrantilen a 


sminenionnsenoenanarmetientnt suena Rare lahat AAR ashrSnnReR Ne one 


IM THES PASSENGER QUARTERS OF A CONVERTED L.4.7.: A DINING SALOON, WHICH WILL RECALL 
FAR DIFFERENT MEMORIES TO THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN INVASION OPERATIONS DURING THE WAK. 


ent eAotinen veeebintseunym inrviinnnnnatiintmyntreentiniinnanuttinananinnnruleninanAniinn 


ROM time immemorial the swords of war have. been converted Into the ploughshsares of peace; but rarely has 
the conversion been as straightforward as in the case Illustrated on this page. The L.S.T. (or Landing Ship, 
Tank) waa one of the most ingenious of the many devices elaborated for the various invasion landings end the feng 
held, with ita bow doors and ramp, designed for the rapid loading and unloading of vehicles, tracked amd otherwise, , 
has proved equally useful for the transport ferry services of peace, The pictures we give were taken in vessels of a 
fleet of these L.S.T.s acquired from the Admirsity and Ministry of Transport by the Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company, and operated by Frank Bustard and Sons, Ltd., under the name of the Continental Line Transport Ferry 
2 Service, and now maintsining a regular service between Tilbury and slambury, Rotterdam and Antwerp. The 
A& SINGLE-BERTH CABIN IN A CONVERTED L.S.T., IN WHICH Empire Baltic recently left Southampton for a considerably longer voyage, to Split, Yugoslevia, with s cargo of sixteen 
FASSENGERS AS WELL AS CARGO CAN BE CARRIED. ‘4 U.N.R.R.A, locomotives and twenty-two heavy road vehicles, together :with some passengers, who included 
span . D. Mack, M.P. (Labour Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme), who is visiting tho Balkans, and his wite, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
A SURVEY OF PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


LORD LATHAM, 
‘i scl che e nid Due to vist Burma i of Si 
Appoin fan London Staford Crippe, who was, we by 
Executive. premure of work to abandon his 


i ‘vet i 
{ . of State for India to + 
{the King on August 15, but retains { 
mit, ORCS as Sec. of St for Burma, : 


remanent 


"SIR BUSTACE MISSENDEN, 0.8.8. 
etre Charente Geaeal 
Bue Hee dhe outrea of war, ead 
responsibilities of this of, this post, and wes 
nett” 


Menai Conference, 
Rallwey Clearing House for 147. 


designed, crashed on a teat flight. 
(rieture 142.) Technical bintrs: 
Roe and one of fe, beat- 
oe ny country, c il 
in a io 
signer of the famous Loncaster bomber, 


LORD CITRINE. 
Appointed Chairman of 
Electricity Authority. He resigned 
trom the Coal Board on appointment 
2. Chairman of the Organisation 
pry i piel fd < the eral Sec In- 
TS ast ia} General agcroteny 
"UG, 192646; A Sec. 


“Nee idea 


es 


the U.S. Am! Douglas, 

talks on ihe dollar crisis with Sir Stafford 
Gripe at Board of Trade. Later he 
saw Mr. Bevin at the Foreign Office. 


MR, J. J. DEDWAN, 

‘The Australian Minister for Post-War 
Reconstruction and Defence, Hereturned a 
to Australia from Geneva by ait via MR. 
London, arriving here on Ai 2t tor 
ais talks. He reached Sydney during 

for the Conference 

Canberra On peace terms with Japan. 


youn SNYDER, TREASURY (CHAIRMAN), BIR 
WILFRID EADY, LEADER BRITISH DELEGATION, AND SIR GORDON MUNRO. (5.. TO R,). 
ic American Loan Revision Talks at srasnington were opened on Monday, August {8 by Mr. Lovett, 
Acting f State. Mr. Snyder, Sacre the U.S. Treasury, is the chairman and the British 
Dei mation, headed, by Sir Wilfrid ly, of the reanury, included Sir Edmund Hall-Patc! 
Sir oe Munro, Head of the British Treasury Delegation in Washington, and Sir john Balfour, acting in 
hig absence of Lord Inverchapel, the Brith Ambamedor) Sir W, Eady Bew beck on Aug: 25. 


stm ¢, FORETER COOPAR, Fn. 
rector of the British Museum 
Glatarl, leon History) ) since 1908 1 ue due 
dni ee eau, of 
FO ollie “tory viele 


‘THE THRER-POWER TALKS O% GERMAN INDUSTRY ie THR ANGLO-AMERICAN ZONB; A GENERAL VIEW. 


Tower talks cm the: level af Germien, the Anglo-Americaa Zone and ge the Rub. control opened 
awe ane tt Cutt Britiah Zone. 
Gf st Geet Wars Pra, Bootie Bob-lomm of Con ir Coen end right, Sir Gilmour jention 
stoma ad Aid, Under af he Meftidy Delegation, a is, D. Heri , PO. French 
- i ‘Gan Charis ere hikdon oy ine itamdkag’ Beare <s, 


Canadian. Minister of “Agrguttur, 
arrived in Landon on Aupuat 23 
Greet nitend 


the Food and Agriculture ination 
Conference. Ho expects * return i 
about ton days’ time and will then see 
Mr, Strachey to discuss agreements. 


LORD TREFGARNE. 
To become Chairman of tha Colonial 
Pron tment 


Davek Corporation, 
i i vrovisionat, ding legislation for the 


establishment o the Corporation. Formerly 
Mr, Garro-jones. Was a member 
of the Einpire Parliamentary Mission to 
the Weat African Colonies in 1928. 


eet 

CAPT, C, &, ILLINGWORTH. 

Appointed Commodore of the Cuns: 
ite Star fest in succession to Sir 
. The senior captain 

ipany’s service and in 
command of the Queen Moy. gone 
he Cunard Company in 1916, and 
bes served = many famous ships. 


ae 19 by the 
imnberg — t 
iy ea = 
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A REHABILITATION CENTRE FOR THE C. 
NERS IN THE RURA 


CONVALESCENT MI 


¥ 





‘ob 
oe. 
at aii | 


A GOOD START FOR ENTRANTS TO THE WEST MIDLANDS MINERB’ REHABILITATION CENTRE 
AT HIGHAM GRANGE, NEAR NUNEATON; THK PAYMENT OF TRAVELLING EXPENSES OW ARRIVAL, 


PATIENTS RESTING IX THE 


COUNTRY HOUSE COMPORT FOR MINERS INJURED IW THE FITS: 
ENTRANCE MALL TO HIGHAM GRANGE, WHICH WAS ACQUIRED AND OPENED IN 1944. 


CYCLING—-A FAVOURITE PASTIME OF THE CONVALESCENT MINERS, WHO LIKE TO 

AXPLORE THE ESTATE OF 136 ACRES AND THE NEIGHBOURING WELL-WOODED COUNTRY. 
MINERS ENJOYING THE INVIGORATING EXPERIENCE OF AN EARLY-MORNING RUN THROUGH THE 

BRAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF THE MANSION, UNDER THE EYE OF THEIR ¥.T. INSTRUCTOR. 


PMYSICAL EXERCISER VOR CLD AND YOUMG ALINE: A CLASS OF CONVALESCENT MINERS AT RIGHA:S 
GRANGE POLLOWING THEIR INGTRUCTOR THROUGH A SERIES OF REMEDIAL EXdRCTEER , 


UBLIC attention is drawn to the dangerous nature of the miner's job only when there is: XJ 

disaster involving heavy loss of life such as the Whitehaven explosion of August 15, when 

104 men were killed. But from january to July 26 this year some 287 miners have been killed in 

the pits and £421 seriously injured, while thousands have suffered injuries not. saiiciontly serious 

pdandle grcgreoy iota bai rela av boernnd Welfare Commission, exists to improve the miner's. 

lot, and twenty-i years been spending a million pounds annudliy'en a : 
onowhnine nas eure ta wan ras mina s sto bowen ae abe, Institutions such as Miners’ Community Centres, Miners’ Inatitutes, and Convalescent. Homes 
Beer sands " "Rehabilitation Centres. For the efflcieney of the mining industry the last category le the 
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ALTIES IN THE “BATTLE FOR COAL”: 
"MOSPHBRE OF HIGHAM GRANGER. 


LUNCHTIME AT THE REHABILITATION CENTRE—WHOLESOME FOOD, PLEASANT BURROUNDINGS 
AND FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE ALL PLAY TNEIK FART IN THK PROCESS OF RECUPERATION, 





THE “ QUIET ROOM": THREE MINERA BROWSE ANONG THE BOOKS PROVIDED BY TRE 
INERS’ WELFARE COMMISSION IN THE PRACKFUL ATMOSFHZRE OF KIGHAM GRANGE. 


STUDYING ORDERS FOR THE DAY: TWO MINERS LOOK FOR THE COLOURED DISCH 
WHICH TELL TMEM THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR KACH CATEGORY OF CONVALESCENT, 


ME OF HANDBALL, PLAYED WITH MORK ENTHUSIASM THAN SKILL: MINERS CONVALESCING 720M 
INJURING SUSTAINED IN THE PITS EXERCISING IM THE GROUNDS OF HIGHAM GRANGK. 





WING ON LAND TO BIRENOTHEN THE ARMS AND BACK: TWO MINERS, AGED FIFTY-SEVEN AND SIXTY- 
FIVE, TRY OUT OWE OF THE INDOOR REERCISING MACHINES URDER THE EVE OF THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Breant, for these Homes and Centres care for the tremendous number of casualties suffered in 
“ Battle for Coal." Our photographs were taken at Higham Grange, the West Midlands Miners’ 
wmbilitation Centre nsar Nuneaton, where about 300 miners are treated in the course of a year, the 
rege length of stay for cach patient being nine weeks. This spacious country mansion was 
tired and opened in May 1944, and is equipped with a moders gymnasium, a medical treatment 
) and an experienced staff. ‘The extate comprises 136 acres, with = lake and a brook. The 
ives are financed entirely from the Miners’ Welfare Fund, to which the public contribute by means 
Aevy of about twapeuce 2 ton ; no payments are mado by the miners themesives. 


RUBCTRICAL TREATMENT FOR A SWOLLKH ENEE-JOINT: A SIKTY-"XREE- . 
YEAR-OLD MINER BEWEFITING YROM THE MODERK BQUIPMENI. 
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SEASIDE CAMPS FOR JEWISH QUEUE-JUMPERS: 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS DETAINED IN CYPRUS. 


i 
i 


A JRWISH COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT INSIDE ONE OF THE CYPRUS DETENTION 


CAMPS, ASSOCIATIONS FORMED IN THE DRNSELY-PACKED “' HELL-SHIPS, 
IN MARY CASES CONTINUE IN THE ROOMIER CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CAM: 


RESEMBLING A SEASIDE HOLIDAY CAMP: SOME OF THE NISseN HUT 
ACCOMMODATION WHICH WAS IMPORTED FROM BRITAIN AND EGYPT AND 
NOW HOUSRS OVER HALF THE JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS IN CYPRUS. 


A COVERED BRIDGE LINKING TWO SECTIONS OF THE XYLO- 
TYMBOU CAMP IN CYPRUS, SHOWING JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMI- 
GRANTS CROSSING FREELY IN EITHER DIRECTION. 


| AN IMPROVISED CAMP KITCHEN 
IN ONE OF THE CVFRUS CAMPS, 
WHERE IELEGAL JEWISH IMMI- 
ORAN: COOK FOR THEMSELVES 


BRITISH-GUPPLIED RATIO! 
senna 


HEALTHY JEWISK CHILDREN OF MANY NATIONALITIES DANCING A TRADITIONAL DANCE 
IN THE CYPRUS SUNSHINE, FAR FROM THE COMPLEX MISERIKS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


The photographs reproduced on this page, which were recently taken by a Jewish photo- 
grapher from Heliopolis, Egypt, in the Caraoloe and Xylotymbou campe in p thould 
do much to rebut the rumours which have been circulated about the conditions in which 
about 15,600 Jewish refugees (who have attempted illegal entry into. Palestine) are 
detained. It is worth recalling that theee refugees, seeking to avold the squalor, hatred 
and chaos of Central and Eastern Europe, ghd many of them the dupes of irresponsible 
organisations, have assembled at vartous points {n Europe, crowded inte M-equipped sad 
unseaworthy ships and attempted to force an entry into Palestine (which ty administered by 


HIBITION IN TRE XYLOTYMBOU 
CAMP, WHERE JEWISH ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRANTS DISPLAYED THEIR 
PAINTINGS AND NREDLEWORK, 

emery 


A PLEASANT GROUP OF CHILDREN, SAID TO BE TUNISIAN JEWS, GATHERED tx ONE OF 
TRE TENTS IM A CYPRUS CAMP, WHERE THERE ARK MANY WORTH AFRICAN REFUGEES, 


Great Britain under 2 League of Nations mandate). It has been the Royal Navy's daty 
to head off these Ammigrasts, transfer tham to well-found.veewels, and trameport them-to. 
the pesoeful isle of Cyprus, where they are maintained in detention at the British taxpayer's 
Gharge until such time as the immigration quota shall allow. the ordesly entry Into 
Palestine of thease unhappy queue-jumpers. The administrative cost to the taxpayer (in 
April) was about £45,000 a month, and up to March of this year £50,759 had been pert 

locally on welfare. Ths daily ration ecale for the detainees 1 2500 culoried for a man, . 
2300 for a woman, with extra atlewances for children and pregnant women, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE PUNJAB: RIOTING IN THE PARTITIONED PROVINCE. 


photograph.) DESTRUCTION IW LAHORE, A CITY FROM WHICH 75 PER CENT. OF THE HINDU AND SIKH POPULATION OF OVER 300,000 HAVE PLED. 
(Fe 4 
ne pkaweph) S25N0NG REFUGE TH PAKISTAN: A COLUMN OF MUSLIM REFUGEES FROM AMRITSAR OW THE ROAD, CARRYING THEIR FEW POSSESSIONS. 
(Lower 1 Fi 

timate =| ulation have left the city in the Jast four months, while 70,000 Muslims from 
Adaline Sonos te taT: ooo fa ag ong Bi ore tora 2 Bap Avaritear have arrived there. Men, women and children have been killed with 
putting the num kjiled at 10 OOo ag? their co-religionists in East Punjab by abominabie cruelty, and there are reports that Sikh and Hindu troops have refused 
mene teahiy retaliated forte S08 wi M Punjab. The movement of thousands of to fre on Sikh mobs, and Sikh police have joined in the looting. Jt has been suggested 
bere st reo ecard ceroblem for the authorities. In Lahore, where the that the Sikhs are working to a plan—to clear tne East Punjab of Muslims—a 
rofagene has “ Heald Te ec aiderpread 75 per cent. of the Hindu and Sikh brutal solution of the problems created by che partition of the Province. 
destruction of property . : 










COLLECTING SPONGES. 


"The Illustrated London News” prints weekly articles wider the heading “‘ The World 
of Sejence,” written by technical experts. As the writers frequently point out, there are still 
many unsolved problems in the figdd of Natural History. To solve these problems, further 
cottecting and observation are required, and the fotlowing article shows how an woirained Sut 
enthusiastic amateur can do uscful work and find in i an absorbing interest, Awyone who 
has a famcy fov similar work should get im touch with the British Musewms (Natural 
History), Cromwell! Road, London, S.W.7, where he 
will be welcomed and given every assistance. ‘ 


OME years ago, the Admiralty asked sailors to 
help the British Museum, by collecting odd things 
in their world-wide travels. Thus I called on the 
Keeper of Zoology at the Natural History Museum, and 
for several days explored the possibilitics with different 
scientists, trying to decide which form of 
would be of most valuc and most easily fitted into my 
normal hobbies. For behind those imposing galleries 
are laboratories, staffed by scientists, each an expert 
in his own subject, working to unravel the mysteries 
of Nature's myriad forms of life, It is for this research 
work, rather than for the show-cases, that collectors 
are required. : * 

I remember one friend taking me, quite in- 
advertently, through the Whale Room, For a few 
seconds he gazed at a go-ft, Blue Whale and then said 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ You know, I am so glad you are 
going to collect for us." But 1 drew the line at whales! 
In the end, I decided on sponges, though | sometimes 
pick up something else if it looks unusual. I did 
pot know much about the game in those days, but 
I have since learnt enough to recognise a sponge 
in its many different disguises. 

Sponges can be collected by climbing round the 
rocks at low water, by swimming—in the warmer 
tlimates—or by dredging. The last is, of course, 
a ‘bit or miss’ method, but without @ diving suit the 
only one foc deeper water. For shallow water work, 
a tin with a piece of Perspex or plate-giass in the 
bottom is invaluable for sighting the victims. 
The latter require pulling or scraping off the 
rock on which they are growing, and to which 
the larger kinds cling tenaciously. They must 
then be pickled in spirit or formalin. 

I have “ spanged” here and there from Scapa 
Flow to Java. At some places we have only been in 
port long enough for an afternoon’s search, whilst 

+ wt others there has been time for a more careful 
survey, I well remember one evening picnic near 
Cortu, before the war, where after supper under 
the olive-trees, we hauled the drodge by moonlight. 

* Ht came up full of shingle, which I sorted through 
disconaolately, until I noticed that three stones, 
the size of my fist, were pitted all over with little 
holes an eighth of an inch across. Each pit 
contained a tiny “ boring" sponge, a curious 
animal with the ability to bore deeply into cartain 
stones. On another occasion, an insignificant shape 
from the dredge at Famagusta became the 
Museum's first specimen in apirit of that species. 

Perhaps the most interesting work has been a 
survey'of the common British inter-tidal sponges 
on Flotta Island, in Scapa Flow. There, during 
the war years, I have collected from the same 
colonies of sponges, between bigh- and low-water 
marks, in nine different months. This round-the- 
year survey has opened up new theories on the 
propagation of a certain species, Grantia compressa, 
showing that one need not be a wandering sailor 
to do worth-while collecting. There is pleaty 
to be done at home an our front doorsteps. 

To many, Flotta is a dreary spot, but to me 
it has become a fascinating island of heather 
and bog, low clifis, brown seaweed-covered 
boulders and grey and white cottages. A 
deep inlet, Pan Hope, acarly cuts the island 
in two, forming a delightful cove where one 
mects most of the northern water-birda, and 
where inquisitive seals sometimes come to one's 
whistle, On a winter's day, between sorties 
to Norway, we would tramp to one or two of 
our “stations; for we worked the best 
sponging-grounds in rotation. If the tide wae 
not right, we might have to wade, and twice 
we foundered through snow over our knecs 
to reach the selected point. Once, after a 
heavy fall, we Hterally lifted up snow-covered 
seaweed to find the sponges beneath. But 
it was this winter collection that proved the 
moat valuable. Collecting in cold weather, 
however, must be rapid, before one’s fingers 
freeze; and koen-cyed friends are an asset. 

Many of the British inter-tidal sponges are 
very sinall, The tiny white tubes of Leucoso- 
lenia complicata, the thickness of a pin, were 
often Jess than a quarter of an inch in length, 
but they grew in big colonies, When, beck in 
the wardroom, one was asked if one had found 
any sponges, one could truthfully say, “ Ob, 
about a couple of thousand.” It in amusing 
to think that many of the specimens now in 
the Museum were present at the last ship-to- 
ship action of the wer against Germany! 

Whatever may be one’s job in life, it is a great thing to have a useful hobby which will 
give one a perpetual interest. One needs little technical knowledge for any branch of 
collecting, for the real 
amateur should make up his mind to specialise in @ certain line, and should then combine 
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“AM INSIOWIFICANY SHAPE YROM THE DREDOE AT PAMAGUSTA™: THE FIMGT SPECICEN 


Sponges, 
whea di t Fan It be 
La SA Se LB I tal Pa 





A COMMON BRITION SPONGE OW THE PROPAODATION OF WHICH NW THEORIEG NAVE BEEN OPEWED 


WANGING IN CAEVICRS, UNDER EOCKE OR FROM DOCK WHARVES. 





A TYPICAL BURTING-OROUND FOR THE AMATEUR GPOWGE-COLLECTOR ; THE BREEDINO-PLACE OF BEITIOE 
INTER-TIDAL SFOWGES—A ROCKY SWORE PHOTOGRAPHED AT LOW WATER. 
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and the Dutch East India Company had 
fertile nut from Seaving the islands. 
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glove 
the feucial Piet is in great dismay. He thinks Mevrouw 
will blast him with a look. But no, she smiles—to 
his amazement, till he sees the once-lovely bride, and 
wisdom of coment. - Evert is to be 


" describes how he found 


with another doctor out of professional jealousy, 
and departed, rather in the sulky, to a country 
practice. Here she mests 2 young Adonis ten 
years her junior. He bas concussion, and she 
saves his life—but Julian does mot know that; 


make him out—-he seams 80 , and so 
unaware of his stunning beauty. But i¢ is not 
unconsciousness ; Mrs, hes brought him 


himeelf ; he cannot bear to brave Mrs. Fleming, 
and see her loathing him, In the end, not 
Hilary but circumatance cuts the knot. 
“Georgia Boy,’' by Erskine Caldwell 
{Falcon Press; 6s.}, is the lightest of enter- 
tainment ; a book of sketches—hardly stories— 
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AQUATIC AND AIR PAGEANTS IN MINIATURE AT A MODEL EXHIBITION 


Dmawx ey oom SeectaL Aattsr, Carraix Bayan pa Gatwmav. 


The twenty-second Medel Engineor Exhibition opened at the New Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Woszminster, on August 20 and closes to-day (August 30). A feature of the 


‘Baxhibi year been the “naval and air pageants in miniature” staged with 
maa pe model bosts and cars In a SO-it. arena. Our artist 


of interesting and ingeaicus models, be centre of 
attractio: Geandé Circular treck where models of atroraft, bosts and cars have 
 ooeraved These modeis were ali contsolied from a smail central 

from 


< whioh 2 which guiding control Hines extended to 
yatiorm on ae sees Ue eee shdeted <n tll chat und bevtiok Sound 
‘ delight of the sporting enthusiasts of ail ages who 
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orowded against the safety railings. The air events varied from demonstration flights 
controlied by regulating tines from as lever at the track-side—the lines running to the 
centre pylon and thence to the tailplane and engine—to a combined neval-air display 
(shown in the top right-hand sketch), in which a model submarine was dive-bombed by 
a 100-m.p.h. model aircraft hand-controlied by its demonstrator. Underwater oxplosive 
charges to simulate bombs were detonated by Naval personnel during the ' attack.’ 
‘This was a most thrilling spectacts te watch as columns of water were flung into the alr 
aa the little dive-bomber swooped down on the submarine or roared upwards at tho will 
of its controller. The model motor-boats were also a thrilling sight as they sped round 


the water-course, throwing up spray behind them.” 
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NOW ON EXHIBITION, BUT HERE SEEN 
WEST AFRICAN FAUNA PHOTOGRAPHED 


Inman aston Me 
A CLOSE RELATIVE OF THE 
BETTER-KNOWN BLACK MAMBA 
WHICH DOXS NOT OCCUR IN 
WEST AFRICA: THE GREEN 
MAMBA—AN EXTREMELY ACTIVE 
AND VENOMOUS TRES-BNAKE. 


PROBABLY 


nani 


ONE OF THE PRETTIZST , weer APRICAN 
VARINTING, BUT AT THE SAME TIME THE 
MOST QUARRELSOMZ; THE SIDE-STRIPED 
SQUIRREL, WHOSE HOME If IN THE UNDE: 
GROWTH OF OLD FARMLANDS. 


tnesann AAPA MOT 0 7 


THK TREE-BEAR, OR TREE-HYRAK; SHOWING THE 
WHITE PATCH NEAR THE CENTRE OF THE SACK WHICH 
COVERS A LARGE GLAND. 


THe photographs reproduced here have been 

sont to us by Mr, G. S, Cansdale, « Forest 
Officer in West Africa, who in the past two 
years has sent or brought to the London Zoo 
including some thirty varieties of birds, mammals and reptiles 
species ilustrated were photographed in their natural surroundings and have 


"Nectar niente HOM UAH Mmmm vamoane poset 
nearly 1000 specimens from the Gold Coast, 
new to the collection. 
been sent to London recently and, with very few exceptio: are now on view. In a note with the 
photographs Mr, Cansdalo writes Throughout the ages snakes havo aroused very mixed emotions— 
from fear, repulsion and fascinsted horror through genuine interest up to worship and veneration. In the 
south-east corner of the Gold Coast, near French Dahomey, some groupe of Ewe people serve their famous 
serpent fetish, but the great majority of Africans regard all snakes without distinction as deadly; so much 
so, that I once saw a man treated for severe shock sfter being struck by « member of a completely 
harmless family, At the same time, the natives of the Cold Coast forest are, within limits, quite good 
xoologista, giving all the important snakes (as well as most mammals and many birds) definite local names, 

[Continued above, 


temic mcm ec Nt PMN RP 


THE BIOGRST VIPER IN THE WORLD AND ONE OF THE MOST FOtONOUS 


AFRICAN SNAKES! THE GABOON VIPER (arta @4P0NIC4), WHOSE PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


1@ AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE AS IT LIES OM THE FOREST FLOOR. 
sina taroneiasinunnninnbaageononnn 

Comtiniad.) 
zo that when I began to study animals and collect them for the zoos, a 
scale of rewards could be fixed and special desiderata asked for. My work 
az a Forest Officer in this past tour of duty took me all over a large district, 
and within a few months the poople for miles around knew that there. 
was © market for almost any interesting creature picked up in the course 
of farming, tree-felling and so on; at some seasons material came !n very 
freely, for the most part animals that would have been killed in any case 
and either thrown away or eaten, Many of the snakes were only located, 
and my own boys had to go out and collect them. My smallest and mo: 
original assistant was a Lessor Bushbaby, a delightful little beast the size 
of a large mouse, and probably the smaliest member of the whole monkey 
tribe. My wife and I kept and bred these tiny lemurs, which lived in 
large cages on our verandah; they had a number of calls, one being so 
definitely reserved for genuine alarm that one of ua always went to see 
the cause of It. One night I was woken up by this alarm note and found 
a Bushbaby objecting noisily 
to # fine Royal Python which 
was crawling over the drive, —_r er RET, Ne 
plainly visible in the bright ih a 
moonlight; it had escaped 
some days before, and | was 
very giad to recover it. But 
anake-oatohing is largely luck. 
On the other hand, although 
one cannot set out to trap 
them, yet some fine specimens 
are trapped inoldentally. 
Watersnakes and pythons 
enter the larger wicker fish- 
tr and any of the heavy- 
bodied snakes, 23 well as the 

} Nile Monitor, are liable to be 
taken in the snares set in ring- 
fences built around maize. 
rice and cassava farms. These 
snares are primarily to catch 


Cutting Grass, 

Poreupine and Giant Pouched 

Rat—and the smaller ante- 
f which the 

pythons 

prey. If they are found fairly 


THE MABITAT OF MANY OF THE REPTILES 
A TYPICAL AREA OF HIOH YOREST ON 
REACHING A 


soon one can often release the 
(Contionued above, right, 


WIDING FROM THE PROTOGRAPHER, BUT RRVAALED BY sts XYR, WHICH CAN SASILY 
BE DISTINGUISNED Im THIS ILLUSTRATION; THE CUTTING ORABA, OR GIANT CANE, RAT 
wuoas MEAT 1% GOFRBSDERED A GREAT DELIGACY IM MANY PARTS OF AFRica. 


A STRANGE CASK OF ANIMAL ASSOCIATION: CONFINED IN A BIO VIVARIUM, THIS GREEK 
TREE-VIPER OFTEN COILED ITSELF ON THE BACK OF A WEST AFRICAN CHAMELEON; 178 
PALK GREEN MATCHING EXACTLY TRE PALE GREEK PHASE OF ITs MOGT, 
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IN THEIR NATURAL SURROUNDINGS: 
BY A COLLECTOR FOR THE ZOO. 














THE COMMONEST POISONOUS 
SNAKE IN THE WEST AFRICAN 
FOREST SONE : & BLACK COBRA 
THIS SPECIES, UNLIKE THE 
BLACK-NECKED COBRA, DOES 

NOT SPIT ITS VENOM, 


Ahvastiomatenneti nents iauitmenisant win i 









A BNAKKE POUND IN THE GRASS COUNTRY OF WEST AND CENTRAL AFRICA: THE ROYAL 

PYTHON, PERHAPS TNE MOST HANDSOMELY MARKED OF ALL THE FYTHONS, IT REACHES 

A LENGTH OF ONLY § FT, * } 
ol 


sienna gina i 


Continued.) 
reptiles undamaged. In the past two years my animal staff and I have 
handled and despatched to Britain or America over 150 live snakes of 
the deadly species—-Grean Mamba, Black, Spitting and Gold's Cobras, 
Gaboon and Rhinoceros Vipers—as well as about as many of over twenty 
other assorted species. Snakes are sent away in individual cloth bags 
inside strong ventilated wooden containers, and perhaps the greatest 
risk in the snake-catching game ia in putting the more vigorous specimens 
- into their bags; the technique is really quite simple and, with proper 
care,-acctdents should not happen. The Green Mamba is quite the worst 
to handle; {t is very fast and always acfive when disturbed ; its fangs 
are at the very tip of the mouth, always erect and ready for action. 
The yvonom is extremely potent and quick-acting, but there is a type 
of immunity to it which seems to defy rational explanation, as perhaps 
the following account shows. My two snake-boys claimed a general 
immunity which they freely admitted was conditional; certain rules had 
to be observed, one of which 
‘was that a dead snake might 
not be cut transversely into 
pleces—but they could skin 
a large python and sell the 
meat, to which they were 
entitled! In bagging the 
dangerous snakes they used 























































ELONGING TO A GROUP OF ANIMALS WHICH 
{ MAKE DELIGHTFUL FETS IF OBTAINED YOUNG: 
THE SPOTTED FORKST OENET, WHICH HAS 


BEEN RECEIVED BY THE LONDON £00 FOR 
the normal safety holds, but TNR viner TIME 


through the carelessness i 


that one ne familiarity Continwed.} {A SPECIES WHICH CAK BK KASILY TAMED AND 15 
basten 9 re boger iby sa | through grosa carelessness. With the fatalism ‘ ‘WELL REPRESENTED AT THE LONDON £00: A RED- 
Green Mamba 5 to 7 ft. that can be so infuriating to the European, he | #SOGED FOREST SQUIRREL EATING A LAROE INSECT. 
jong ; they sucked the punc- merely sat down without taking any action— 
tures in a casual way but perhaps accepting it as just punishment for his 
did not bother to make any infringement. It waa about ten minutes after the bite that another boy called me from my breakfast, ar 
inelslons, and neither suf- he was already showing distinct signs of distress; the heart was affected and breathing was rather diMoult- 
fered any iil-effect beyond a typical resulta of the mamba's neurotoxic venom. We at onoe Ienced and bled the site of the puncture 
reddening of the finger-tip. although the venom had obviously gone into the system, and gave him !0 oc. of polyvalent anti-veni 
‘There was no general re- intramuscularly, followed an hour jater by a similar dose intravenously. By the evening he was out of pal 
action. Later, on his own and two days later he was back on duty. Early in my service | had lost the top of a finger after a bi 
a . = by a Burrowing Viper which, then unknown to me, could not be safely held in any position by reaso 
confession, the second snake b Be: 
\ boy broke one of the rulea, of its abnormally long fangs; it was a long time before | could handle the dangerous snakes freely agali 
or, as he explained in his and 1 was afraid that my boy’s reaction might be the same. However, | was very relieved to find th 
pidgin English, ‘he spoiled * his nerve was not at all affected. One cannot measure such things, but 1 cannot regard the very differer 
hig medicine,’ ‘and was one effecte of the bites as at all correlated with the amounts of venom injected on tha varlous occasions. 


ne" morning bitten in the hand 


\ND MAMMALS «ILLUSTRATED «= HERE; by a large Green Mamba 
MM GOLD COAST-—THE ‘TALLEST TREES 
1GIGHT OF 200 FT. 
























naan etanemamntmamanaamemad emeenacemaeaaaeaeeaamnenea teleneeneneemnneeaaaaana naan ¥ 
YIRST BROUGHT TO RUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY THE DUTCIE NAVIGATOR 


VAN BOSMAK: THE SHORT-TAILED LEMUR, OR FOSMAM'S POTTO, WMECH 18 REMARKABLE 
FOR ITS VERY STRONG GRIF. 











a Wwhia-enow' wow. TwEr IN WREST AFRICA: THE RUDDY DWARP MOXCOCEE WHICH 
QECENTLY ARRIVED FOR EXHIBITION AT THE LONDON , 200TH FIRST TIME THis 
' ANIMAL HAS BEEM SREK AT REGEMT'S PARK. 


1 eenmentinntitie! (siesta, 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE STATE ROOMS FOR ROYAL WEDDING RECEPTIONS. 


THE UE DRAWING-ROOM, 68 FT. LONG, WITH PALE-BLUK WALLS, HONEY: 
COLOURED COLUMNS WITH ORANCE-RED BASES, AND A CRIMSOM-AND-COLD CARPET. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY : THE TABLES AND CABINETS ARE OF BUML, AND THE MARBLE 
MEDALLION PORTRAITS GREAT PAINT: 


PART OF THE SUPERS CEILING OF THE MUSIC ROOM, THE salon wmice occurizs 
‘THE CRNIRSZ OF THE WEST FRONT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


The marriage of Princess Elizabeth to Lieut. Mountoatten on November 20 is to de austere, 
but the eaonomio orisis cannot rob the Heir-Presumptive’s nuptiaia of ail magnificence. 
Receptions in connection with her wedding will, no doubt, be held in the State Apartments 
of Buckingham Palace, salons containing many works of art. They are divided by a 
series of folding doors, 12 ft. high and 7 it. wide, of Spanigh mahogany mounted te ermois 
and fitted with mirror panels; and include the Throne Reem, the White Drawing-room, 


y THX THROWER ROOM, 60 FT. LONG; THE RED BRUSSELS CARPET 18 DECORATED WITH 
TUDOR ROSES; THE GILT COUNCIL CHAIRS (L. AND R.) ARE PROM CARLTON MOUSE, 


THE MUSIC ROOM, SROWING THE CHANDELIERS, THE REGENCY TIANO, ITS CASE OF ORAIKED 
WALNUT 00.41 with BRASS, 45D (tx winbow} CAOCK DEMNGHED pY ONONGH 111. 
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IN THE HOLY PLACES OF HUA SHAN: A DANCE; A LEGEND; AND AN OFFERING. 

































In sending the photographs of the Sacred 
Mountain of Hue Shaw, in the province of 
Shenst, China, which are reproduced on 
this page and on pages 248-249, Mrs, H. M. 
Morrison writes : 


HINA iz renowned for her many sacred 
mounteins, held in veneration by 
either Buddhists or Taoists, and among 
the finest and moat interesting of them iz 
Hua Shan, in Southern Shonsi, not far 
from where the Honan and Shans! borders 
meet. It forms an outlying spur of the 
‘Tain King range, which is again a con- 
tinuation of the distant Kuen Lun, and 
les a little to the south of where the Wei 
River joins the Yellow River. Hus Shan 
consists of an tsolated spur separated to 
the south by tremendous precipioes from 
the main range of the Tsin Ling and cul- 
minating tn a magnificont massif topped by 
five peaks. The whole covers an area of 
about nine square miles, The first mention 
of Hua Shan is in the Shu King, which 
‘was compiled in legandary times. It can- 
tains a semi-mythical account of how the 
Emperor Shun (about 2250 B.C.) visited 
the mountain to offer sacrifices to the 
Jooal god, the tutelary deity of metals, 
birds, and al! quadrupeds. Even at that 
(Continued below, 








“IN HER OLD ack 


nnn 









A CHARMING LITTLE CARVED WOODEK FIGURE, PAINTED IN PINK 
) AND PALE BLUE, LEFT AS A VOTIVE OFFERING IN A TEMPLE, 





Combirvued.) 
early date there were four Sacred Moun- 
tains tn China, the other three being Tai 
Shan, in Shantung, Heng Shan, in Honan, 
and another mountain of the same name 
in Hopel. Later, with the coming of 
Buddhism and Taoism, the older centres 
of primitive’ nature worship were taken 
over by the new faiths, and thus Hua 
Shan became Taoist and is one of the ane 
Sacred Mountains existing in China to-day. 
Pilgrims oome to it throughout the year 
from all parts of China. When | decided 
to vieit Hue Shan some years ago I knew 
ttle about the place exospt that wonder- 
ful mountain scenery was reputed to exist 
there. 1 travelled Ughtly, with only « 
rucksack for luggage, containing. little 
except cameras and climbing-boots. | 
left-the train at the little station of Hua 
Yin Hsien, which wo had reached in the 
evening, several hours late. There were 
fot many passengers, and when the train 
quickly moved on 1 was left standing 
rather forlornly staring up at the moun- 
tains. To the south the peaks of Hua 
Shan still caught the evening sunlight 
against a background of rod clouds, while 
mist. was beginning to cover the lower 
slopes, already enshrouded tn twilight. 
After a fow preliminary difficulties due to 
my-lack ef acquaintance with the local 
1 was told that the Jade 


menitanituteeaniten tt aeamenentnaten man anaten etn nanan erent Het inaammNNNnm NUR 
+. . SHE BECAME LIXK A BIRD AND LEARNT THE ART OF 
FLYING”: A STATUE OF MAG NU, COKCUBINE OF THE EMPEROR SHIN HUANG TI. 


Continued] 
accommodation was provided for pilgrims. 
It was a charming place, and | war most 
hospitably received by the monks. In the 
morning the priests provided me with a 
eoolle to carry my rucksack and guide me 
up the mountain. We left at dawn, fol- 
lowlng the course of the stream, which 
was in spate after heavy rain and hed 
frequently to be crossed. At distances of 
an hour's walk stood small temples with 
no other attendants than solitary priests 
and acolytes. They polltely offered us tea 
for refreshment. In one of these temples 
stood a statue of Mao Nu, and on the 
wall waa insoribed her 2000-year-old hia- 
tery. Mao Nu was a concubine of the 
powerful Emperor Shih Huang Ti, the 
builder of the Great Wall, At his death 
ft wes decreed that she, together with the 
rest of the Emperos's housshold, should be 
buried alive at his funeral in order to 
accompany him to thi t world, She 
fled to Hus Shan, where she lived the life 
of a hermit, living on the seeds of the pine- 
trees and drinking the morning dew. She 
was revered as a saint on account of her 
knowledge and wisdom and the help sho 
froely gave to poor people. In her old age, 
so legend has it, she became like a bird 
and learnt the art of flying. About mid- 
day we reached the actual foot of the 
Hua Shan massif. From every side save 
that from which we had come we wers 
almost shut in by sheer rock walls. For 
three hours we climbed up two large 















Constioned.} 
intervals in the rock, In some places iron 
chains had been placed so an to help the 
climber, but they were often in bad con- 
dition owing to age and nogiect. Suddenly, 
as so often happens, we reached the ond 
of the ascent and emerged on to & harrow 
ridge flanked by precipives, which led to 
the Pei Feng, or Temple of the North 
Peak. So narrow was the ridge that the 
path had to pass through the temple 
Ateelf, there being no room on either aide, 
From this polnt a superb view presented 
itself. The range of the Tain Ling could 
be seen for miles where it abutted on the 
Yellow River plain. To the north-east 
lay the confiwence of the Wel and Yellow 
Rivers. At our feat were Hua Yin Haien 
and the route up which we had come, 
every detail clearly visible in the pure 
mountain air, To the south stuod the other 
peaks of Hua Shan, and our attention 
automatically centrad on thea awe- 
inspiring sweep of the West Peak, oul- 
minating In a sheer precipice hundreds of 
feet deep. Finally, towards the west there 
sprawled the broad, empty vatley of the 
Wel, bordered to the south by, the Tain 
Ling escarpment. Although Hua Shan 
attains a height of 6000 ft., thare iz no lack 
of vegetation, The trees are mainly pines, 
[Continued below, 














































HX PEASANT-LIKE FIGURE OF A GODDESS IN ONE OF THE 


chimneys over gigantic steps cut at 2-1. a 
[Comsimued above right. 


TEMPLES BETWEEN THE NORTM AND WEST PEAKS OF HUA SHAN. 


Continues. | 
0 appropriate in a Chinese landscape, 
and there is plenty of undergrowth and 
flowering aipine plants. The Pei Feng 
Temple was inhabited by five Taoist 
priests and a sickly boy with his teacher. 
The boy was from Shenghal, where doc- 
tors had prescribed mountain air for his 
delicate haalth. The North Peak happened 
to be the lowest of, the five which cap the 
mountain, and from it there runs a path 
along another razor-edged ridge to the 
West Peak. The going is difficult and in 
some places so dangerous thet railings 
have beon erected for the better protec- 
tion of visitors. But these railings were 
in poor repair and a0 rotten that they 
were more of a menace than anything 
else. The route is further complicated in 
one piace by a short but perpendicular 
ascent known as the Sky Ladder. On our 
way we came across a small temple from 
which a particularly striking view was 
obtainable of the West Peak, which is 
practically an overhang in places. The 
temple houses two rather neasant-liko 
figures of goddesses, and on the wall is 
a poem: 
“Darkly brooding grows the cypress 

Where the Kwan Yin Tempis fies. 

E come from far with weary travel 

A suppliant at the Goddess’ heme, 

Praying for her gentle mercy 


That my leve may nover fail,” 
[Contin werteaf. 











AN ANCIENT TAOIST DAKRCE IN A MOUDMTAIN SETTING: PRIEGTS PERFORM THEIR 


FORMAL MOVEMENTS AGAINST 4 BACKGROUND OF DISTANT THUNDER-CLOUDS. 


Mo: lay near by and that 
Spring ani 
eeery " Comiaued whewe, astre. 
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A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE IN SOUTHBRN SHBNSI: 
THE BEAUTY OF HUA SHAN, AND ITS GUARDIANS. 


THE PILORIM’S WAVY UP THE SACRED MOUNTAIN OF HUA SHAN: GIGANTIC STEPS 
CUT AT TWO-FOOT INTERVALS IN THE SHEER ROCK-FACE, 


RESEMBLING A CHINESE FAINTING: THE HSI FENG, OR WEST PEAK, WAEATHED 
IN MIST; WITH THR CHARACTERISTIC PINE-TRERS LOOMING UP IN THE HALY-LIONT. 


(LEFT.) THE PRIEST OF THE PRU FENG TEMPLE WHERE MRS. MORRISON STAYED 
DURING NER VISIT TO RUA SHAN AND (RIGHT) AN OLD PRIEST. 


magna evan 


amauta ror ATmnATRIM AA Hee 
‘ TYPES OF THK TAOIST PRIRSTS WHO SERVE THE TAMPLES SCATTERED SETWEEK 
4 THR PEAKS OF THE SACRED MOUNTAIN MUA SHAN. 
oat : 


Continwed.) 

Whan we came out again from the temple s remarkable change had taken place in 
the soone, The bright summer qunlight and the white clouds floating through the 

blue sky had given way to a mountainous bank of mist which had suddenly enveloped PR1 FENG, THE. KORTH PRAK OF HUA SHAN—~-A MaRhOW 
the places on which we stocd, At times we could not see anything, and then, } BV PRECIPIEES AED WIEN TEMPLES CKTERDING. OVEE. ITS 
in the eddies of the mist, lone pine-trees would suddenly loom up, strange and aan 

menecing in the half-light. Sometimes the miat would clear and we saw the West at the temple the mist disappeared es quickly as ft had co! 
Peak, swathed and wrapped in the same white vapour. The singular beauty of the was just being served and room was quickly made for my 
clouds as they swirled around us was something never to be forgotten, and J was the guests eat together and the food is vegetarian, often 
kept busy trying to capture some of this beauty with my camera. From here it to resemble various kinds of fish and meat. Indeed, it wi 
was not far to Hai Feng, the actual temple of the West Peak. We walked along by some dishes consisted only of vegetables. The atmosphere 

an easy path under pine-tress smelling fragrantly in the damp, and when we arrived that obscure aystem of communication so typicsl of China, 
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NORTH, SOUTH, AND WEST ON HUA SHAN: 
MAJESTIC PEAKS OF A CHINESE SACRED MOUNTAIN. 





NOW INACCESSIBLE, DUE TO THE COLLAPSE OF A BRIDGE OVER A DEEP CHASM: 
\ TEMPLE ON AN OUTLYING SPUR OF HUA SHAR. 


A BMATT. 





met me maememretpant matteo nnats een et 0 aeiaman mtn 
A MAJESTIC WEST PRAK OF THE SACRED MOUNTAIN--TOWERING AMONG 
THE OUDS; CROWKED WITH TREES AND WRAPPED IN| WHITE VAPOUR, j 


me was known before my arrival. As a foreigner, | was naturally the centre of 
much interest. The night was bitterly cold, but in the morning the sun was shining 
agein. I spent the morning exploring the temple and idly watching fairy-Ilke pro- 
oessiong of small clouds which floated up slowly from the plain beneath and sway 
to the distant mountains. 1 left after the midday meal, having made an appropriate 





—— 





gift to the Temple in return for the hospitality which 1 had received there. During 
my stay on Hua Shan | made my base at the Pel Feng and made daily exoursions 
to other parts of the mountain, One of thease was to the southern pert of the maasil, 
where great precipices drop away to the lower slopes of the Trin Ling Shan. 
Characteristic of the area are the many curiously-shaped, precipitous buttes which, 
in the distance, look like medimval castles porched on their commanding heights. 
The Nan Feng, or South Peak, ts not really a peak at all but a sheltered hollow 
supporting a considerable growth of pine-trees. This was probably the spot to which, 
in very early days, the first hermits omme to live on Hua Shan. Now the largest 
temples (the gifts of wealthy pilgrims) are to be found on the South Peak. Another 
easy path leads on from here to the Tung Feng, or East Penk, where | witnessed 
at ancient Taofst dance fn « magnificent mountain setting. The priests went through 
their slow, formal movements on a flat, smooth-topped rook, while distant thunder- 

{Comtanmed deloer, 














AVETRRELY SRAVTIVPUL: THE VIEW SOUTH-WEST FROM THE NAN PENG, THE RAZOR-EDCED RIDOZ WHICK TRRMINATES IN THE NORTH PERAK: A VIEW LOOKING 
OR POUTH FRAK, WHERE THE LARGEST TEMPLES ARE TO RE FOUND. MORTH OVER THE PEI PENG FROM HIGHER GROUND. 
clouds a fitting back-drop for thelr traditional costumes of brilliant orange which is inscribed on a rock of the Nan Feng, a translation of which had been given 
gowns, pure peered nkings and black shoes and hats. I had little time left. The te me by « friend: 
ted back the Pet Feng, where, after a lest wonderful meal, I sat with the “The air is his food: the clouds are his home. 
na of the bed at on the temple terrace. We watched a full moon rise over 5 He travels on the wind while the full moon Hghts his path. 
pal fel aca ot the great Hel Feng precipice into bold relief. ‘Witt. 90 much Wealth and honour, sll worldly things, 


beauty there was no room for sadness. 1 thought of the little poem sbout « hermit His spirtt has put away.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’. 


O* a warm night at the end of April the curtain of the Theatro Royal, Drury Lane, rose 
upon a stage with its simple exterior set empty except for one woman, Aunt Eller 
(played by Mary Marlo), seated at a churn, This, in itself, was a new beginaing for a 
musical play, especially at Drury Lane, for so long the home of the tacular Musical 
of tradition, Presently, the voice of Harold Keel was heard singing “Oh! What a 
Beautiful Mornin’ and from the moment the cowboy appeared —- with the evening's 
best song as cheerful introduction—the audience knew that “ Oklahoma!” had come to 
settic. To-day Drury Lane bookings extend into neat spring; while in New York the 
Broadway company—which has a long start of London’s—is running into its fifth year. 
Why this whirl of success? What has sent 
“Oklahoma t "effortlessly to the heights? Effortlessly 
is not, perhaps, the word, Everything in this remark- 
able production has been planned to the ultimate 
geature. It may look simple—a little folk-play with 
music: cowboy gets cowgirl—but many expert people 
‘of the theatre worked for months to get just that effect 
of simplicity and naturalness, the feeling that this is a 
sort of spontancous combustion, a play extemporised 
for one audience's special benefit for one night only, 
The famous Theatre Guild which fathered the 
piece in New York had established its name in the 
legitimate theatre. (" Porgy and Bese" was one of 
its very occasional flights of song.) It turned to 
“Oklahoma!” at a time when, in the film- 
dominated world of entertainment, it was dificult 
to get star actors for a straight play. So 
“ Oklahoma!" was conceived as @ pioce of team- 
work. Good-bye to the mammoth musical with 
its traditional hierarchy of principals, ita 
heavy-weight of a massed chorus, its slow 
processional trail down the old, old road. Welcome, 
instead, to a folk-play of the Southern farmlends 
in which everything that happened on the stage— 
whether specch, song, or ballet—would help to 
casty on the action, and in which everyone, 
Jeads and chorus, would work as a unity. 
Simplicity, zest, speed, team-playing: these were 
to be the virtues. First, then, to find a good libretto. 
A piece called ‘‘ Green Grow the Lilacs,” by an Oklahoman 
dramatist, Lynn Riggs, had Been produced in the early ‘thirties. 
Riggs, planting the play in his native State at the tum of the 
century when it was atill Indian Territory—‘' Oklahoma " means 
“red people "-—sought ‘to capture in a kind of nostalgic glow 
the great range of mood in the old folk-songs and ballads.” From 
his plain, direct tale of farm-loves and feuds the experienced 
Oscar Hammerstein and fashioned a similarly plain and direct 
Ubdeetto, with a number of sound, singable lyrics. Richard Rodgers 
then enveloped this in a score which has not a single folk-tune 
in it and yet contrives to be an uncommonly adroit pastiche : 
light music at its best. 11 was once said of a loved actor that he 
had the sunrise spirit. With him it was always four on a May 
morning, and bis work, and that of his company, held something 
of the freshness of daybreak. So it is with the “ Oklahoma!” 
muaic. “Oh! What a. Beautiful Mornin’'’! No phrase could 
hold more aptly the heart of Rodgers’s score. In another sense, 
too, this is the " beautiful morin’,"* the eun-up, of a new type 
of musical play, one that does not bank on the ald devices, 
the: chunka of isrelevant comedy—that bekhing of “ cannon 
overcharged with double cracks "the dress parades, the duller 
chora! callisthenics, the empty pomp. 

T have mentioned two names from the Drury Lane company. 
But it is « peculiar merit of the Oklahomans that they help us 
to forget individuals : in retrospect we think not of A. or B. or Z., 
but of the work of an entire company—moving together with a 
harmony, a gay precision (consider the dream-batlet) that can 
derive only from anxious rehearsal, stop-watch timing. The 
company of under fifty people is small as Drury Lane casts go. 
It is without musical comedy's usual camp-follower, the 
crowd brought in solely to dress the stage. Here everyone 
is @ personage, someone who can sing, dance, and 
act, and who is an important part of the 
stage picture: no picture has been less static, 
In spite of their precision -drill, or maybe 
because of it, the Oklahomans do impress us 
with the idca that words and music have just 
occurred to them and that the inspiration is 
bappy. Off they go in the wide farmlands of 
fifty years ago, scattering themselves across the 
vast Drury Lane stage in a bewildering, shining 
fabric of speech and song, while the sun streams 
down on Oklahoma and the theatre is filled with 
the melody of * Oh! What a Beautiful Morain’ |”, 
with the trotting clip-clop of “‘ The Surrey with 
the Fringe on the Top,” the joyous squawk of “I 
Can’t Say No,” the lilt of ** People Will Say,” the 
helter-skelter of The Farmer and the Cowman,” 
and the final excitement of the name-song, 
“Oklahoma "’ itself. Nightly now the cast 
acknowledges the cheering by repeating its best 
songs. You do not have formal speeches at 
Drury Lane; instead, the Oklahomans say it 
with music, There is no need to leave your seat 
as the curtain falls. The nightly epilogue is still to 
come: a gesture charming in its friendliness, 

There it is—the most heartening visitor the light 


musical stage has had for years. The material is 89 ™* ae OF FEE MUBICAL PLAY * omsamoms I”: 


uncommonly good. But theec players could shine, 
we focl, in the dullest piece: here are all the virtues of gusto, inter-playing, pace, and 
split-cecond timing that the musical comedy theatre has lacked, but which it certainly must 
have in future if any new production js to stand against the memory and (for a long time 
abead) the presence of “Oklahoma!” itself. We still recall the pancake-flatness of the 
night after the Drury Lane premiére when a piece in the oid tradition dragged its slow, 
treacly length along another West End stage. After “Oklahoma!” can anyone set 
sail again on “ the shimmering and flashy seas of moonlit quash”? It seems unlikely. 
Not long after the Drury Lane arrival we saw another American musical play with 
several of the Oklahoman qualities, if without the same glow of inspiration. ‘‘ Annie 
Get Your Gun,” with itv Irving Berlin score, now running at the Coliscum, shows what a 
British company can do. True, the American Dolores Gray leads the cast with her 
fizxing high spiritz—es a comedienne she is a redoubtable sharpshooter—-but the British 
cast crackles with enthusiasm and Drury Lane can now hail the Coliseum as a colleague. 
Those present on the first Oklahoman evening will not forget it: it has passed into stage 
record as the night on which the “ beautiful mornin’” of the musical show dawned at 
last alter long, stifling hours of darkness, j. & Trewin, 








“ont what A BEAUTIFUL MOoRNIN'” > THE 
AUNT ELLER (MARY MARLO) SEATED AT A CHURN WHILE CURLY (HAROLD KEEL) B1xc8, 
In “The World of the Theatre” article on this 
the most heartening visitor the light muaical stage 
the reasons for its success. 





“PEOPLE WILL SAY WE'RE 1x LOVE”: CURLY {HAROLD 
REEL) IN A DUET WITH LAUNRY (ISABEL BIGLEY) In 
A SCRNE PROM THE DRURY LAkE SUCCESS " OmLANONA!” 








“IN WHICH WE GO ON PILGRIMAGE. 


JHAT was the first guide-book for travellers? Who wrote it? When did it appear ? 
Such questions arise from the reading of an wnusual book, “ The Four Paths sf 
Pilgrimage," by H. Newton Wethered (Muller ; ros, 6d.), ia which the author has gathered 
together an account of travels to the world’s moet famous places of pilgrimage and of the 
traditions and ceremonies attached to them. Referring to itineraries, he says: “ The 
best known were the two Antonine Itineraries, of which the surviving editions date from 
the beginning of the fourth century. In that century, too, appeared an Jiimerarium 
Hisrosolywii , the first to describe the piigrim's road to Palestine.” The four paths 
of the tithe lead to Jerusalem and the Holy Land, Rome and the West, Mecca and 
Medina, Lhasa and the Banks of the Ganges. In 
we are given much that is strange 


between the rose-windows in old cathedrals and the 
circumambulation of the Kaaba, between the 
pligrimage of Hsuan-tsang, which ended at the 
Monastery of the Great Happiness, and that of 
Bunyan’s “* good companions" who followed one 
another in at the Beautiful Gate of tho City. 
Altogether a fascinating story of one of the most 
ancient of religious institutions. 

If, 22 Raymond Mortimer says, the next best 
thing to visiting France is to read about it, many 
will rejoice at the appearance just now of a new 
edition of * The Land of France,’’ by Ralph Dutton 
and Lord Holden (Batsford ; 12s. 6d.). For this is 
as delightful a guide to that fair land 2s anyone 
could wish to possess. i 


outbreak of war, it was lost in the general upheaval. 
Publishers and authors have therefore done well to 
bring out this new edition with its revisions and 
footnotes, and especially with its attractive 
photographs, which are in themselves sufficient 
inducement to embark ‘at once on a pilgrimage 
to chateaux and churches, walled towns and rich 
countryside. To those who already know France 
it is a most evocative book; to those who have 
yet to enjoy that privilege it is a well-nigh irresistible 
call to what the authors declare to be unquestionably the finest 
touring country in the world. 

During the war Norman Pelham Wright was military attaché 
to the Mexican Government, He was in Mexico for three years, 
and during that time he, to use his own words, enjoyed rather 
special facilities for getting to know it from one end to the 
other, and advantages such as perhaps few foreigners have 
obtained in the present decade. That be made full use of the 
facilities and excellent use of the advantages is very evident in 
his book, ‘‘ Mexican ’* (Heinemann ; 158), He 
covers a wide field: ‘‘from archzology (for beginners) and 
agaves to zoology and Zapotec Indians.” He often leaves 
the beaten track, notably when he tells of pilgrimages to 
Yalalag—a remote place in the mountains of Oaxaca inhabited 
by a particularly fine type of Zapotoco-Serrano Indian—and 
to the island of Tiburon and the adjacent coast of Sonora in 
search of the Seris, apparently the most indolent people on the 
face of the earth, Writing of Mexican arch@ology he seys that 
the abundance of material available offers a very tangible 
attraction. His remarks on the Indians, supplemented by 
photographs, are particularly interesting: the smallest tribe, the 
Cucapas, contains but fourteen individuals, Altogether some 
fitty-four native languages are still spoken, though some of these 
are so little known that it is not even certain whether they are 
indeod languages or merely disiects of another idiom. Mexican 
industries, politics, arts, architecture and fauna are all touched 
upon, to provide a valuable addition to our literature of Mexico, 
a literature which dates back to 1569, when one John Hawkins 
published “A True Declaration of the Troublesome Voyage of 
John Hawkins.” The book is well illustrated, but the need for 
@ more detailed map than that given in the end-papers is 
speedily evident when the reader attempts 
to follow the author on his journeys. 


OPENING acawz oF “oKLANOMA!” witH 


Mr. Trewin demcribas “‘ Oktahoma!’” as 
had for years, and gives his views on 


American History '' (Longmans ; 219.) is but to 
atrengthen the interest already aroused. Not 
that Mrs, Peck is as impreasive as Norman Pelham 
Wright, for she was a mere visitor to Mexico and 
the five republics of Central America following 
a year of intensive reading and research in New 
York. But she has succeeded in giving a popular 
Her theme 


consequently pick out the high- 
tells of Maya, Toitec 


ships of 

stary of tather than academic history. 

That oe Sheed cat tbe: bist 
ts ahe 

the Spanish conquest and 


CORY AND LAUEEY UNITED 
LAST WHILE “NE SUN STREAMS DOWN OM OKLANOMA.” 


Ave. 30, 1947 
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This is the SNIPE 
For years past the Humber Snipe has been famous in 
many countries for the highest standards of perform- 
ance, comfort and appearance ... The Snipe — most 
economical car of its class — worthily upholds the 
Humber tradition of excellence. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HM TRE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 
HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 
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Buy for a Rainy day 


Civilian raincoats in all sizes with 
or without belts in a good variety 
of shades. 16 coupons. 

Men From £2.17.9 to £7.17.6 
Women From. £2-10.10 to £5.9.3 


For men only. Blue wool gabar- 
dine double - breasted raincoats. 
18 coupons, £8.7.2 


For women only, Styjish mack- 
intoshes and capes in plastic and 
nylon with reinforced seams. In 
a variety of pastel shades. 
40°-42° 7 coupons. 44” 9 coupons. 
From £1.16.8 to £6,123 


Coupons must be sent swith all 
post orders. 


MOSS BROS 


@F covenT @aRnoENn 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S 6TORE 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St.,W.C.2 Temple Bar 4477 


Aldershot Bournemouth Bristol 


Manchester Portamouth 


Camberley 











HAWK ~ SNIPE -» SUPER SNIPE - PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
A 





Playing its vital part in the task of restoring Britain's 
recreational facilities, ts che Sunley organisation... . 
bringing unrivalled experience to the construction and 
renovation of Playing: Fields, Tennis Courts, Pavilions, 
Grandstands, etc. 

A high degree of mechanisation is backed by a sound 
organisation—ensuring a smooth and speedy completion 


of every project. 

Head Offer: Sunteys letand, Great West 
Road, |, Middlesex, 
Telephone: EALing 6023. 

Londen Offlce: 24, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
* Telephone : Avior 9080. 

™ + Jelephene : Northampton S262. 


(E> 


BRITISH 


ROPES 
LIMITED 





These Ladder Lines on s Malayan 
Tin Dredger are holding up the 
entire weight of the bulky steel 
“ladder"’ and its buckets dredging 
beneath the water. The ropes are 
constancly raising and lowering a 
heavy load in a corroding and 
abrasive mixture of water, sand 
and gravel .... but. being British 
Ropes, the operator is free from 
anxiety about the security of this 
vital component of the dredge. 


Head Office : DONCASTER 
Export Seles Office : 
52, High Holborn, London, WC.1 
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CU T—Ctoth—Character 
—these are the three C's 
which make for subtle 
distinetion in 2 Lounge 
Sulit by Burberrys. To 
these add ‘‘ comfort "*— 
the comfort of mind and 
body which comes from 


a sense of looking well 


—and 
which enables the Bur- 


craftsmanship, 
berry sult to retain Its 


charm through the pass- 
ing years. 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON SWI 


BURBERRYS LTD 
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For Trans World 
COMFORT 


* 














Relax in T W A's sky-comfortable 
Starlinera 






ke 44 flights weekly : 
Middle East -- Europe — America 


% Special acetions for SK YCARGO 
on every flight 


Your Travel Agent 
Representa 


Trans Weatp Aratine 





TWA Agency Ltd., 229/231 Regent Strect, 
London, WI 
Telephone: REGent S41 









BRAEMAR 
GATHERING 


What are they talking about? 


No, they're not talking about the Pipe Major, they’re 
diacussing Burrough’s Gin. People wha know just_how 
gad really good gin is, always try for Burrough’s hecause 
itis triple distilled. 1t ia thie extra refinement that make« 
Burrough’s Gin soft, amooth and clean to the palate, 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin always “ keeps 
its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. Maximum 
price 25/3 per bottle. 


anJOVED, SINCE +920 


BURROUGHS 


IT 18 TRIPLE 


DISTILLED ! 
CALR DISTILLERY, 


JAMERX BURROUGH LTD... 74. MUTTON ROAD, 








8.B.U 


ood things are 
scarce 


It is just not possible, as difficulties 
exist, to meet the demand for ESSE 
continuously burning Heating Stoves. 


patent heating stoves 


warmth night and day 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Sst. 1654 
| ESSE-DURA ‘Head Offer: BONNYBRIDGE, SOOTLAND 
(opensble fire) and et London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


so it is with ESSE 














DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


25,000 


td 
meals are needed daily 
for the 


7,500 
children In these Homes. 
GIFTS of 
10/- 
will feed one child 
for seven days. 


Please be host to a boy 
or girl for a week. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


Cheques, etc. sgr7gzee),_ Poysble 
am NN a SERIE PI ITE NT LT AD 


“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should be sent to 
Camewoy, ‘Londen, E.}. 
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Even more than a Riley 
. . . 2s a Nuffield Product 


The innate quality of its craftsmanship is born of a free 
association of famous car manufacturers co-ordinated to further the 
progress of motoring; to build for you a finer car. 

Here is the pooled wisdom of a dozen forward-looking enterprises 


—not squandered in rivalry but shared in efficient co-operation. 





THE 
MORRIS * 


NUFFIELD 
WOLSELFY 


ORGANISATION 
RILEY © MG. > MORRIS COMMERCIAL 


Overheard in the Showroom of an 
AUTHORISED HOOVER DEALER 


a 
Irs the World's Best Cleaner, Madam, and 


still sold) at) pre-war prices except’ for 


purchase tax... 


” 





proud to own — the Hoover — 
that ‘beats as it sweeps as it 
cleans’. It’s the only way to 
clean carpets thoroughly. 


MAKE CERTAIN of your Hoover 
now by getting in touch with 
your Authorised Hoover Dealer. 
Have the cleaner you'll be 





Prices from £10.10.0 plus Purchase Tax 


A2HOOVER 


Beets eaee tone 


OC BEATS... af ct Sweaph... al it Coan 


PERIVALE GREENFORD MIDDLESEX 


HOOVER LIMITED 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— This pervaical is sol) sabyert to Boe following conditions, namely, that st shall not, without Ghe weitten cui MU of te Juitelisher 
Tesalel, higvd Out ot otherwise dispied of by way ot Trade except at the fall retail price of 15. 6c, and that it shall nat be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise dr pases © 
‘trade, or affixed to or aa part of any publication ur adverteing, literary of pictorial matter woatworver 


condition of in any unanthorsed covet by way of 
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: Man’s first victory over 








Hot air wen man’s first vietory over the power of 
z (gravity) and a lot of hot aie has pone ups sitee, but man is fast learning 
mere and more how to reduce the power of go We at TLD.A, do Hittle else 
but belp the good work along by inventing and perfecting: alloys thar are 
fight and strong. ATL that is needed new is for more manufacturers to think 


in terms of these new metals, to enquire from ts whal can be done to combine 


HIGH 
with DUTY 
ALLOYS 
MIGH PUTY aALeoya LIMITED, BLOT, KECK 


ANGOTR. BILL EIS. FORUINGS AND CARTINGS IN CHI DT MINT OM! ALUMINIUM &LLOLS 
chew a. trade race! 


lightness with strength and to 


-..make tight work of i 
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‘HEALTH? SHOES 


made by 


CROCKETT & JONES 


Northampton 


For Ladies’ Shoes by CRUCKET! & JONES, Northampton, ask for *SWAN" Scand 
EVN TS 






new ail 
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lowe to for the rbot oft Dont Lynas, Saglesey 


HIS beautiful vessel was burl: at Greenock sn 1850 

for the British &F North American Steam Navi- 
gation Company (the Cunard Line) She was a wooden 
paddle-steamer of 2,226 tons, and although the “GREAT 
BRITAIN had iw 1845 demonstrated the superiority of 
the screw-propeller, the “ ASIA” broke the exsstung record 
wih a passage of 9 days, 14 hours from Boston to 
Leverpool, and also the Leverpool to New York record 
sn 10 days, 11 hours She was always a fast shop, but 
also a heavy coal consumer, and she sllustrates the main 
aeficulty of early steamship designers Though her speed 
was 12} knots, she carried only 500 tons of cargo against 
930 tons of coal for each crossing 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING” AND wee Att “Eri pleX™ and be safe  “senemvare 1007 




















fe for distribution Is still, 
clent to meet demands 


The quantity availabl: 


Cc | G A RS unfortunately, insuffi 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARS SINCE 1839 


R. FREEMAN & SON. LTO 


MADE BY 1. 





al. 


THE a Limited supplies : 
ARISTOCRAT ce [jfdl a m ul mhui p.. are distributed as 
OF LIQUEURS "fairly as possible. — 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR co. LTD., 12. YORK PLACE. EDINBURGH 





BOTTI ITT TRE 


McVITIE & PRICE 
Biscuits of Highest Quality 


BDINBSURGH e LONDON ° MANCHKSTER 


ny 
KOLAR AAAARANAAN 


IIPS O RIGA 


“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 
SAABACAEAEE OAL ALLER AEE EEE BELO 


CHAMPAGNE TINIEST QUALITY 
Gein, 


ow ME ~. Charles Heidsieck  &3 


REIMS EXTRA DRY 
BRITAIN’S BEST BREW 


DH =a 
SYSTEMS FOR HOTEL, OMFICE & FACTORY. i = : 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS MARINE “LOUD HAILER™ 7 = 
is 
ARDENTE ACOUSTIC LABORATORIES, LTD.. GUILOFORD, SURREY ee =i 
_ 


Sales Division: 30? OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: MAYfeir 1380 





en 
JOHNNTAAMESON J ocxey 


Bow Seieti 


Distillery NOT A DROP IS SOLD TILL ITS 7 YEARS OLD 


MOTOR UNION cane a instance Tanacte & 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





Lhd HO} 
PRICE ts 6d.. BY IMMAMD POST, Ye. Od. paSuaiAaS eva ieouieseia elk sine i eee «ain ea eta PUBLISHING OFFICE COMMONWEALTH HOUSE. 
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IN BOND STREET 


TODAY 





ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 


The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 





MADE BY ATKINSONS OF OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 





camel-fleece — re- 


Men's travel coat in fine quality 
appearing at Aquascutum alter a seven years’ absence. 
Light in weight yet warm and comfortable. 


100 Regent Street W.I. 


Aquascutum Coats are aiso avettable in our town 
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ROLEX, the wrist-watch 
connoisseurs choose 


Rye 

Wi ‘The Rolex Oyster, first permanent waterproof and dustproof 
watch in the world, is again on sale in England, Tested in wartime 
by men of the Allied Forces on every front, and, in peacetime, by 
sportsmen in every climate, the Oyster is a handsome blend of 
elegance and technical perfection. Another coveted arrival, the Tudor 
Oyster, which carries the Rolex label of guarantee, is the ideal chuice 
for those who want a truly modern watch at a more moderate price. 





WwW Both the Oyster watches and the 
limited range of non-waterproofed 
Rolex and Tudor models are scarce; 
but connoisseurs of fine watches know 
they are worth waiting for. Rolex 








craftsmen created, as well as the 
Oyster, the first wrist - chronometer ; 
the first waterproof and self-winding 
watch; and the first: calendar wrist- 
watch — none of these models yet 
available ia England. 
* * * 
The Rolex Oyster in stainless steel with 
adjustable, expanding steel bracelet, 
£25.15 .0; with leather strap, £23.15.0 
fincl, purchase tax). 

The Rolex Tudor in stainless steel with lea- 
ther strap, 415.16, 9 (incl. purchase tax}. 
These prices are subject to fluctuation 
Obtainable at leading jewellers oniv 


ROLEX 
wrist chronometers 


The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd., 1 Green Street, Mayfair, London, W.1 


UL. Wilsdorf, Governing Director) 




































































What the Press say 


A series of impartial comments 


“The Bentley Mark Vi—this car 
is regarded by many experienced 
drivers as the finest fast car in 


the world.” 
Motor Sport, Nov. 1946 


The #4 Litre Mark 7 


BENTLEY 


The Silent Srusts Car 
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Tha World Copyright of oft the Editorial Matter, both Ulusirations end Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Domiwions and Colonies, Europa, ond the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1947. 





THE RA.R’S HELPING HAND TO THE NEW PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT IN A SITUATION FAMILIAR TO BRITISH ADMINISTRATORS 
OF OLD: NATIVE TROOPS DROPPING BAGS OF RICE FROM AN R.A.F, DAKOTA TO STARVING REFUGEES IN BAST BENGAL. 


On Auguat 9 it vas reported that large areas In Bast Bengal had been Inundated when the 
rivers Muhurl atid Peni overflowed their banks following hesvy rains. Apart from making 
100,000 people destitute, the floods have washed away the autumn rice crop. Here and 
in the Chittagong district, which !s also flooded, thousands have been staging hunger marches. 
Fortunately, there is no food problem in Western Pakistan, and the Government have 
already dispatched « ship with 7000 tons of wheat to East Bengal, while another ts being 


joaded with rice at Karachi. Meanwhile, as in the past, the Britith services have been 
aiding the administration in providing immediate famine seltef for the victims. Our 
photograph shows Indian troops of 602 R.UAS.C. (Air Dispatch), pushing bags of 
rice out of an R.A.F. Dakota alroraft for waiting rafugees near Chittizong, watched 
by an RAF. sergeant, who stands ready to give directions to the wi'ot over the 
inter-communication system —an example of British goodwill towards the v7 Dominions, 
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THL TWO 400 fT CHIMNEY STACKS AT THE HAMS HALL BIRMING 
1AM ELECTRIC POWKR STATION WHICH CURRENT EXTENSIONS WILL 
MAKE THE LARGEST GENERATING STATION IN CENTRAL ENGLAND 


TO ANSWER BRITAIN’S CALL FOR MORE POWER: 
CONSTRUCTING A VAST GENERATING STATION. 





OOLING TOWERS AT WAMS HALL OME COMPLETE TRE OTHER UNDER CONSTRUCTION THE WARM WATER PROM THE 
TRATOR fALLING OVER A 8YSTEM OF LOUVERS 16 COOLED BY CONTACT WITH THE UPWARD CURRENT OF ain 





THE INGENIOUS DEVICE WHICH ENABLES WATER TO BE USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN IN A GENERATING 8TATION 
A ROW OF COOLING-TOWERS AT BIRMINGHAM SROWING THE OPEN BASE TO ALLOW THE ENTRY OF 41R 


pe of the story which lay behind the power crisis of tha first months of the year when the words shedding 
the load gained @ common end ominous currency was to be found in the fact thet during the war 
restriction prevented the building of new power stations and the extension of old ones. Now Britain fs @: 
upon a vast programme to make good the leeway it is hoped by 1950 The programme alms to increase the presant 
capacity at any one moment by an adiitional six million kilowatts, partly by ‘extensions to forty five 
generating stations and partly by the construction of eighteen new stations. This work i already in hand and we 
show here photographs of the extension of the Hams Hall plant nesr Birmingham ‘This extension which amounts 
to duplicating the existing installation will make this the largest electricity generating etetion in Central England. 
The output of electricity in Great Britain has increased annually by approximately 10 per cent. during the last 
seventeen years in 1926 it was 7.000 million kilowatts tn 1936 20000 million kilowatts, and in 1946 41.000 million 
kdlowatts In 1952 it ia planned to raise the number of new generating stations in construction to thirty 
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PART OF ™ SWITCHING AND TRANSFORMING SUB-STATION WEAR Tile MANS MALL EXTENSIONS. 
CED AT THE STATION 19 STEPPED UP TO THE STAXDARD 132,000 


VOLTAGE POR ORID TRANSMISSION. 


LOOKING UP THE INTERIOR OF A PART-CONSTRUCTED COOLING-TOWRR, SHOWIXG THE TUBULA 
STREL SCAFFOLDING. THE DIAMETER OF THE TOWERS (AT THE BASE OF THE BiKLL 
18 209 FY, AT THE TOP 127} Pr, AT THE watsr 1f4 FT, 


PART. OF THE EXTENSIONS WHICH WIL! MAKE 


THE WAMS HALL PLANT TRE LARGEST 


ELECTRICITY. GRWERATING STATION IN ‘CENTRAL ENGLAND: SETTLIN'; A NEW TURBINE. 
GEMERATOR IN ITB BED, 
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INETEEN-TWENTY-ONE isn’t very long ago: 
little more than a quarter of a century. Pro- 
bably most of those who read thia page can remember 
it, or think they can remember it, almost as clearly 
as yesterday. I thought so myself till yesterday. 
Indeed, without any reference to diary or books of 
record, J can give a tolerably accurate account of my 
doings in the very week of writing this article twenty- 
six yearsago. 1 waa staying in a cottage in a Cotswold 
village, not many miles away from the terraced, yew- 
guarded garden and ancient grey house—this evening 
shining white in the sunlight between layers of flaming 
clematis and bordered begonias--where 1] am writing 
this page. It was the end—the rather unexpected 
end—of a holiday walking tour : my first acquaintance 
with the Cotswolds, which till then I had never seen. 
Had I visited them for the firat time in such a summer 
as that of last year 1 might well have never visited 
them voluntarily 
again. But 1921 was 
buch a year as this, 
with the slanting 
late summer = sun 
falling with almost 
Provengal brilliance 
on our sorthern 
limestone, making 
the flowered crafts- 
manship of the great 
Cotswold builders of 
old shine like jewels 
under a Mediter- 
ranean sky, while 
the Gloucestershire 
woods, in rain #0 
sombre and lightless, 
were vivid as a 
tropical forest, with 
ever-changing, 
slanting shafta of 
emerald making the 
very yews trans. 
lucent. No wonder 
that I lost my heart 
to those green and 
golden uplands, so 
that many years 
later, after a hard 
wrench, I came back 
to live among them, 
unsuspecting — the 
gloom and bieakness - 
of their darker but 
equally characteristic 
Moods. I remember 
taking my leave of 
them that week on 
4 morning so lovely 
that I can still see 
the chestnuts and the 
cornfields and 
the rich peace of 
the Vale of Evesham, 
bounded dy = the 
Malverns, as I 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the holiday-packed train, but it was worth it. By 
mid-afternoon I was in the Pavilion at Lord's, watching 
Middlesex in a nobly matched game gradually go 
up as Surrey, fighting magnificently, slowly went 
down, Yes: I seem to recollect the late summer 
of 1921 tolerabiy well. And yet. . . - 

And yet, I wonder. For yesterday somebody lent 
me some pictures of an old house in two successive 
numbers of Country Life for that year, and as I 
casually turned over the pages, I was astonished to 
find how much I had forgotten of the social detail 
that made up the atmosphere of the time, or, at any 
rate, how different that atmosphere was from that 
of aur own epoch. How curious, for instance, to find 
advertised on the cover an offer to redecorate clube 
and hotels; what would our present material-short, 
equally-conscious, regulation-ridden State make of 
that ; or of similar advertisements for pedigree brandy, 





OUTSIDE THE MUD-WALLED COMPOUND OF THE FRENCH SAHARA POST, ATAR: THE PARTY OF BRITIOH “ overLanpgers" WHO ARE 


law or even to know what it was. And though prices 
may have been far too high for the poor, they were 
not—by our present standarde—very exclusive prices. 
One ‘could even buy a Turkish or Persian rug for 
three or four pounds. Our economy may not have 
been so carefully planned as to-day, but it was one 
in which people of moderate means had a reasonable 
chance of obtaining the goods they wasted. They — 
were at least being produced. 

A world, I can hear someone saying, in which the 
weakest always went to the wall, and in which the 
State ignobly washed its hands of the weak and 
needy. That does not appear to have been the view 
of those living in 1925. A leading article in one of 
the two issues before me points out that, in 
its expenditure on direct public assistance, the 
State, which had been spending {25,000,000 per annum 
a generation earlier, was now spending {312,000,000 per 
annum, and that, 
of a population of 
48 millions, 28 mil- 
lions were receiving 
aupport in one form 
or another from 
public funds. Ido not 
know what the cor- 
responding figures 
are for to-day, but 
even in 1921, itseoms, 
we were not very far 
off from the Socialist 
State. But the two 

: contending concep- 
t tions of society, 
it socialist and capita- 
4 lst, were for the 
\ moment flourishing 

.side by side, and one 
could take one's 
choice. The bill for 
this dual luxury was 
left to the future. 
And in the mean- 
time, prices, having 
rocketed during the 
war, were falling— 
especially food prices. 

There appear to 
have been some 
points of similarity, 
however, between our 
state in 1921 and 
that of to-day. Mem- 
bera of Parliament, 
for instance, were 
demanding higher 
salaries, miners were 
demanding State sub- 
sidies, and merchant 
seamen, as always, 
were being left to get 
on as best they could 
without anyone 
eS X - ating much what’ 
happened to them or 
the Service which a 


* 


paused for breath 


ATTEMPTING TO TREX ACROSS AFRICA TO SOUTHERN RWODRGIA, 

th the topof Stanton 1» of Brith Bx-Servicamen and thelr tamitles lett Leeds on May 23 under the leadership of Mr. J, sal «farmer (with dog in our troup), with the idea few years carlicr 

ill for a last glimpse of trekking by lorry to Southern Rhodesis.’ Eleven dropped out in North and two, thwsite (extreme 1 hgh ‘a mi, had stood between 

westwards before and ave been Bown fo Dakss. ‘The part; gto ‘te creme the Sahara from 4 is via 1 Tendoat, Fort Port Piva, eine oat Ate Rp Apa detained England and famine 
A ret eu a was unsa! jor a vel uncon voyed at were ave ntoally permitted and noes? 

striking across the °” Mar, which thay reached oa August 18° Mise Reuseell is third iron nie, ‘standing in front efeher children. and defeat, Farmers, 


high wolds for 

Moreton -in-the- Marsh, The morming paper 
had brought the news over breakfast that Middlesex, 
then as now bidding for the cricket championship, 
was embattled in a final contest for the championship, 
and the notion suddenly struck me that I should 
strap my scanty luggage on my back, stride the 
eight or nine miles that divided me from the nearest 
Main-line station at Moreton-in-the-Marsh and return 
to London ta see the afternoon's and next day’s play 
of what could plainly be a thrilling and historic match. 
I had just under two hours to cover the distance, 20 
i did not hesitate a minute, but paid my bill, bade 
adieu to my kind and astonished landlady, and 
departed. Hadi-walking, half-trotting, I made 
Moreton station with ten minutes to spare, quenching 
my thirst with a vast fagon of cider in an adjoining 
tavern, I had to stand, I recall, in the corridor of 


table-water biscuits and high-grade chocolates ? Metat 
cottage windows, ladies’ lingerie, table and bed linen, 
steamship paseages to every part of the world, wall- 
papers, vintage champagne (and r9r1 at that),. elec- 
tric-light fittings, motor-car tyres—-" substantially 
reduced in price ’’—renovations and repairs of every 
kind : all these were available to those willing or able 
to pay for them within three years of the end of the 
3914-18 war. And without anyone being directed 
to work or forbidden to leave his engagement. 
England, in other worde, was still in those days very 
much a free country : a free country,.that is, for those 
with money in their pockets, Whether it was a very 
free country for those without is another matter. 
But, except for the very poorest, it was certainly a 
far better fed country than it is to-day, and one in 
which it was far easier for a man to keep inside the 


whom after two 

years’ unaccountable neglect, we have suddenly 
started to assist, were then, however, in for @ long 
and disastrous spell of national oblivion. We had 
got, as even Counfry Life regretfully admitted, to 
do our farming mainly sbroad, where the food, it 
appeared, in accountant’s reckoning, was cheaper. 
But even here, coming events in the pages of yeeter- 
year's journal, .cast their shadows before them. 
“Cheap food,” our prescient paper of 1921 reminds 
one, “ depends in the long run on hard work by our 
own producers. .. . The reason, of course, is that 
imports are paid for by exports. Unless we can send 
an abundance of goods to the countries from which 
we import food, the cheapness will not be permanent. 
This is one of the hard facts which enforce increased 
production.” We sepm to have heard something like 
this from our present rulers during the past few weeks, 


> 
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HOLIDAY-MAKERS IN A BURNED-OUT HULK 
GERMAN HOTEL SHIP ST. LOUIS. 


i annem mananne 


Hel chschadt St Lane 
ub nF Se Bt tes He 


TO ACCOMMODATE 200 GUESTS, TWO OF WHOM ARE 38: kes oe eRe LL 


een memninntenetninemoneiyanentennenattin — terete Memon 


OLIDAY accom- 

Modation in Gere 
many is non-oxistent— 
or at all events a0 limited 
as to be practically so— 
and in any case few 
Germans could afford to 
take a vacation .or 
arrange to make a jour- 
ney for pleasure ; but for 
the fortunate few there 
ts the hotel ahtp 
St. Lowis, lying in Kiel 
harbour. Although the 
former luxury liner 
looks a mere hulk, and 
is immovable and un- 
seaworthy since her 
bornbing by the R.A.F, 
in 1944, a certain num- 
ber of former tourist 
cabins and salcons were 
left with floors and 

(Continued below, right. 


THE DINING-BALOON ABOARD THE HOTEL BHIP @f, LOUIE; THOUGH SHE WAS VERY BADLY DAMAGED BY 
BOMBING, IT HAS BEEN FOUND POSSIBLE TO REPAIR SOME FORMER TOURIGT CABINS AND SALOONS. 


& STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE DISORDER OF THE UNCLEARED AREA OF THE SHIP? PART OF THE DECK 
FREE FROM WRECKAGE, WITM GUESTS ENJOYING THE BRILLIANT SUMMER SUNSHINE. 


callings and she has been transformed Into an hotel ship, capable of sccommodating over 

200 guests. Viewed from the shore, the St. Lowés looks unpromising—a paintiess, rusty hulk, but a 

considerable measure of comfort, if not luxury, is provided for her fortunate guests, A direction- 

OF THE UNCLEARED AREA OF THE Sf, 50UI8. sign, “ Hotelschiff St. Lowie” (Hotel ship St. Lowis) surmounted by « rough model of ¢ liner, 
indicates her position to intending visitors. 
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“NO STARS TO GUIDE”: By ADRIAN SELIGMAN. 


HE “ back-flap’* of this book’s jacket gives a 
tabloid biography of its author, who is now 
thirty-eight. It says that “ Rokeby Preparatory School, 
Harrow, and Caius College, Cambridge, failed to drive 
the love of the sea from Adrian Seligman.” 
seems to me one of the most meaningless sentences 
Can any of my readers who were at 
any preparatory school, any public achool, or -any 


ever written. 


University remember any frown- 
ing tutor or lecturer saying: 
“ Whatever you do, my boy, don’t 
go to sea; you will disgrace us, 
and do yourself no good’? Of 
course not: Mr. Seligman wanted 
to go to sea; after he had shaken 
the dust of Cains College off his 
feet he went to sea ; he graduated, 
before the war, from Able Seaman 
to Second Mate (Steam and Sail) ; he 
mado his remarkable voyage round 
the world in a sailing-ship, which 
produced the book ‘The Voyage 
of the Cap Pilar"; he had a 
varied and exciting career during 
the war, which resulted in hisbecom- 
ing Acting-Commander, R.N.R. ; 
and now he is sitting for his 
Master's Ticket (Steam and Sail) ; 
and I feel quite sure that Rokeby, 
Harrow and Cambridge will not 
aay: “Pity about that boy: 
aeemed to have something in him; 
had a knack for trigonometry, 
but ran away to sea,” 

This book shows, in war con- 
ditions, the same adventurous spirit 
and resourcefulness as its pre- 
deceasor, Mr. Seligman and a few 
colleagues were sent to Constanti- 
nople to pilot-some Russian ships, 
which were trying to get away 
from the advancing enemy, through 
the Dardanelles, and down the 
coast of Asia Minor, to Syria. He 
got his tanker through after many 
dangers and setbacks; partly by 
disguising her as another ship, 
which, in the night, took her place 
at an anchorage and deceived the 
Hun air-observers; others were 
not so successful. His reward came 
in the form of a letter which was 
written to him from the Admiralty 
on February 23, 1946, and which 
I cannot help quoting in full as a 
specimen of the behaviour of that 
beautiful organism, the State, 
with which many people seem still 
to be enamoured : 


ADVANCE OF TRAVELLING 
EXPENSES. 
Sir-— x 

It is understood that on 6th 
December 1941, you received an 
advance of travelling expenses {T.50 
(£6 178. sd.) from the Naval Attaché, 
Ankara (through Consul, Adana), 

Information regarding this advance 
did not reach this department until 
November 1944, and on 9th November 
1944 @ request was sent to H.MS. 
Cottesmore for an account of the 
expenditure of this advance, 

In reply to this communication it 
was stated that an account had been 
furnished to the Naval Attaché, Ankara 
{through A.N.A. Istanbul), on Decem- 
ber gth or roth, ro41, and that full 
details of al! advances made to you at 
Ankara between 6th December, 1941, 
and 6th July, 1942, were subsequently 
forwarded to Nile for accounting 
action, which was then taken by Nile. 

Tt has not been possible, however, 
to trace this accounting action, and 
the Supply Officer, Nite, is unable to 


state, at this late date, where recovery has been made, 

1 have, therefore, to request that you will be good 
enough to furnish as many details as can be remembered 
of the journey in question, including period involved 


et 
© "No Stars to Guide.” By Adrian Setigman, 
Koostance Pares. (Hodder snd Stoughton ; ats.) 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and route taken in order that the advance may be under the 

cleared in the pocks of Se, omen official surface), 

am, Sit, and is hunted 

Your obedient Servant. by German eero- 

That Who was the obedient servant, ‘' Director of Navy Planes and 
Accounts""? I'm hanged if I can tell from the E-boats. 

teproduced signature. I don’t suppose that Mr. Not all the 


Seligman conid cither. However, Mr. Seligman Narrative deals 





TO THE DIRECTOR OF WAVY 


“No staas TO Guipe” 
ACCOUNTS |; AND ALSO COVERED THE ENCLOGURE OF A 332-PACE EXPLANATION OF THE EXPENDITURE 
ov £6 178. sd. om a WaRr-TIMZ JoURNRY. 

The book reviewed on this page ie dedicated to "D.N.A.” (Director of Navy Accounts), and in his appreciation of 


THE LETTER WHICH SERVED TO DEDICATE 


the book Sir John Squire quotes in full the letter which motivated this somewhat unusual action. Above we repro- 

duce Mr. Seligmen's reply, which ls printed in leu of a dedkatory epistle to “No Stars to Guida,” aad introduces 
doth “DNA.” and the reader to a pleresque scoount of wartime Off the coast of Asia Minor, 

Letter reproduced from the book “No Stars to Guide™ ; by Couriany of the Publishers, Mestre, Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 


sent him the manuscript of this long book as an 
explanation of how the £6 178. sd. was spent. 

It is an enchanting and exciting book, written in 
the sort of prose which must be good, because one 
simply doesn’t notice it is there. Time after time 
the Olinda seems to be doomed, as she runs aground 
in the dark, gets detained by Turks {always friendly 





‘Paoiwations by 


eco aetna ett patent 


BLOCKADE RUNNING IN THE A:GEAN. 


vom ta eater engaretii on emma nutenamnantinnunant engage 


. with adventure afloat. 
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MR. ADRIAN SELIOMAM, TEE AUTEOR OF “xO 
Staas TO OVIDE,” TE BOOK mevizWED On 
THOR PAGE. 


Mr. Seligman, the son of « ackentist of inter- 


There are 
complications in hotels in Con- 
stantinople and journeys across 
the Taurus, and once Mr, Seligman 
had to make a long expedition 
across Anatolia in order to 
rescue a mysterious agent and 
rejoin his ship. I don’t quite 
know what the title of his book 
means; there was often’ moon, 
80 why shouldn't there have 
been some stars? However, stars 
or no stars, the navigation was 
difficult enough, and every sort 
of peril, from enemies and storms, 
was encountered. % 

George I'V., towards the end 
of hia Ufc, was firmly convinced 
that he had been at the Battle 
of Waterloo. I can pay no higher 
tribute to Mr, Seligman than 
Saying that I may, after a few 
years have passed, believe that, 
with the Arabs, Maltese, Chinese 
and White Russians who manned 
his ship, I also took part in hiy 
expedition. I am sorry that the 
statement is made that “ the names 
have been altered and in certain 
respects the sequence of events 
has been changed”: that leads 
one to fear that the characters 
may have been doctored a little, 
I hope that the Canadian Jessc 
was; I trust that the girl agent, 
who spotted Mr. Seligman putting 
the tablets into the drinks and 
thought him an inefficient asa, 
was not. This girl Nadia, a 
fefreshingly different type from 
our old friend “' Oiga, the Beautiful 
Spy,” is much the most interesting 
character in the book. It is 
hardly fair of Mr. Seligman to 
Bay, at the end, that he met her. 
“quite recently” near Leeds, 
and that “her true story, which 
I then heard for the first time, 
was one which might have made 
poor Jesse [tho Canadian) wince.” 
“Continued in our next” is 
all right for a serial; but it is 
hardly fair to keep us in suspense 
about Nadia until Mr, (I hope, 
shortiy, Captain) Seligman pro. 
duces another book ; and he hasn't 


he writes another book, She has 


‘ to disclose ber origin, identity and real 
wey. been such a charming chameieon that she 
ee en arene © treet, However, 
* nels. ” sounds respectable enough. Perhaps, 
in spite of her chatter about childhood on «a Hungarian 
farm, she was e Yorkshire lass after all. 
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AIR AND FIRE DISASTERS AND AN EXPLOSION: 
DESTRUCTION BY NATURAL FORCES AND MAN’S WILL. 


AN AIR DISASTER IN WHICH THIRTY-FIVE PEOPLE WERE KILLED: THE WRECK THE PARTIAL DESTRUCTION OF THK HOUSE CHOSEN FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH'’S HOME; SUNNINGHTLL 
OF THR SANDRINGHAM ¥S.YING-ROAT ON A MOUNTAIN NEAR HARSTED. PARK, ROOFLESS, AND GUTTED AFTER THE SERIOUS FIRE OF AUGUST 29-30. 


Thirty-five ive peo} were killed oh a Sandringham fiying-boat on the regular passenger Sunningtill Park, chosen for the home of Princess Elizabeth and Lt. Mountbatten after thelr mare was partially 
wervice lorth Norway to Oslo crashed on a mountain a few miles from Harsted. destroyed by fire which broke out late on August 29 and was not subdued until about 2 a.m, weust 30. One 
rem machine broke in two and burst into flames, as shown by our photograph. aide is a shell, and halt is roofless, There is no question of anton. 


DESIGNED TO DEMOLISH THE MONSTROUS FLAK TOWRR IN THE BERLIN TIERGARTEN ; 
THE EXPLOSION OF 50,000 LBS, OF T.N. ia ON eer 30. 
Berlin's t flak tower, built between 1999-43, was darigned to the most at poweetul bombs, and has 
almost lived MP eh the naliting Ng alld 115 pit 800500, te ot still i aad exploded, and AYTER THK POWERFUL DETONATION: SMOKE CLOUDS ROLLING AWAY FROM BRRLIN'S 
FLAK TOWER REVEAL THE WALLA CRACKED, BUT UNDEMOLISHED, 
The result of the siterapt by the British authorities to demolish the Berlin flak tower on August 30 
was not complete destruction. The immensely powerful ferro-concrete construction still stands, though 
cracked and gutted. So far the work of destruction has cost £3,000, 


> 2 


. ey = 


8Ge8 TERBRBELE 


& VOLCANIC. EPVECT PRODUCED BY THE COMBUSTION OF UNDERGROUND GASES: WHERE NINETY PROFLE WERE KILLED AND TWO HUNDRED INJURED: THE AUDITORIUM 
PART OF THE MOUNTAINBIDE AT NANTYGLO, MOM., ABLAZE WITH SLUE FLAMES. or saan RUELL CINEMA AFTER THE FIRE HAD BEEN EXTINGUISHED. 


As the result of the combustion of sadergrownd wae. about sa pn pce rng gay Fire, apperentiy by. a short clecult, broke out, in 2 clneme at Ruell, on the outskirts of Paris, 
ag Bey bias, ‘hue Sane frosa earth sugpeeted volcanic eruption. August sore circle and both collapsed and pani: 
* met ‘80 yards of Ss ao, ad este aS pee Serle wore tabed sit 200 injured ‘te thie ime diameter. 
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A SHOP-WINDOW ROR THE PRODUCTS OF SCOTTISH 
INDUSTRY: “ENTERPRISE SCOTLAND” AT EDINBURGH. 


CRNTERPRISE SCOTLAND 
TUR ENTRANCE TO THE EXHI- 


X 
x ¢ 
t ATION, GYMBOLIBONG TRAYEL | t CARVED FROM SCOTTISH WOOD 

TEROUGM THE AGES, AT THE } ETTING “ PI * 
Be RowaL ‘osu. 8 AT TRE “ ENTERPRISE SCOTLAND 


Hevammaeen ten uaiA mmaMn nian sine ommRERy statin 


CRAFTSMEN: FIGURES SHOWN IN 4 DECORATIVE 
EXHIBITION RECENTLY OFENED IN EDINBURGH. 


\uteeeruian ir wma a RH Lanes Laninaanniniebbineinnssecdamerananncuuaniion 


:KaNHH ANAL MH RLRAMNRARAA HAE KIMRAKIIURL ONT AHA 


{ THE MODERN HOME : (ABOVE.) A SITTING-ROOM COMBINING COMFORT AND SIMPLICITY AND LIT BY A 
\  READING-LAMP OF UNUSUAL DESIGN; AND (ON THE RIGHT) A SCOTTISH LIVING-ROOM WRICK, THOUGH 
SPARSELY FURNISHED, HAB AN ATMOBPHERE OF CREERFULNESS AND SPACIOUSNE! 

sr uunaanunnniensnarennneninuiiarunnnnnns 


4 


SS TEE TESTA 5 ~ 
ASANTE 
Aa a 


css 


Oe. Coree Te 
EIEN 
SOURS 
a DN, 


AERA VEIOE NS, 


peep 


AN REAR ANETN 


TY WANES SS 


ARH NOAM ABHOR 


‘ scor_aND's CLOSE LINKS WITH THE SEA: A GHIPPING AND FISHING INDUSTRIES EXHIMIT OF ROPES TO ATTRACT FISURRMEM: GALMON FLIZS ARRANGED 80 THAT 
{AND FISHING NETS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WHICM SCOTLAND MAB A LONG-ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, } Renal CAN BE VIEWED THROUGH MAGNIFYING GLASSES. 
Wovsnnas " o < ince 


An exhibition designed to show the quality of Scottish products, particularly those frem thoussnd exhibits, and all are of Scottish manufacture and hawe been selected by the 
Scotland's new light industries, is now being staged at the Royal Soottish Museum in Scottish Committee of the Council of Industrial Design to show that good design ts also 
Edinburgh. Entitled “ Enterprise Scotland,” the exhibition was opened by the Duke good business. On this page we show some of the exhibits, ranging from the dieplay 
of Gloucester, who was accompanied by the Duchess, on August 25. There are three rooms, with their specially deelfned furniture, to a novel stand of salmon files. 
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TRADE SKILL AND NATIONAL INDUSTRY: jE 
CONCURRENT EXHIBITIONS AT OLYMPIA. 


‘Sly anda lap oBreen 


os eke 


FOR UNDERWATER WEAR IN PEACE OR WAR: THE “ FROGMAN'S GEAR DEMONETRATED IN THE 
ENGINEERING AND MARINE EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA, WHICH OPENED OWN AUGUST 28. 


eee emmmmtt Ter  N ae 


inane enone monn ee 
} GIVING A LAST SPRAY TO THE 8-TON MANGANESE 
Avcest 28 saw the opening at Olympia of two | BRONZE PROPELLER MADE FOR A NORWEGIAN 
exhibitiona calculated to show what the artists MOTOR VESSEL AND NOW ON VIrW AT THY 
designers, oraftsmen and engineers of these nda mnaunivene e UINEERING AND MARINE EXHIBITION. 
are doing te heip Britain’s groat production and export 
drive. One of these, the Engineering and Marine 
Exhibition, which was opened by the Home Secretary, 
Mr, Chuter Ede, ia one of a series, sponzored by several 
{Contivuad 


SYMMOLISING THE WELSH MINER AND DOMINATING 
THE INDUSTRIAL WALES EXHIMITION IN THE EMPIRE 
MALL, OLYMPIA; A Q°FT.' PLASTER STATURE BY 
MR. BARNEY SEALE. 4 
Poessiemmarenere =— wn presemnenna ienasieetromeeniae veya ntay 
le (4 WORKING MODEL OF TRE PIT-HEAD GEAR AND ¥ SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR FIREMEN, CHEMICAL 
SURFACE LAY-OUT OF A MODERN COLLIERY: AN ITEM {° WORKERS AND RESCUN JRAMS: A SELF-CONTAINED 
OF TOPICAL INTERE: AT THE INDUS’ AL WALES \ OXYGEN-BREATHING KIT, SHOWN AT THE CURRENT 
BY iN HIBITION, 


Senate taal 


teaser ae 


MODERN DESIGNS VOR MODERN TRAVEL COMFORT: CHAIRS FOR MOTOR-COACH (LEFT) 
AED AIR LIMER (RIGHT) DEMONBTRATED AT THE INDUSTRIAL WALES EXHIBITION 


} same building, the Industrial Wales Exhibition, which was opened by Lord Portal, 
was the first of its kind to speak collectively for the Principality and {ts intention, 


1937. Its purpose, #8 
eae the real wealth of t primarily, was to provide 2 shop-windew for the new light Indust-ies centred In 
and the andiminished creative me The the Welsh Development Areas. Both exhibitions are open until Seatember 13. 
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HEN this article appears a conference 
on the future of Japan will have 
been held, and may be far advanced in its 
Jabours. The date of assembly was August 26. 
The site is Canberra, and the conference is 
one of the member States of the British Com- 
monwealth met to discuss a Japanese peace 
treaty, It is recognised that the United 
States of America is the nation with the 
primacy interest in this question. American 
arms took the leading part in the defeat of Japan and 
now provide the bulk of the forces which hold the country 
down and control its evolution. Where Japan is con- 
cerned the United States is the chief warden. Yet the 
British Commonwealth also played a big part in the defeat 
of Japan, and after the Battie of Alamein Australia em- 
ployed virtually all her military resources on that task. 
The Commonwealth is deeply interested in the future of 
Japan and in insuring that she is not permitted to resume 
her policy of aggression in the Pacific and in Asia. And 
of the components of the Commonwealth Australia is the 
most concerned with the manner in which Japan is to be 
treated. Australia was placed in the deadliest danger by 
the Japanese offensive, and would be the first to be 
imperilled if Japan were allowed to reach a position from 
which she could strike once again, 
It is fitting that tho conlerence 
should be held at Canberra, and it 
is clear that Australia's views are 
of high importance. 

It we look deeper into the pro- 
bdlem we way reach the conclusion 
that Australia’s special interest is, 
after all, confined to the fact that 
she would have to meet the first 
shock of Japanese aggression. In 
the long run the rest of the Com- 
monwealth could not escape the 
consequences. New Zealand would 
hardly survive if Australia were to 
fall, Canada might be dealt blows 
across the Pacific. Above all, the 
Mother Country, whose respon- 
sibilities for Commonwealth deferce 
are still so widespread and whose 
military Staffs think and plan in 
terms of the security of the whole 
Commonwealth, is touched at every 
point. And yet it is fair that the 
State which would be the first to 
suffer by a mistake should be tho 
first to make its voices heard, 
And Australia appears to have 
clarified her ideaa on the subject 
and to have a policy ready. It is 
known that she advocates a demand 
to the United Nations for a peace 
treaty with Japan to be completed 
as soon as possible, It is believed 
that she favours the restoration 
of Japan to the status of a self- 
governing nation, but subject to 
the strongest safeguards. The chief 
difficulties in the path are that it 
is the United States which must 
in any circumstances provide the 
main safeguards, and certainly 
intends to do so in her own way, 
and that Soviet Russia would have 
to have her say about 2 peace 
treaty with Japan negotiated under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 

Not that the United States is 
likely to object in principle to the 
chief strategic proposal of Australia. 
This is, in brief, American control 
of a chain of bases from the North 
American ports, culminating in the 
Ryukyu Archipelago, of which the 
main island is Okinawa. !t was 
the conquest of Okinawa which 
insured the overthrow and capitula- 
tion of Japan, the atomic bomba 
doing no more than hasten the 
process. At the same time Australia 
will demand cupervision to prevent 
rearmament. In the past Australia 
has tended to be critical of American 
measures in Japan, but it now 
appears that Dr. Evatt has satisfied 
himyclf of the soundness of American 
policy, and carried the Australian 
Government with him. This has 
not happened without a rather 
unseemly dispute, involving the 
resignation of Mr. MacMahon Ball, 
British Commonwealth member of 
the Allied Council for Japan, whe 
said he “could mot carry on tnder Dr, Evatt.” 

Evidently he did not consider the reorganisation of 
Japan to have been directed along lines sufficiently 
democratic—or “ left wing,” which is by no means always 
the same thing—and was not prepared to subscribe to the 
acceptance of it by the Australian Government, American 
Policy in Japan has been consistent and has been in the 
hands of one man throughout, General MacArthur. It has 
been aimed at the democratisation of Japanese life, but 
with a firm emphasis upon American ideals, which are con- 
siderably farther from the left than those of present-day 
Australia, to say nothing of those of Soviet Russia. 

That country has so far been accorded at the most a 
nominal part in the control of Japan’s destinies. Her own 
policy towards Japan has for practical purposes been con- 
fined to her dealings with Prisoners of war, of whom several 
hundred thousand remain in her hands. She bas striven 
to inculcate the tenets of Communism upon them, sending 


completed and 
last, that a liminat 


in a month. The may 
through them, Great Britain must have in any 


in the United enw 
and Canada (and 
‘'s need for a string of 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
A CONFERENCE ON THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


home a certain number who appear likely to spread the 
doctrine. She may achieve some success in this aim, but 
up to now, so far as Western observers can decide, she 
has had little or none. The Japanese is not, in general, a 
good subject for Communist experiment. On American 
administration in Japan she has made caustic comments 
from time to time, but has not, as a rule, her points 
hard. Yet it may be a very different matter if the United 
Nations are called upon to complete a peace treaty with 
Japan. There Russia will come into ber own again, with 
all the machinery for obstruction at her disposal. I cannot 


but think that Australia will have to face disappointment 
if she in fact believes in the possibility of the speedy 
negotiation of a peace treaty with Japan through the 
It seems more likely that we shall witness 


United Nations. 





THE JAPANESE ISLANDS IN RELATION TO THE LAND MASGES OF ASIA, AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA: A MAP TO 

ILLUSTRATE THE PHYSICAL AND STRATEGICAL PROBLEM WHICH CONFRONTS THE MAKERS OF THE JAPANESE 

PEACE TREATY AND THE DELEGATES AT THE RECENT 

Ja his article on this page Captain Falls discusses the y: 

British Commonwealth in their conference at 
conference opened « 


ren ‘The it Canberra 
heard in camera, Bat aary agree was announced on three points : a, as oe Jenene 
ned by the 


Canberra to explore the 
on August 26. 


se of Next year; second, that, the veto should not 
of_the eleven nations of the Far Eastern Com: 
Httustratea the vital interest that Amarone 


deciaions 
a need which, it in understood, 


&@ repetition of the manceuvres and delays which have 
occurred over Austria and Germany, Perhaps, however, 
the United States and the British Commonwealth are 
prepared to take a different line over Japan and to force 
the pace of treaty-making. There are no Russian forces 
in Japan and no physical control by Russia, as in the case 
of Germany and Austria. 

The fact omerges, sinister in its implications, that 
Japan is likely to become a pawn in the game of inter- 
national politics, a factor of the highest importance in the 
conflict without war which is now in progress between the 
United States and Russia. Here is a nation lying in a 
dominant strategic situation in the Northern Pacific, 
capable of exercising a powerful wullitary imfluence over 
that ocean and, into the bargain, over a great part of 
Eastern Asia. It poseemes a dense population, with a 
natural aptitude for military and aaval affairs, an aptitude 
already developed toa high pitch by its own cnaided efforts, 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE ON JAPAN, 
srious pret laioe ‘which confronted the delegates of of the countries of the 
prospects for the peace 


ro Renae, Aun Newent 
yasers Australia supports. 


Serr, 6, 1947 


but obviously capable of much higher develop- 
pausing lig eigen inde yaccagth rw 
command has so far produced were applied 

to the task, Though its resources do not 
suffice for the needs of its population, 


food, 

from the point of view of modeen war. With 
an industrial output which had not reached 
its beight, and was in some respects unbalanced, 
Japan equipped vast forces of the sce, the 
land, and the afr, She transported them great distances ; 
effected astonishing conquests through their efforts ; cap- 
tured Burma, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, and 
a large proportion of the realm of the Pacific, closely 
threatened Australia and India, while maintaining a tight 
wip upon the richest and most strategically important 
parts of China, all the time holding in reserve a 
considerable army on her then Asiatic frontier with the 
Soviet. 

Whatever be the immediate policy adopted toward 
the Japanese nation, whatever precautions be taken to 
frevent it from reclothing itself with military power, it is 
manifest that an inteasely vigorous and active race cannot 
be held in permanent subjection. Both intemal and external 
factors will tend to prevent its being controlled as it is to-day 
for an indefinite period. It is 
impossible to foresee how long 
it would be possible to maintain 
the present system of control. For 
the sake of my argument that 
scarcely matters: five years, ten 
years, half a century—these are 
all brief periods of time in world 
history, even in the individual 
history of the United States, of 
Russia, of the British Common- 
wealth. The controls will gradually 
be relaxed. The politicians will tell 
us that this will be effected “ under 
proper procautions,” but in the 
Jong run these are words, words 
only. Some day, sooner or later, 
Japan will be “ turned loose.” It 
will be a matter of the highest 
moment what sort of nation, with 
what sort of mentality, casts off the 
leading-strings when that day comes. 
The United States is determined 
that the pattern shall be of.her own 
devising, and here Australia is 
unlikely to take a very different 
view. Yet once the casting-off has 
taken place Japan will again develop 
ou her own initiative. These con- 
siderations do not affect the fact 
that Japan is, as I have put it, 
becoming a pawn in the game of 
international politics, and will con- 
tinue to be such under her future 
régime, whatever that may be. 

In the present uneasy state of 
the world, with naked force en- 
throned in the domain of policy, 
the assct represented by the 
potential military strength of Japan 
may be prodigious, possibly the 
decisive factor in a struggle for 
world power, whether ‘this be won 
by the arbitrament of war, or 
simply by success in manmuvring 
for position and massing unconquer- 
able resources. At, present the 
United States holds the best cards, 
but the strongeat hands are some- 
times unexpectedly stripped. It is 
not possible to be sure that the 
men responsible for American pol- 
icy in Japan, able and expert as 
they are, have plumbed the depths 
of the nation’s obscure spirit, so 
foreign to that of their own people, 
We cannot take it as fully 
established that the Americans 
know. what the Japanese people, 
from the most highly educated and 
scientific down to the most primitive 
coolies, ‘are thinking about them 
or about thelr own future. The 
Probabilities are that General 
MacArthur and his advisers are not 
very far from the mark in their 
appreciations. It is, however, let 
me repeat, @ sinister fect and an 
iDustration of how far realities 
have fallen short of hopes in inter- 
national co-operation for peace, 


British Commonweaith, is not directly opposed to the lins 
she is taking. Her victory gave ber control over Japan 
and wide powers over Japan's development as a defeated 
country. In view of the attitude of Soviet Russia, in 
European and Asiatic affaurs alike, no countcy which 
had the interests of its nationals at heart coutd have taken 
a very different line, If the relations of 
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THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE ATOMIC BOMBING OF HIROSHIMA. 


OF THE ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION: THE COMMEMORATION CEREMONY IN 
THK DEVASTATED CITY, SHOWING (ON XKIGHT OF PLATFORM) THE MAYOR 
RINGING THK BELL. OF PKACK, 


aetna entettennneeM tennant nahin! . 
WEARING COLOURFUL KIMONOS AND PLOWERED HRAD-DRESERS: A BAND OF YOUNG GIRLS DANCING \ 


THR BON Oba! IM THE STREETS OF HIROSHIMA TO CXLEBRATE THE REBIRTH OF THE CITY. | 
€ 
we! 


HE second anniversary of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima was commemorated in that city 
of the Occupation authorities, the 


on August 6 by a ceremony at which representeti 
Japanese Government, and the city council wero present. e official party assembled on a dais 
erectad just across the river from where the bomb exploded—iaying waste an area of over four 
square miles of the city, killing some 60,000 persons, wounding 100,000, and rendering 200,000 
homeless. After speakers had pledged their support for the rebullding of the shattered city on 
Western Sines, and decigred that the atomic bomb must never again be used, the Bell of Peace was 
rung by the mayor. Among the audience of several thousand people were many who had escaped with 
their lives from the first atomic bomb -to be used in warfi The natural feeling among the 
RS THE VICTIMS OF THE FIRST ATOM: BOMB; WOMEN 


inhabitants of the devastated city was one of sorrow and remembrance and the efforts of the city 
gouncll to creste an atmosphere of rejoicing at the birth of the new city were not succenful, in PRAYING AT A COMMEMORATIVE BUDDHIST SHR WF. 
spite of the brass bands and special entertainments. \ ~stiend an ecdshsad nates fastest 
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COMMUNAL VIOLENCE AT ITS WORST: 
MASSACRES IN A DIV 





















: f raxs OF THE THANKLESS TASK OF THE NOW DISBANDED BOUNDARY FORCE: A 


TYPICAL OF THR INNUMERABLE ACTS OF MURDER AND ARSON WHICH NAVE MARKED 
\ PATROL OF THE BINAR REGIMENT ROUNDING UP A JATEZ4, OR GANG, OF SIKHB, 
“is 


THE MASSACRES IN THE PUNJAB: A BURNING MUSLIM VILLAGE SEEN FROM THE AIR. 










semana maaan neg en 





ieee iaaaaceiemanaaineealinaeiiadiaaia ge enaeimnreenras 






HE massacres in the Punjab, 

the most immediate result 
of the division of that province 
between India and Pakistan, have 
been authoritatively described as 
the worst outbreak of communal 
warfare in India's history. On 
August 31, at a meeting of the 
Joint Defence Council it was decided 
to disband the Punjab Boundary 
Foros, the military group whose 
impossible task It wat to keep 
order during the partition. This 
foroe, * one of the moat calumniated 
in history,” did a very fine job, 
and it is stated that but for its 
existence the slaughter would have 
‘been 10 of 100 times worse. When 
it is seid that the slaughtors in this 
massacre are already reported to 
reach something like 150,000, and 
that whole populations are on the 
move, the size of the problem and 
the fanatic bitternasa of the feelings 
Involved wiH be realised. The 
aim of the Sikhs, a militant Hindu 
sect, la to drive the Muslims out of 














































a dosire for revenge for the Muslim 
massacres of Sikhs at Rawalpindi 
in March, a tuat for loot and the 
communal hysteria which are oasily 
aroused in India, The Sikhs are 
operating !n well-organised gangs 
called Jathas. Some of the towns 
are quieter, the Muslims boing 
either dead or gone, but the terron 
atill rages in the country districts. 


»sAnunsunuennacanimnimmnaintn manning 
eS 
{ (aiGHT.) TYPICAL WEAPONS USED | 
BY THR SIKH vareas IN THE 
PUNJAB MASGACRES:. (L. TO &.) 
SPEAR, COUNTRY -MADE RIFLE, AXES, 
HIRPANS, OR BARRE, BODY ARMOUR, 
A SLING-BOW AND A TORCH. 
















IM JULLUNDUR Crry, mt RAGTERE PUNJAB: mUeLiM 
REFUGEES, INDIVIDUALS mm A WaST EXODUS. 
TWO OF THE WOMAN'S CHILDREN NAD BEEN NILLED. 


ROUNDING UP AX ARMED SIXE: AM INDIAN SOLDIER 
OF THE BIHAR KEGINENT TAKING PART iM OWE OF THE 
INWUMERABLE MELSTARY PATROLS I TRE PUNJAB. 






A DEAD SIKH AND HIS SON: THE DEAD MAN WAS 
SHOT BY THR BOUNDARY FORCE. MZ WAS ARMED 
WITH A SHOT-OUM AND LOOTING A MOSQUE. 


rms bm serrenemtaanntnetteAeRtENTe 
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A PROBLEM FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN: 
THE TERRIFIED REFUGEES OF THE PUNJAB. 


TYPIFYING THE PANICSTRICKEN MIGRATIONS OF THE PUNJAB: ON THEIR WAY INTO INDIA: A LONG CARAVAN OF SIKH REFUGEES ON THEIR WRARY ROAD OUT 
SIKHS AND HINDUS, IN A CROWDED LORRY, LEAVE PAKISTAN OF PAKIGTAN, PAGSING ALONG A CANAL ROAD, IN FLIGHT FROM COMMUNAL MASSACRES. 


HE usual vicious pandulum- 
swing of communal! vio- 
Jence hes been marked in the 
Punjab, where as soon as the 
violence of the Sikh massacres 
in East Punjab (illustrated on 
the opposite page) began to 
abate, Muslim measures of 
revenge in West Punjab reached 
now heights of ferocity. Both 
Dominions are collaborating in 
an attempt to quell this violence 
and on August 30 the Prima 
Ministers of India and Pakistan 
toured West Punjab, while Mr. 
Baldev Singh, India's 
Defencs Minister, and Mr. 
Nishtar, Pakistan's Communt- 
cation’s Minister, toured East 
Punjab ; and the following day 
both partion crossed the border. 
Quite apart from the question 
ef controlling the bloodshed, 
the problem of refugees 
threatens to strain the resources 
of the two new Dominions. 
Mualims are streaming out of 
India Into Pakistan and Stkhs 
and Hindus are streaming out 
of Pakistan into India. There 
has been an almost complete 
breakdown of rallway and post 
and telegraph services on both 
sides of the border, and it has 
been said that the only le 
mode of travel in the Punjab is 
by alr. There is alzo the con- 
stant dread that cholera wil! 
break out fn the refugee camps. 


ee nents anne nan teeta Uo 


A PROBLEM WHICH HAS ARIGEN FROM THE PARTITION OF THE FUNJAB AND THE CONSEQUENT COMMUNAL 
MASSACRES: TYPICAL SIKM AND HINDU REFUGEES ON THEIR WAY OUT OF PAKISTAN INTO EAST PUNJAB. 


ANOTHER ABPECT OF THE TWO-WAY FLOW OF TERRIFIED REFUCERS THE PITIFUL POSSLESTON: ‘ATION, WHERE GIKH AND HINDU REFUGEES 
OF MUSLIM FUGITIVES LEFT SEMIND OM THE ROADSIDE THEIR FLIGHT INTO PAKISTAN. IM THE MOPE OF ROARDING CROWDED TRAINS, 


einen smnnatet rt apm i 
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N August 29 the 


LIFE IN KOREA—NOW CUT IN HALF BY United States 


Government stated that 


UNITED STATES -SOVIET DIFFERENCES, 2, sttempty te, mace 


U.S.S.R. regarding the 
‘ my basis on which representa- 
sor nye * tives of the democratic 
e” ah a2 Korean parties and the 
: social organisations 
should be oonsulted by 
the U.S.-Russian Joint 
Commission‘ had deen , 
abandoned and that the 
U.S. Government could 
not, in good faith, be a 
party to any delay in 
fulfilment of its commit- 
ment to Korean inde- 
pendence. Accordingly, 
invitations to a conference 
in Washington on Septem- 
ber 8 had been deliver 
to the British, Russian and 
Chinese Governments. The 
word “Korea” means 
“ Land of Morning Calm,” 
and our pictures of life in 
the country show scenes of 
idyllic peace and simple 
charm. The present situs- 
tion has arisen somewhat 
in this way. For many 
years a nominal vassal of 
China, Korea appeared 
at desirable to Russia, Japan 
) EXEMPLIFYING THE’) and China. Towards the 
XOREAN'S LOVE OF end of last century Japan 
FLOWERS : THE INNER { freed her from the Chinese 





GARDEN OF A WELL: } Empire and theoretically XIISANS—~THE GEISHAS OF KOREA—-WITH THEIR MUSICAL 
.,, TO-DO iguana” os [Coniinuad on right. INSTRUMENT IN A RESTAURANT ROOM, 


enna nme 

” MOUSE-CLEANING IN KOREA: KOREAX 

raatcaa acme WOMEN AT THE TASKS IN WHICH THEY 

KOREAN PRIESTS DISCUSSING THE PROGRAMME OF CELEBRATION SHOW GREAT INDUSTRY AND TAKE 
FOR A CONFUCIAN FESTIVAL. CONSIDERABLE FRIDE. 


any 


A PROBLEM 1% TACTICS: AN ELDERLY KOREAN, TAXING HIS ZASK IM QUIZT LUXURY, awarrs HIB OFPONENT’S A KOREAR GIRL WORKING IN THE 
COUNTER-MOVE, JAPANKS INFLUENCE 18 CLEAR IN THE ROOM'S STYLE AD ‘RANKER. TOOLS HAVE IMPROVED OW THE PORMER PRIMITIVE METHO) 
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protected her against ee REMOTE KOREA: WHERE FOUR-POWER 


designs of Russia. The 


Kors teaneaveenxe, LRUSTEESHIP FACES GRAVE PROBLEMS. 


in 1905 it came under the 

protection of Japan and a 

ttle later was absorbed 

into the Japanese Empire. 

After the 1914-18 war 

Korean claims for in- 

dependence met with no 

success. At Yalta, how- 

ever, Korean clatms wore . 

supported, and when 

American and Soviet 

troops entered the country 

they were welcomed as 

Hberators. At the Moscow 

Conference it was 

decided to place Korea 

under the  trusteeship 

of the United States, 

the Soviet Union, Great 

Britain and China. The 

Russian and American 

commanders were to form 

a joint commission to 

establish a Korean Govern- 

ment with representatives 

of the democratic parties. 

The Joint Commission met 

in March and immediately 

reached deadlock on the 

definition of the word 

“democratic.” The Russian 

translation of ‘this w KOREAN GIRLS AT 

san directly counter to the { gcuooL, LEARNING 

American interpretation, FLOWER-PAINTING 
f KOREAN RAILWAY WAITING-ROOM: A CHILD WITH HER and the Commission IN THE JAPANESE 
\TRER, WHO 18 WEARING THE TYPICAL HORSEMAIR HAT. adjourned, MANNER, 





ermine vam same 


" THR INTERIOR OF A WEALTHY KOREAN 
HOUSE, THE AUSTERE STYLE 18 Lenn AIRE BR fmreninnmmnnsninr ental a 
CHARACTERISTE UT THE TELEPHONK, A WEALTHY KOREAN, DRESSED IN WHITE SATIN AND LIGHTING 4 
ON THE RIGHT, 18 AN UNUSUAL LUXURY. THE TYPICAL LONG PIPE, IN MIS TASTEVULLY-FURNISHED STUDY. 


JAPANKGE-TRAINED COTTON-PICKER IN 4 KOREAN « FIELD. ‘WOMEN 1” A KOREAN MARKET, MAKING A CHOICE OF THE CHARACTERISTIC LARGE VXSSELS, SOM OF W900! 
EARLY 156,000,000 LBS, WERE FRODUCED Im 1940, OTHERS OF EARTRENWARE, WITH 4 BOLD BUT EFFECTIVE DNSIGN UPOM THEM. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: 
THE CAMERA 


AS NEWS RECORDER, 





nea 
TUR BEST SCHOOLING TO MAKE THE GREATNESS OF AN ARMY FIELD MARSHAL LORD 
MONTGOMERY WATCHING A DEMONSTRATION SY FRENCH SOLDIKRG AT A TRAINING CAMP 
$kcre aerial Lord hie has recently been visiting veh eh military cart on Avast 28 ww 
4 Moret, Minott. for War and General 


J ” 


Pig ys vet ral of the lors ari eh rials, 
Montgomery ints which make the greatness ay ot nate 
ing you have shown me is the best | have evor seen. 





LAYING-UP OF COLOURS OF THE KING & OWN ROYAL REGIMENT (LANCASTER) A VIEW 
GHOWING THE BISHOP OF LANCASTER RECEIVING THE 1756 REGIMENTAL COLOUR 
Mora" Chanal 1 Lancaster andthe, cotoure of the iment (Lancaster) were laid up in the Regimental 


isa Crarritorial Army) which had ee 
Brperyed in the Chapel during the wat were Teetored to ake Battalion Our shows 
of the Regimen ty Makor~deneral. FC MM -Lasctooks banding. the. 1706: Regimen rte the 


of Lancaster at the ceremony 





WHERE RAF #4KOFAS BROUGHT SUPPLIES OF RICK TO PAMINE-STRICKEN REFUGEES (GEE PICTURE 


Om FRONTISPIECE) 
THIS AERIAL FHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AFTER TRE FLOODS, WHICH BAD MADE MORE 
100,000 PEOPLE DESTITUTE, HAD BEGUN TO SUBSIDE. 
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GOME OF THE VAST ARRAS FLOODED NEAR CHITTAGONG, IN KASTERN BENGAL. 


Serr 6, 1947 





WINNER OF THE WORLD § PASTEST AIR RACE THE FAIREY FIBRPLY IF A MAVAL 
FIGHTER, FINISHING THE COURSE AT LYMPNE AERODROME GN AUGUST jI 





- 
COMPETITORS IN THE WORLDS FASTEST AIR RACE (FROM 1. TO R) OROUP 
CAPTAIN J CUNNINGHAM W HUMBLE AND LIEUT P TWist 
i Captains} Consinchar set sp an ternational coal fy record 
Vampire jet-propelied 
ity-miles course 


og a fea atrcraft 
wal fehtar and averaged SOS39 tp tt 





THE EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE INTER AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE THE QUINTANDHINA HOTEL biglsecaanes 


Conference at ia, Brazil 
ons, is poieeat tha mpaung. eraser ont Daldtee te a Ps met 
ese de Janeiro was due to signed on Septem! 4 taetions 
Sreree ot the’ Pas, Auterioan cn. The chairman of the 'U 5. Senate Foreign Rei 





AX ARKHEM MEMORIAL WHICH I TO COMMEMORATE THE EXPLOITS OF 

ALLIED AIRBORNE TROOPS IN THE LIBERATION OF THE NETHERLANDS 

MR, MARRIQ THE SCULPTOR, FROM THE WEIGHBOURING VILLAGE OF 
REMMEN, AT WORK ON THE NEARLY-COMPLETED MEMORIAL 


THAN 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


nmin anne MANN 


LIBUT.-COL. G. A, FALCONER, 

Bri In Nepal to the 

a Tielley Polite Savion’ 19230" HW. 

Preaident of the Tyre Manufacturers’ Conaul, Kerman (Persia), §937-1942 


Conference during World War Il. | Political Agent, Bhopal, 194244, 


saonnsestresrtnsam mannan tiisemn sen Ans 


Seep ee ret rererenenmnesing = THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT PETAOPOLIS, BRAZIL: U.S. DELEG TES, HEADRD 
ON TRIAL AT NUREMBERG: ENE TWENTY-TWO BENIOR OFFICIALS OF BY MR. MARSHALL (THIRD FROM LEFT AT TABLE), AT ONE OF THE GESSIONG. 

THE GERMAN CHEMICAL c4grat. Nineteen 2 -_ twenty-two nations rt the ute eggrares ballin mata aloes an inter-American 
The ‘trial of twenty-two leading officials of 1.G. Farben, the, German cham ramon leit Manages “Ey on Mati 20 fo the saxt of 8 pine Hl pel pr lg hEnencae lt 
Nuremberg. of Au Aunt 27 by Br 2 by by Brie. 7 ‘Septernber 2 and he Brasil Represent ‘toe ens vee and becate a on September 5. 

eet Robes. tives and Seaate on Septembe 

qd ta, Pit ow (tor): & Reachy Schmit q " . " vy " 
A. von, Schnaider, O. Ambros, ; 3 ® ‘ ‘ : y 


Knuieriom, Buergin, H. 
» M. . Kuehne, C. Lautenech! 
jasfliger, ir 2 agin Ht Keyes doe 


(uxrt) THe NEW BOY 
GOLF CHAMPION: 
J. ARMOUR (LEFT) 
WITH 1. CALDWELL, 
WHOM HE DEFEATED 
IX THE FINAL OF THE 
BOYS’ CHAMPIONSH! 





ornate ents ainucutinmnt 

‘THE ARRIVAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN RUGBY UNTON TEA THE TEAM MAWAGER AND 
SECRETARY, WITH THE THIRTY FLAYERS AND THEIR WALLARY MASCOT, 

‘The Avstratian Facey, inion team, whe are 0, fous, the Bettieh tales, srrived at Tibury oa 


Mascot, a stuffed wallaby decorated with the team’s coloui 
Si om eile Br pofare, She cuturnak of World Was I, and after 


fill sandbags at Torquay, returned home without playing a match. 


THE EMPIRE CONFERENCK ON THE JAPANESE PEACE TERMS: MR. CHIFLEY, PRIME 
MAKING MIS OFERING GPEECR AT CANBERRA. 
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wae INDIA’S CHIEF PRINCELY NATIVE STATE TO BE 






10 BE AN INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGN : HIS EXALTED HIGHNKSS 
SIR OSMAN ALI KHAN, G.C.5.1., G.5.E., NIZAM OF HYDKRABAD, 
FAITHFUL ALLY OF THR BRITISH GOVERNMENT, 





‘ ae age 1 ERE THE MOST MODERN THOROUGHFARE IN THE TOWN OF HYDERABAD, WIDE, CLEAN, WELL- 
PAVSD AND LINED WITH SHOPS: ABID ROAD, NAMED IN MEMORY OF A PAITHFUL MEMBER 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LATE NIZAM, 









: 7 ST PHASE OF THE NIZAM’S HOUSING DRIVE TO DEFEAT SLUM CONDITIONS: 
MILES WEST OF THE CITY OF HYDERABAD, GOLCONDA WAS THE CAPITAL OF THX KUTUB | ROW OF THREE-ROOMED CONCRETE HOUSES, 30 FT. BY 30 FT., WHICH ARE BRING PUT 
UP BY THE GOVERNMENT. 






SHAKI KINGDOM (1507-1687). 













{ TYPICAL OF THE BAD OLD MOUSING CONDITIONS WHICH THE WIZAM OF HYDERABAD IS DETERMINED TO SWERP AWAY : 
} SQUALID AND UNHYCIENIC MUD HUTS IN A ELUM QUARTER OF HYDERABAD CITY AMD SOME OF THE NATIVES WHO 


\ INMABIT THEM, 














HE status of Hyderabad, premier native State of the sub-continent of India, was for some time uncertaing ir 
regard to the new Dominions of India and Pakistan, but on August t+ bis Exalted Highness the Nizam o- 
Hyderabad and Berar said at 2 banquet given to the retiring British Rosident, that when the British left India 
he intended to become an independent soversign. “But this,” he continued, “does not mean that ! wish 
Hyderabad to stand aloof from old allies or old neighbours. | have already taken steps to initiate negotiations 
with them on matters of common concern..." and he finally expressed a hope that Dominions and inde- 
pendent States would eventually forma united Indian commonwealth. Hyderabad, which occupies « large portion 
of ghe eastern plateau of the Deocan, has an area of 82,693 square miles. The Nizam is the principal Mohammedan 


N 
‘ 
: 
N 
} 


ge 






THK HEIR-APPARENT OF THE NIZAM: H.H. PRINCE AZAM JAH 
BAHADUR, PRINCE OF BERAR, EXAMINING A FINE ANCIENT 
‘ SWORD FROM HIS COLLECTION. 

Nagas Scena ats 
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YWDEPENDENT: HYDERABAD, AND HIS 
7 THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


ne eet po 


ie ae Ge HR 
te pee 


ant 


PR A I RA 


If OF HYDERARAD'S FOUR ACROSS THE MUSI: |ALGANJ 
THE BACKGROUND, THE OSMANIA GENERAL HOSPITAL AND THE AFZALGANS MOSQUK, 


4 


en: £4 : 
EERE PANELS SNS. SPR 0s REMIT TTL a eae ee 





A’ MASTERPIECE OF THE KUTUR SHAH] PERIOD: THE CRLICBKATRD CHAR MINAR BUILT IN 
359t; 186 FT. HIGH AND 300 FT. WIDE ON EACH SIDH, IT STANDS AT THR JUNCTION OF © 
FOUR ROADS, ABOUT HALF A MILK FROM THF AFZALGAN) GATE, 





10 BE BUILT IN A DAY: : 
"LIGHTNING HOMES,” DESIGNED TO FORM AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE NIZAM'S 





er in India, but the majority of his subjects are Hindus. Tho dynasty was founded 
1724 by Asaf Jah, Nizam-ul-Mulk, a distinguished Turkoman soldier of the Emperor 
irangzeb, and Hyderabad, founded in 1589 by « descendant of the Kutub Shahis of 
floonda, became his capital. In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, the then Nizam 
mained loyal te the British. The present ruler, who was born in 1886, succeeded in 
11, and is an enlightened and cultured sovereign. In our issue of August 16 we 
biished an article on the Primitive tribes in Hyderabad State and the steps which 
Nizam's Government had taken to ensure their welfare. 





THE WIFE OF THE HEIR-APPARENT: H.H. THE CESS OF SERA, 
EX-SULTAN ABDUL MRJID, LAST CALIF, SHE [S INTERESTED IN WOMEN’. 









pert eee 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF NEWS EVENTS ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR. 





ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH FOR A REFIT AFTER TWO YRARS’ SERVICK WITH THE EAST INDIES 
FLEET: THE sO0UTHAMPTON-CLASS CRUISER H.M.8. GL4s@0W ENTERING HARBOUR WITH HER 
CREW MUSTERED ON DECK. THE QI00-TON @L4900W HAS A COMPLEMENT OF 700, 





ONCE THE PRIDE OF THE FRENCH MERCANTILE MARINE AND A FORMER HOLDER OF THE 
BLUE RIBAND OF THE ATLANTIC: AN AIR VIEW OF ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE GREAT 
LUXURY LINER AORMANDIA, NOW HEING BROKEN UP AT FORT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





A NEW TYPE OF FRKIGHT-CARRVING AIRCRAFT, WITH A DETACHABLE HOLD WHICH CAN 
RE USED AB A OAD TRAILER: A VIEW OF THE MILES AIRCRAFT M€4, WITH THE HOLD 
IN POSITION, WHERE 3T FORMS PART OF THE FUSELAGE, AND {ON RIGHT) 





. . THE HOLD DETACHED FROM THRE AIRCRAFT AND FITTED WITH REMOVABLE 
ROAD WHEELS AND A TOWING HAR TO CONVERT IT TO A ROAD TRAILER, 
A new t of treight-carrying aircraft, designed and built by Miles Aircraft, the Méf, has recently made « 
: wre its first flight, It is fitted with a detachable hold, which forms part of the fuselage of the aircraft when in 
pai datepe sass the air. On arrival at its destination the hold can be converted to a road trailer. The main advant are 
a ‘ that commercial users are able to use containers wuitable for their particular goods, and these need be loaded 
and unloaded once only. 





A RECENTLY REVEALED WARTIME “SECRET”: A SECTION OF THE DEEP TELEPROME-CABLE 


TUNNEL BUILT IN 1942-43 WHICH STRETCHES FROM KINGSWAY TO QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. < 
A ROAD TRANGPORT PROBLEM SUCCESSFULLY GOLVED: PRTROL FIFR-LINE BQUIPMEMT, 


110 FX. LONG, BEING TRANSPORTED TO THE MILLWALL DOCKS FOR SHIPMENT TO ABADAN, 
1M PERSIA. OWING TO THR GREAT LENGTH OF THE LOAD IT HAD TO BK MOUNTED ON 
- TF ‘ 







tone 10 fe protect 
some . below 

from Kingswa) TO Queen Victoria ‘Street, and is believed to ‘be 
ta Europe, Watertight doors are Atted to ensure the staffs 
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PEACE PROBLEMS: WAR EXERCISES. 
ASPECTS OF THE TROUBLED WORLD. 










BROUGHT BY THE UNITED STATES NAVY FOR A DOLLAR AND SUNK IN TARGET PRACTICE : 
THE END OF THE VETERAN LIBERTY SHIP SCHUPLEE GOLPAZ. 
The Liberty ship Schuyler Colfax met hor end in the setvice of the United States Navy—as a ahip. 


She was purchased for the sum of one dollar and, after being hit > ee So torpedo by the 
submarina she went down atern frst. = 


exercises she had previously ben attacked and 
hit by serial bombs and rockets. 


THE LAST OF S#OMOYLER COLFAX; A DRAMATIC 

PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OLD LIBKETY SHIP GOING 

DOWN STERN FIKST AFTKR REPRATED HITS DURING 
US, NAVAL TARGET PRACTICH, 





A .DAILY OCCURRENCE ON THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN AMERICAN AID 70 GREECE: ARCHHISHOP DAMASKINOS BLESSING THE 

FRONTIER : ITALIAN POLICE ESCORTING ILLEGAL FIRST POST-UNKRA AID SACK& GF FILOUK. THK GROUP INCLUDES THE 

AUSTRIAN IMMIGRANTS BACK ACROSS THK BORDER. U.8, AMBASSADOR, MR. MACVHAGH, AND MR. GRISWOLD, : i 

Attempted illegal immigration is not confined to Palestine. On August 22 at the Pirwus Town Hall, Archbishop Damaakinos blessed the first post-Unrra 

Numerous Austrian citizens are anxious to enter Italy. Parties flour toreach Groece, and read a speach from M. Maximos thanking America, Mr. MacVeagh, DISCOVERKD INSIDE THE AFT MAST OF A SHIP 

cross the frontior daily, but are tuned back by the police the U.S. Ambaasador, and Mr. Griswold, U.S. Administrator of encan Aid to Greece, are ARRIVING AT SYDNEY FROM JAPAN; PEARLS WORTII 
and escorted over the border. among those holding papers with the English text of the speech. SOME THOUSANDS. 





i. 


THE HOLD OF THE RUNZYMEDE PARK, ONE OF THE THREK TRANSPORTS BRINGIN: [LEGAL 
JEWISH IMMIGRANTS FROM PORT DE BOUC TO HAMBURG. , 





GROUPED BEHIND WIRE NETTING, UNDER A UNION JACK DEFACED WITH The 4400 ilegal Jevieh inaigrants who who attemoted to tand in Palestine in the resident Waghald wore ee 
arrive lest week jamburg from Bouc, where they were detained for severs! weeks. are 

THR SWASTIKA: JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS IN THE ROMATMEDM PARK, onmodated at Pongendort d Am Si pe at Lu under 4 

DUE AT HAMBURG FROM PORT DE ROUC THIS WERK. * Operation The minimum force ee net al be und the oficlal ‘aceenninode sion achem 
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THE DODDER. 


MONG parasitic flowering plants the dodders (or ‘‘hell-binds,” to give them their 
old German name) present features of especial interest, besides being a menace to 
certain cultivated crops—notably clover and flax—in this country. They therefore merit 
the attention which has been paid to them by both botanists and agriculturists. Like 
usany other members of their family (the Convoluulacea or “‘ bindweeds "), they are inveterate 
climbers, twining their own slender stems round those of mere robust plants, and so 
hauling theanselves out of the ruck of low-growing vegetation. But 
their aggression does not end here, for they bave little or no 
thiorophyll in their composition—that magic green substance by 
which the generality of plants, under the stimulus of sunlight, take 
up carbon dioxide from the atmosphere and convert it-—by combina- 
tion with hydrogen derived from absorbed water—into “food.” 
Hence, in order to survive, the dodders must draw their nourishment 
ready-made from external sources-—after the manner of animals, 
and they do this by attaching themselves as parasites to the 
plants up which they climb, thus compelling their “ support ” 
in a double sense of the word. 

Exactly how this state of things originated is not easily con- 
jectured. To suggest that opportunity made the thief—that the 
primordial dodder, descended from a stock of climbers, went one 
better than its ancestors by making a more intimate contact with 
the piants up which it scrambled, is to invite the question: Why, 
then, have not other bindweeds followed suit? But the staunch 
Darwinian is ready to take such enigmas in his stride, declaring that 
no appeal can lic against the verdict of natural selection, and that,any- 
how, everything must be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

Certainly the dodders are remarkably well adapted in every stage 
of their life-cycle to the parasitic mode of life. Beginning with the 
seed, of which four only are produced by each successful flower, we 
find no trace of cotyledons, or seed-leaves. Instead, the embryo 
consists of a thread-like plumule, or primary-shoot, coiled spirally 
round the albumen or food-reaerve, with a thickened, club- 
shaped radicle, or primary-root. At the time of germination 
the latter ruptures the testa, or seed-coat, and penetrates 
the soil, but thereafter ceases to grow. The thread-like 
plumule, however, steadily lengthens, holds itself erect, and. 
begins to revolve, or “ nutate,” slowly from right te left, 
thus exploring its surroundings. Mcanwhile, it absorbs the 
small food-reserve provided by its parent, and later the 
nutziment stored in the cells of the club-shaped radicle, 
which then shrivels and dies, in much the same way that 
the developing frog fecds for a time on the tadpole's tail! 

For a week or so the seedling continucs thus to lengthen 
and nutate ; and if during thia period it comes into contact 
with a neighbouring plant or some other object that will 
ferve as a support, it immediately twines itself two 
or three times round this. It thus achieves a real start 
in life. But the youngster may fail to find anything 
that can be pressed into service ; in which case the yeedling, 
now, perhaps, three-quarters of an inch in length, subsides 
to the surface of the scil and there lies motionless. 

One might suppose that this would be "' journey’s end” 
for the dodder in question. Kut in point of fact this 
inert, thread-like scrap} of vegetation retains its vitality 
for a surprisingly long time, being capable, stretched out oa 
damp earth, of surviving for tour or five weeks, or cven 
fonger——waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for something to turn 
up! Of course, if nothing does turn up, it must eventually 
perish. But should another plant germinate close at hand, 
the dodder forthwith improves the occasion by twining 
round it, and so saves itself from disaster, For at 
every point where the dodder’s stem is in close contact with 
its support, wart-like suckers, called haustoria, are proctuced, 
which in origin resemble the adventitious roots by which the 
ivy clings to walls and tree-trunks. Indeed, should 
the support tu which the dodder attaches itself be 
merely a lifeless twig or grass bent, the haustoria 
serve simply as holdfasts. Such dead props, however, 
feem to be avoided for the most part when, by extending 
its range a little, the questing stem can reach a living 
one. It is only then that bundles of cells growing out 
from the middle of the haustoria penetrate the epidermis of the 
“host” and begin to suck out its sap. 

Although in tropical countries some species are perennial, robbing 
their host plants—which may be tall trees—year alter year without 
cessation, all European dodders are annuals. Their small seeds, 
which no doubt are dispersed by the wind, do not germinate until 
very tate in the spring, fully a month later than those of most other 
plants. This is a circumstance of no little importance to the 
Parasite, since its chances of encountering a succulent stem or shoot 
during its preliminary circumnutation are thereby greatly enhanced. 

Loxders occur in all parts of the world except the polar regions, The 
vegetative part of the plant always consists of a thread-like, twining 
Stem, usually yellowish or reddish in colour, leafless, but with minute 
scules at intervals, in the axils of which clusters of white or pinkish 
flowers appear in the late summer and autumn. Badly infested 
plants present the appearance of being wrapped round and round 
with innumerable yards of thread, If annuals, they do not long ¢ur- 
vive an attack, and so rapidly does the pest spread that in three 
months a single dodder seedling has been known to grow over and 
destroy all the clover or lucerne plants on an area of neatly thirty 
‘quare yards-—-as completely as if a fire had passed over the spot. 

Judging by the older Floras only two species of dodder are in- 
digenous to Britain—the greater (Cuscuta exropaa} and the lesser 
{C. epithymum). “The latter occurt from Ayr southward and is most 
drequenthy seen on gorse or furze, although heath, ling, thyme and 
other low-growing shrubby plants are attacked. The former's range 
extends from York to Sussex and Devon, its usual hosts being nettles, thistles and hops. Two 
Dther species or varieties are mentioned in Hooker's “ Flora of the British Islands,” the clover 
dodder (C. tréfolis) and the flax dodder (C. epiliaum). Both these were probably brought 
here with seed imported from the Continent, while more recently, several species of New 
World origin have been able to establish themselves here. One of these, C. gronovi, 
known as '‘ the large American dodder,”" victimises an exceptionally wide range of plants, 
including clovers of all sorts, chicory, potato, beet and even Michaelmas daisies. 

In combating dodder the importance of sowing only seed in which there is no trace of 
that of the pest cannot be over-emphasised, Reliable firms guarantee this absolute free- 
dom ; and a little practice will enable dodder seed if present to be identified with the aid of 
@ pocket lens. When dodder is found actually infesting a crop no pains should be spared 
lo stamp out the attack. This is usually done by digging up the ravaged area and firing it 
under a thick covering of long chaff sprinkled with paraffin, Harnotp Basrin. 








POURED LIKE A SHAKE PREPARED TOSTRIME> 4 SEEDLING 

OF THR DODDER, WHICH MOLDS ITSELF ERECT AXD 

ABVOLVES GLOWLY, SEEKING A MOST ON WHICR TO 
FASTEN AND VED. 





A MICHARLMAS «DAMIY INFESTED WIT DODDER. THE SPECIZg 15 
PROBABLY THE LARGR AMERICAN DODDER, C. gronovii, WMICM VIC- 
TIMISES AN EXCEPTIONALLY WIDE BANOR OF PLANTS, 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HE English novel, we are often told, is unconcerned with ideas, or even anti-thought ; 
its view of life ignores “ the great impersonal passions.” This is regarded as a painful 
drawback—though one might call it Shakespearean. However, even supposing ideas to 
be the thing, we are not quite destitute ; England has a few “intellectual” novelists, and 
popular ones, too. “ The Judge's Story,"’ by Charles Morgan (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.), may 
well be popular, though it does mot re-create the spectacle or the feel of living. It is 
easantialiy a tract for the times—what shall we do to be saved 7? 
It is a parable, a sermon, a debate, and full of classical reminisoences. 
Yet it has nothing to displease or daunt the average mind. People 
will enjoy it, and—agrecable sensation—be rather proud of 
enjoying it. ‘ 

To begin with, it holds the promise of a wonderfully neat story, 
almost a thriller; the devil seeking whom he may devour is always 
good fora thrill. Here he figures as a business Titan named Severidgo. 
This lost creature has power and intellect, and a yearning towards 
the good, but he has no spiritual core, He is an “ effect-maker ” 
pure and simple; not a musician, but a gramophone, And rather 
strangely, he is conscious of it. In the presence of a true self, a 
“ musician,’’ his thwarted longing to share becomes a need to destroy. 

The Judge has never understood why this man, who does not like 
him, is so apparently drawn tohim, But that is why ; he sees integrity 
to break down. The Judge's root of being is in the woman he loved, 
and in the book he still means to write, The woman, married to his 
friend, has left him an orphan girl; the book was thrust aside by his 
Profession. He is retired mow and could make a start, yet somehow 
be never docs. But though the world is too much with him, his 
inner compass always points right. 

Severidge has no clear knowledge of ali this, but in hia groping 
for purchase he is bound to try the adopted daughter? Then Vivien 
herself becomes an object, for she too has integrity, rooted in her 
married life. So she must be lured into isolation. As for the 
Judge, he can be bought. His truth, or part of it, 
is lodged in a concrete symbol, and he has a motive 
unknown to the tempter for selling out. But his enemy 
goes just too far, and keeps back the price. The Judge 
is ruined—~free of the world; and Vivien, almost in 
the toils, is set free by his example. 

Up to the moment of the bargain, this is very exciting ; 
then it begins to flag, and one hopeful episode, in Glasgow, 
leads to nothing at all. I had not much faith in the Judge's 
love-affair, nor in the tempter, so acutely conscious of his 
own disability. But there is no want of smoothness and 
distinction, nor of sweetness and light. The author, too, 
puts all his cards on the table; his use of Socrates and 
Milton is undisguised. And doubtiesa truth to self, the 
individual conscience, is as vital as he makes out. One 
may, however, doubt the value of preaching it, for sermons, 
if not inspired, must always be platitudinous, a vain 
repetition, 

“Off to Philadelphia in the Morning,’’ by Jack Jones 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 10s, 6d.), is @ pouring out of life, of life 
unstinted, and undiluted by theory. Whether one should 
call it fiction is more debatable. It has no shadow of a plot, 
and though the central figure is Joseph Parry, the Welsh 
composer, it cannot be described as biography—he and his 
are too often out of sight. Or if biography, it is the life of 
Merthyr Tydfil, or of South Wales, in the Victorian age. It 
swarms with forgotten worthies—miners and ironworkers, 
choirmasters and singers and industrial magnates ; its events 
are the local happenings and local changes of sizty years. 
Through it all runs a double thread—hardship and explaita- 
tion, love of country and of music; thus the child-miner, 
rushing from a long day in the pits, begrimed and bungry, 
to his cholr practice, is the hero that suits it best. Never 
was Mr. Morgan's “ truth to self’ more intensely illustrated. 
There can be no Severidge, no tempter for Joseph Parry, 
to whom music is allin all. His father emigrates. He follows 
reluctantly—for what is wrong with home conditions ? They 
have music enough. He returns to study, takes his musical 
degree, achieves fame-— but never even modest wealth, 
nor an assured greatness. It is failure, if you like, a struggling, 
ever-hopeful, ever-youthful, prolific failure, But it is the 
way to live. 

One can say so much, and yet convey no idea of the 
amazingly original, artless narrative. An old miner is reviewing 
the past—garrulously, patchily, in zigzags and second thoughts, 
and in the very tune of experience. Humour and pathos 
seem to come haphazard, and we grow as much attached to 
the shrewd and aimple old chronicler, with his lively native 
idiom, as to Joseph himself. Whatever’ one may call this book, 
there is nothing like it. : 

And now for entertainment in slighter guise—though “ Twenty 
Zast of Greenwich,’ by John Lodwick (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), may 
be thought a queer variety of light entertainment, The war is over, 
but the English hero is marooned with a group of Chetnike; he 
tried and failed to reach the coast when lisison officers were with- 
drawn. Now, in a robber fastness hemmed in by Partisans, he is 
more stuck than ever—till Marcovitch, the chief, has a stroke of 
luck with which to buy his way out. Cautiously they reach agree- 
ment with Velchek, the Partisan authority and an old acquaintance, 
But Velchek is good at cheating. Only Martio, and a sokiier-girl 
be has acquired, and a single Chetnik evade the trap; they 
sneak into Buigsria and manage, by the skin of their teeth, 
not to be sent back again, Throat-cutting and torture are 
the cammonplaces of this adventure, yet it is all very gay— 
cynical and casual, with sprightly beck-chat and a constant 
run of surprises. Moreover, one can seo it is well-informed. 
“ Swan Song," by Edmund Crispin (Gollancs ; &. 6d.), has, of course, a right to guiety, 

murder. And especially since Edwin Shortbouse will not be missed. 
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NEWLY FOUND AT AMMAN: TRANSJORDAN’S FINEST CLASSICAL SCULPTURE. 





FIGS. 1 AND 2 (i. AND W.) NEWLY DISCOVERED AT AMMAN AND THE FINEST CLASSICAL 


SCULPTURE YET TO BE FOUND IN TRANSJORDAN OR PALESTINE: FRONT AND BACK 


VIEWS OF A LARGER-THAN-LIFE MARBLE STATUE EXCAVATED ON THE SITE GF ANCIENT PHILADELPHIA. ASCRIDED TO THE SECOND OR THIRD CENTURY A.D, 


The recently discovered statue (of 
whick we here reproduce Photographs 
by R. B. Richmond Brown) ss said 
fo be the finest example of classical 
sculpture yet found im Transjordan, 
or Palestine. The story of its dis- 
covery at Amman, Transjordan, tts 
close description and some of the 
problems tt poses are discussed tn 
the following note from Mr, J. H. 
Hliffe, of the Department of Amts- 
quities, Jerusalem :— 

FEW weeks ago this statue 

‘was discovered during clear- 
ance for bulldlng operations on the 
S.-E. face of the Roman Citadel at 
Amman, the Greco-Roman Phila- 
delphia. in Transjordan. Phila- 
delphia was one of the olties of the 
Decapolia at the time of Christ; 
earlier it had been the Rabbath 
Ammon of the Old Testament. 
Like its neighbour, Jerash, the 
anctent Gerasa, also one of the 
Doecapolis cities, Philadelphia was 
built on tho Greek plan, with an 
acropolls or citadel, colonnaded 
atreets lined with shops, temples, 
theatres, baths, and all the appara- 
tus of w classical city. It posseases a 
powerful apring, from which the 
water flows in a stream through the MIG. 3. 
main artery of the town, irrigating 
luxuriant gardens on the way. This 
ts the life-blood of the modern, as it 
was of the ancient, city. The statuc 
was found in scattered fragments some hali-way up the S.-E. face of the steep and cliff-like 
citadel hill, on a sort of terrace, almost opposite the theatre, which {s to-day one of the 
monuments of the Roman city most obvious to visitors. The group of which !t seems to 
have formed part would, therefore, have been clearty visible, at « distance of same two or 
thres hundred yards, from the region of the theatre. This prominent position is in keeping 
with the fine quality and interest of the statue, which is incontestably the most striking 
and the Rnest example of classical sculpture to be found in Palestine or Transjordan 
hitherto, The fragments as pieced together In Fig. 3 represent a warrior, somewhat ovet 
life-size, in a pose of strenuous action. Both arms are raised and held away from the body, 
the weight of which rested mainly on the right log, unfortunately missing, except for frag- 
ments of the knee aad shin, while the left was bent backwards with the effort of the action. 
The torso is nude except for a chlamys or cloak thrown over the isft shoulder and falling 
down below the waist, and two harness straps worn transversely across the chest from 
either shoulder and crossing in front (Fig. 1). What this mass of harness supported is not 


THK MAJOR FRAGMENTS OF 
THE AMMAN WARRIOR, POSED IN A 
TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION. NOTE 
THE RELAXED LEFT LEG AND FOOT. 


FIG. 4. 





THE WRAD OF AMMAN STATUE: THE HAIR, BEARD 

AND MOUSTACHR (PARTLY BROKEN] BUGGEST THAT A 

GAULISH WARRIOR (ANCESTOR OF THE GALATIANS) 15 HERE 
REPRESENTED. THE PERIOD 15 PROBABLY ANTONINE. 


clear. The wild flame-like hair of the 
warrior, his board and” moustache 
(the last broken off with the uppor 
Vp), May indicate that he is a Geulor 
barbarian, and the subject may in 
that casa belong to the repertoire of 
Inetdents connected with the Gallic 
invasiona into Asia Minor from the 
third century B.C. onwards, from 
which the Pergamon sculptora in 
particular drew thelr inspiration, 
However that may be, the present 
statue isa Roman work of thesecond 
half of the second or the early third 
century A.D. The extremely fine 
surface polish of the figure, especially 
the face, contrasted with the roughly 
blocked-out hair, Is charactaristlo of 
the Antonine and sucoceding period. 
This surface polish on the present 
figure is so high where it is un- 
damaged, as to suggest the white 
glaze applied to porcelain, and recalls 
the surface finish of the Hermes of 
Clympla and the Aphrodite of 
Cyrene. Our figure is, of course, 
white or blulsh-grey crystalline 
marble, having curlous black specks 
distributed at intervals throughout ; 
the torso has in parts a bluish tinge, 
the Hasbe (of scparate blocks) are 
pure white. ta origin would appear 
to be Asta Minor, which would agree 
with a suggestion that itis awork by 
asculptor of Aphrodeisias, a town in 
Asia Minor which had » flourishing 
school of sculptors, working both at home and In Italy, from the second until at ieast the 
fourth century A.D. Our warrior evidently formed part of a group, since fragments of at 
least one and possibly two youthful figures were found with it. Two dowel-holes in the back 
of the shoulder (Fig. 2) indicate that the group stood against « background, to which It Wes 
attached ; this may have been the shrine or portico in which it seams to have stood. Among 
the interesting features of the statue is the fact that it was made in separate pieces, appar- 
ently at least five, trunk and head, two arms and two logs. These were fixed together by 
metal clamps. The dowel-holes for these junctions are square ; several of the broken-off 
fragments, however, ¢.g., af shin, have 2 tong drill-hole down the centre, of larga slam-ter, 
made by a tubular drill, it is not clear, owing to their occurring in fragmentary pluces, 
whether these remarkable deill-hales formed part of the original statue or were mado eubse- 
quontiy to rapair breakages ; they occur in particularly vulnerable parts, ¢.g., lower logs and 
arms. The practice of cutting limbs and trunk separately, for the sake of econo.n » and sase 
of execution, developed in Roman times, when subjects in contorted poses beca inv popular, 
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DRAWINGS OF INESTIMABLE BEAUTY ONCE MORE ON VIEW: 





LADY WALKING IN THE MALL"; BY THOMAS “4 WENDISCIL PEASANT WOMAN"; BY ALBRECHT DURER 
GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788), BLACK CRALK, {1471-1528). PEN AND BROWN INK WITH BROWN WASH, 


“ISAHLLLA BRANDT"; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-164v). A 


HLACK AND RED CHALK, STUDY FOK THK PORTRAIT IN THE UFPIZ1. 









TPR reopening 
on Septem. 
ber 1 of the Prints 
and Drawings Room 
at the British 
Museum, which had 
been closed since 
the outbreak of war 
in 1939, is an im- 
portant event in the 
art world; and no 
ane should fail to 
visit the exhibition 
which has been 
arranged by the 
authorities to mark 
the occasion. It 
consists of a repre- 
sentative selection 
of the finest draw- 
ings and prints from 
the rich and ex- 
tensive Museum col- 
lection, by means of 
which famous works 
of the various schools 
—lItalian, Fiemish, 
Dutch, French, Ger- 
man and English— 
can be studied and 
compared. There is 
also an exhibition 
of Indian paintings. 
~ On these pages we 
“A TURKISH WOMAN’; RY GENTILE BELLINI (1427-1507). reproduce a few of the numerous magnificent drawings on view. "DRAWING FOR A CONVERSATION PINCE”; BY WILLIAM 
TEN AND HROWN INK} DRAWN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, The delightful Gainsborough drawing of a lady walking in the HoGartit (1697-1764). POSSIBLY REPRESENTS A WIDOW 
Mall was done wher WITH HER CHILDREN AND FUTURK SON-IN-LAW, 
the artist was en- 
gaged in making a 
sketch of the Mall, 
St. James's Park, 
which he hoped to 
sell to George III. 
The indy, who was 
unknown to him, 
walked up and down 
with such “a fas: 
cinating feer,” to 
use his own words, 
that he felt obliged 
to make a drawing 
of her. He gave !t to 
William Pearce, Chief 
Clerk of the Admir- 
alty. from whom it 
passed to John Wil- 
son Croker, Secre- 
tary to the Admir- 
alty; and came to 
the British Museum 
in the Salting Be. 
quest. The picture 
of the Mall, painted 
in 1783, was lately 
in the possession of 
Sir Audley Neeld, 
The drawing of the 
Turkish woman by Ad E 3 


(Continued above. - i 
“THE TIVOLI ROAD"; BY CLAUDE GRLfE (CLAUDE DE LORRAIN) (1600-1682). “@LEEPING WOMAN"; 2Y REMBRANDT VAN RIN (1607-1669). 
VME BRITISH MUSEUM 18 RICH IN Cl UDE LANDECAPE SKETCHES. BRUSH DRAWING IN BROWN. 
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‘HE BRITISH MUSEUM PRINTS AND DRAWINGS ROOM REOPENS. 





“WRIER AUB") BY ALBRECHT 
ghOKER (1471-1528), WATER-COLOUR. 


Continued.) : 
Gentile Ballini, is one of a pair, tha 
other representing a Turkish Janissary. 
Pinturicchio used one of these figures 
in his frasco for the Borgia Apartments 
of the Vatican, painted in 1492-95. 
Gentite Bellini visited Constantinople 
in 1479-81, Hogarth apparently never 
painted the Conversation Piece for 
which he made the drawing which is 
on view. It apparently represents a 
widow and her family, One daughter 
is betrothed, and is displaying wedding 
gilts, while one of the sons is pointing 
to a picture, no doubt a portrait of 
the defunct father of the familly. The 
prospective son-in-law is probably 
the figure on the right offering the 
widow snuff. The ‘‘Weier Haus” 
landscape by Direr was used later as 
a background for the engraving “ The 
Virgin and Child with tha Monkey.” 
Tho Wattoau studies for figures repro- 
duced on these pages were for the 
Louvre (or first) version of “ L'Em- 
barquement pour Cythére."’ " The 
Dismasted Brig “is one of John Sell 
Cotman's most beautiful water-colours, 
and exhibits to perfection the charming 
genius of that Norwich School painter. 
The black-chalk drawing of the 
Madonna and Child by Raphael may 
have some connection with the National 
Gallery's *‘ Madonna della Torre.” 





“STUDY FOR A LIONESS "5 BY 81K PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640), 
BLACK CHALK HEIGHTE.NKD WITH WHITE. 


(Lmrt,) “STUDIES 
FOR FIGURES": 
BY ANTUINE 
WATTEAU 
(1684-1721). RED, 
REACK ANTS 
WHITE CIIALKS, 








> oS 


"THE DISMASTED pric’; BY JOHN SELL- COTMAN (1782-1842). WATER-COLOUR. “ MADONNA AND CHILD; BY RAPHAEL (RAPFAELLO BANZIO; .43-1520)}. 
A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE ARTIST'S BEST MANNER, BLACK CHALK. 
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NORTH COUNTRY MATTERS. 


Y father halled—and hailed proudly—from Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmorland ; my 
mother came from Wensleydale, in Yorkshire; I was born and bred in Ayrshire, 
Sentiand ; and I apent a long holiday each year of my childhood and boyhood in a Lancashire 
cotton town. These singular personal facts are not introduced irrelevantly. They are 
set down because they do—-oc ought to—-qualify me peculiarly in judging two new and 
interesting films about life in the North Country. One is ‘“‘ Master of Bankdam,” directed 
by Walter Forde and set in a Yorkshire wool town. The other is ‘‘ So Well Remembered,” 
directed by Edward Dmytryk, and it all happens among the cotton mills of Lancashire. 
Hoth fitms have been almost universally praised by the London critics for a general 
integrity that amounts almost to over-sobricty, and 
for their unusually authentic “local colour." Some 
vod critics had perforce to begin: “Speaking as a 
mere Southerner . . ." or, “So far a6 a West- 
countrywoman can be supposed to judge. . . .” And 
it is possible that we must all await the day when 
these films are released in the north and read the 
Manchester Guardian and the Yorkshire Post next 
morning, before our opinion shall be confirmed that 
they catch a considerable amount of the tang and 
atmosphere of the places where wool and cotton fabrics 
are made. My own blood and senses assure me that 
they catch quite a deal of it. 

One dialect detail in which both films go amiss is 
in the far too sparing use of “thou” and “ thee.” 
It is quite true that in the last thirty years this 
regular usc of the sceond person singular has begun 
to vanish. But it still persists in working men and 
women of fifty and over, (And it should, in any case, 
be pointed out that both films are of the family-saga 
sort, spread over a wide scope of years.) And it is 
—-or was—-universal in its use. It was—and is—used 
by servants to masters as wel} as by masters to 
servants. To this day a Yorkshire daleswoman will 
welcome your visit, even if she has never set eyes 
on you before, with words like: ‘* Ah '’m glad tha's 
coom sa-4fe!" the “thou” being slurred into “ tha,” 
just as in Lancashire it is usually still further shortened 
to “ta.” “Wot does ta want?" the Lancashire 
shopkeeper would say to me when I was a child with 
a penny. And he or she says the samc to to-day's 
child with a sixpenny-piece and a sweet coupon, 

Any mere Southerner, or any mere Scot (for the Scot does 
not employ the second person singular at all, his “ ye" 
being a form of " you"), will find full verification for all 
I have been saying in the stories, sketches, and novels of 
that master of the Lancashire dialect, T. Thompson. At 
the premiére and at the Press show of “So Well 
Remembered," we were handed a brochure of an almost 
alarming hideousness, with a sticky gold-and-orange 
cover, and some dozen pages printed in scarlet, sulphur- 
yellow, and heliotrope. May I have the respectful temerity 
to suggest to the “J. Arthur Rank and R.K.O. Radio 
Pictures, Inc.’ that a small part of the expense incurred 
in making this polychromatic compilation might have 
secured for the film itself the advice of such an authority 
on dialect as Mr. Thompson ? Surely a greater genuinencas 
in the film's dialogue would have more than offset a reduction 
in the gaudiness of the film-premiére’s souvenir ? 

“So Well Remembered" is an adaptation of a 
Lancashire novel by James Hilton, and ‘ Master of 
Bankdam " an adaptation of a Yorkshire (and, I should 
say, very much longer) novel by Thomas Armstrong. 
The Lancashire film is the life-story of a sterling and 


“waSTeR OF BANKDAK” : 


rowther ( 
farts Stride); the 


Avis Ave Te France ( 
Lemuel” Pekar Batic Halt: 


A SCEHE FROM TUR Pity 





TRE CROWTHER FAMILY OROUP AT TRE WEDDING oF 
WIMRON CROWTRER, JUKIOR {JIMMY MAHLEV), AND ALICE FRANCE (SHRLAON PRAFER). 
& the n the Eroup above are shown (from |. to r.) Joshua Crowther (Dennis Price) ; Lancelot 
javid | Toealinson) ; nome Fickerogil i (Anne Crawtord) ; Sophie C 
imeon 


Mend zabediah® Ci 
and Zebed! Crowther (Stephen Murray). 





“MASTER OF BANKDAM": 
PRICE) AND SIMEON CuOWTmER (TOM WALIS) HAVE A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE 


THE MAN CALLED SHAKESPEARE, 


HEN William Shakespeare, of Stratford-oa-Avon, was buried in the chancel of his 
parish church, his epitaph “ curste” the mau who should move his bones. He 

would doubtless have cursed much more emphatically in his lifetime had he known that 
his reputation was to provide material for doubters and detractors, commentators and 
cryptogrammarians, iconoclasts and inventive minds ahnost without oumber, If 
there are people to-day who read Shakespeare’s works for their worth and beauty, they 
will appreciate the greater part of a counterblast to commentators by William Bliss which 
he -boldly entitles “ The Real Shakespeare" (Sidgwick and Jackson ; 18s.).  For,- while 
Bitsog: hand ened Sreming.stoutly, jt i bigehy eared a blend of sense and nonsense. 
. Bliss sets out to show that for a long time “the 
siecintion of Shakespeare was simple, sensuous 
and natural." Then Schlegel in Germany and 
Coleridge in Engiand became “the founders or chief 
begetters of the modern exaggerated, unnatural, 
over-meticulous, unco-clever, sleuth-hound school of 
Shakespearean criticism." Not that Mr. Bliss avoids 
conjecture himself, He, through his presumably 
collaborator, whom he calls Eugenius-—he 

calls himself Yorick in the book—will have us believe 
that the young Shakespeare twice went to sea; on the 
Golden Hind with Drake from December 1577 to 
September 1580, and on a trading venture to the 
Levant in the spring or early summer of 1585, a 
venture which ended disastrously with shipwreck on 
the barren coast of Illyria, He rebuts the assertion 
‘that Shakespeare was an actor, he declares that all 
the plays in the First Folio are by him and none 
other (“if you want to see the way he worked on an 
old chronicle or play, it is set out for you in Sir John 
Squire’s book"), and he belleves that, “after the 
Sonnets, the lyrics are the most spontaneous and 
natural expression of the human Shakespeare." 
Mr. Bliss has provided an interesting and amusing 
book, though most of his readers, 1 feel, will jib at 
the last chapter, in which he brings Shakespeare back to 
earth to talk evasively about eternity and other things. 
Now for a red rag to all true Shakespeareans, or 

“ Stratfordians," as they are sometimes called; and 
no tess to those who put forward the diverse claims 
of Francis Bacon, Edward de Vere and William Stanley. 
Claud W. Sykes bas written “ Alias William Shakespeare '' 
(Aldor; 315s.) to prove that the real author was Roger 
Manners, fifth Earl of Rutland. He, mys Mr. Sykes, is 
the man who went to Denmark—a crucial point in his 
argument—the only man whose life-story tallies with that 
of Shakespeare as revealed in his plays and the man who 
was always in the right place at the right time. Not that 
his is a new discovery.. In ro1z a Belgian, Professor 
Celestin Dembion, published a book entitled “ Lord Rutiand 
est Shakespeare,” which, according to the Rt. Hon. 
John Mackinnon Roberteod, P.C., was based on an earlier 
German work, “ wahre "Shakespeare," by Karl 
Bleibtreu, However, M Mr. Sykes has adopted an uncommon 
method for propounding his theorlea: he borrows Conan 
Doyle's Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson and sets out with 
them on a trail of detection which, tackling one obstacle 
after another, and adding clue to clue suggestion to 
hypothesis, leads us at last to Beivoir Castle and Roger 
Manners. It is all very ingenious and not a little amusing. 
To read Mr. Bliss and Mr. Sykes is to realise the maze into 
which this pastime of the Shakespearean erudite can lead. 
Reyner Barton's anthology of Shakespeare quotations, 
“Lend Me Your Ears’ (Jarrolds; 128. 6d.}, comes out 


ther (Tere a Wale) the bride; Mery 


ker (Linda Travers) ; 


Lypra (maxcy 


etc, —and should be useful for quick reference. But 


oF OPtmiON. 
honest little man (beautifully portrayed by John Mills) ” in new and revised form. It is arranged under various 
who begins lfc on the staff of his cotton town’s little Treaty” on Antu 2r he teed anthems > at the Leicester Square subject-headings — Friendship, Courage, Learning, Love, 
of e 


newspaper, becomes its editor, marries the wrong girl, 
becomes a town councillor, resista running away to London, 
withdraws his candidature for M.P., loses his wife, and 
concludes contentedly enough as the mayor and with 
the bells announcing the end of World War II. George 
has bad his ups and downs, his joys and sorrows, his 
one staunch friend in a doctor over-addicted to the 
bottle (the brilliantly likeable Trevor Howard}, and 
the one ultimate comfort of seeing two young people 
he greatly likes choose each other in marriage. 
Perhaps i¢ would, for all its painstaking authenticity, 
seem just a shade too humdrum if it had not the 
immense advantage of Mr. Mills’s all - pervading 
warmth, humanity, varicty, and valour, There is 
something almost Weordsworthian about the curious 
“healing power "' of this good actor. He makes you 
hear “the still, sad music of humanity” over and 
beyond the commonplace din, rattle, and clatter of 
the town, and its mills, and its workaday business, 
It is good acting, too, even more than good 
direction, which makes the Yorkshire film something 
quite a shade more than an overcrowded picture 
made out of an over-solid novel, This time the tale . 
is not so much that of an individual as of a family 
that tumed the smallest woal mill in the town {in 
1854) into the largest and most successful mill (at 
something like the present day). The ups and downs 
are rather those of the mill than the family—fires, 
strikes, a bit of oyeanness about not engaging an 
architect for a new wing which results in the mill 
collapsing. One soa (strikingly well played by Stephen 
Murray) is responsible for the meanness, The other 
{made, by his Thames-side accent, quite startlingly unlike any grade of Yorkshireman, by 
Dennis Price) stands for honour and, in his youth, for romance. The old folk are quite 
splendidly and earthily dealt with by Tom Walls and Nancy Price. These are “ jannock,” 
or (if I must translate) utterly sterling and true-to-Yorkshire. Mr. Walls’s capital and 
convincing old tyke ie particular surprise coming from an actor who has specialised for 
years in the much lighter réle of an elegant and mischievous and mischief-making ferceur. 
Once or twice in this substantial but—like Yorkshire oven-cake—somewhat indigestible 
film we get a glimpse of the Yorkshire moors. It is, in fact, not often enough for me. 
‘The tawny brown c cropping, abstracted sheep—the long, low stone walls—the 
occasional curlew that has ventured down from Sootland—ihe faw and stunted trees—the 
rolling moorland hills. These things I never sec from the train—passing through on 
the way to Scotland—without a great and urgent longing to leave the railway and 
wander o'er the dales alouc. 1 suppose it only goes to prove that blood is thicker 
than whisky. Avan Deyr. 


falter Forde, and 


MANLEY), ORANDOON OF THE OLD 


family Curing the latter half ah the nineteenth cantury. The film was 
Dent, TO film critic. 





A TRAILLING SEQUENCE IM “MASTER OF BANEKDAM ~ < 


“ waerze ” 
PROSPEROUS. 


having just read Mr. Bliss on Shaketpeare’s knowledge 
of sailore and ships, I found several omissions in 
the section under that heading. 

It says much for the quality of modern journalism 
—at present under the microscope of a Royal Com- 
mission—that there should be frequent demands for 
the establishment of some of its outpourings in more 
enduring form than is vouchsafed by the daily or 
weekly papers, ty is this so with the work 
of the critic. Miss C. A. Lejeune is a film critic of 
Jong standing and high repute. She horvelf expresses 
“intense surprise ** that peoplo should have asked 
for a selection of her weekly articles to be gathered 
into a book, But that is a modesty few of those who 


on this page by Mr. Alan 


purported to portray the life of Berlioz, is greater than 
the story, In “ British Film Music '' (Skelton Robinson ; 
x78, 6d.) John Huntiey, sided by Muir Mathieson, 
Vaughan Williams, Louis Levy and others, gives a 
survey of the music of the cinema in this country. 
Mr, Mathiesou points out that while film music 
availed iteclf of every available type, from symphony to swing, it must now 
into two categories : the standard music which is merely recorded and used in 
the music specialty commissioned and written for a film. With this as a background, 
facts which Mr. Huntley bas assembled become pertinent, especially when we know that 
composers like Arthur Bliss, Arnold Bax, Benjamin Britten, Rutland Boughton, Constant 
Lambert, R. Vaughan Willams and Wiliam Walton have written muste foc Beitish films, 
Film music began in the carly 1900's with barrel-orgen, musical-bax, orchestrion and 
phonograph, though the first musical film was not heard wotil r948. It was in 1896 that 
sixty-four people saw flickering half-minute pictures at the 
From that beginning John H. Bird tells the story of half a century of films in "Cinema 
Parade’ (Cornish Bros., Birmingham; r6a.). Tales of the pioneers abound and many 


THE tWruniareD eruixsas 
RACK STREPLES MALL, WHERK THEY ANE CONFRONTED BY YOUNG GameoN (JrumY 


WHO MADE THR RBANKDAM MILL 


a modem film-star will gatp to learn that as far back as 1909 an Raglish actor 
Toceived groco for one day’s work at an Haling studio, Hia name was Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. W. R. Catvaat, 
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Distillation 


Here is a fine example’ 
of the glassblower’s 
art. It is a highly 
efficient fractionating 
column, used to 
separate liquids by 
distillation. The 
principle of “ frac- 
tionating"’ is very simple. Suppose the chemist has a mixture of ether 
and chloroform and wishes to separate the two. The mixture is placed in 
a distillation apparatus and heated. It begins to boil at about 35 deg. C. 
— the boiling point of ether — and consequently it is only the ether that 
distils over, forming the first “ fraction " of distilled liquid. As heating 
is continued beyond this, the temperature rises and a mixed ‘' fraction” 
is obtained until at 61 deg. C. only the chloroform distils over. The 
mixture has been ‘ fractionated". When the boiling points of mixed 
liquids are very close together, more claborate equipment is needed to 
ensure clear-cut fractions. Again, when liquids of very high boiling point 
are to be fractionated, it is frequently necessary to reduce the pressure. 
For this purpose the special apparatus shown above is required. Fractional 
distillation is one of the commonest operations in research, and is a 
fundamental process in many departments of chemical industry — in 
the refining of petroleum and tar; in the manufacture of alcohol, solvents 
and explosives; in the preparation of pharmaceutical 

chemicals, dyestuffs and perfumes.. To take an 

example, the “high octane" spirit required for the 

aircraft of the R.A.F. could not be prepared without 

meticulous fractionation. The British chemical 

industry is second to none in such technique and in 

its applications. 
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Hand made in Ivory 


These hair and cloth brushes are entirely hand made 
in best African ivory and filled with pure bristle— 
hand drawn. Harrods also have a very wide selection 
of sitver brushes filled with either bristle or nylon. 
These are obtainable loose, or in leather cates. 


gn00s 


LONDON SWI 


Silver Dept. 
Ground Floor, 


HARRODS LTD SLOANE 1234 


xy he finest car of its class in the world... . 


The presence and the performance of the Jaguar are alike dis- 
tinguished and have earned universal approval. Each of the Saloon 
Models offered on 1}, 2} and 3} litre chassis is a full 5 seater car, 


luxuriously appointed and incorporating many mo.Jern refinements. 
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Down 
the street 


WHEN we speak of our 
nearest pub as ‘“* the local”’, 
we do so with a pleasantly 
proprictory feeling. t's the 
pub we know best, and where 
we are known best. Also we 
call it ** the local” because it 














és local. It is handy -— just Ate : es fad wo return c 

down the street. The nce BS BOF fo A and eonseruction of ein 
communities now being Dature and to snnounce oyr 
planned will cover many thon of the 19 5c pene Tene, introduc. 
square miles. When the fase. five-seater. Open ‘cockpit he isa 
amenities are provided we aaa by a singte Vosper. 75 hep 
hope we shall not have to go ni well-known ira constructed : 
far to find the traditional + : workmanshi kesclearnen d a 
good fellowship its speed of 80 mph prceting lines, : 
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To make the 
Sine complicated 
cellular fabric that is the 

real Aertex—tvarm in winter and cool 
in summer—necessitates a deviation 
From the simplified standards defined 
at present by the Board of Trade. 
Result—the real Aertex is sciil 
difficult to find. We hope that shorily 
the situation will improve and then we 
Promise you yorr favourite garments 
will be available again, 
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A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 


yy 
VAREX Go and hunt for a Swan 
(BRE- A and rsecapiiite the bliss t 
FOR COLDS : ; 
Vapex quickly and safely relieves of having apo OLD CUSTOMERS are informed 





the discomfort and da: f a cold Mr . 

eyo eregrigens - that nied supplies will shortly be 
from your handkerchief or pillow. ge. feyfection Ake Abas | DA FONTE” & “HUNTING” - 
Use Vapex too as a protection from PORT at !80/- and 210/- a dozen, 


the colds of ee antiseptic 
vapour is a simple, pleasant precau- ln lozen, 
tion against the spread of infection. at 204/> 8 dozen, 


From your Chemis 2:3 HAWKE R’S 


“KERFOOT » BARDSLEY + ENGLAND 
‘Side lever and leverless from 21/- a yo/-, purchase tex extra | 
ve Showroom & Service Depot: 11> New Band Street, Landon W.1 OF PLYMOUTH 
MAMIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 4) PARK STREZT, IONDON WAT | 
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BY APPOINTED BAKERS ‘ HE'S FOUND A LENGTH 
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| Sportex 
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\Pu RIT Y / 


; SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


a A : | 
= i 
MAXIMUM RETALL PRIGE DIGESTIBILIFTY | 


25/3 per bottle. 
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Note these Facts 








EXPERIENCE 
counts! 


THAT IS Wily YOU 
VAN RELY ON 
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Ao recent medical test of sa: 
industial group) proved that 
Colds and ’Flu were the 
greatest individual time- 
losers, cuusing nearly one 
quarter of total absentecism. 
Capicls aun “Flu can be relieved 
safely and speedily by taking 
two Gillet of “Genasxprin’ tra 
fitthe water se cern 

NEURTEIS, REPU M NETIC 
PAIN, SLERPLESSNISS. 
POORIACHE oN 

HAD ACHE. 








Supplies are Hraiter! let yee 
chenaist will sce yous get your 
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CHOCOLATE 


At any time 
af strain ar pain 
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Telephore COLINDALE 617)-2 





: The spluit of patience 
Prepare for the Winter ee ae 
Sake an 


Cutumn Holiday | 


More room and cheaper 











tariffs at resorts 


Greater comfort in ; 


travel especially 
MID-WEEK 








Beautiful and distinctive ... in gleaming 
chromium with red, green or bdlack 
retief, Price complete 74.9. Supplies 
very limited. Leaflet on request to :-- 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NIB 
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No finer Whisky 
Goes into 
Any Bottle 
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No Gum 
No Soap 
| No Spirit 
a No Starch 


BRYLCREEM 


the perfect Hair Dressing 


Full marks for Brylereem! As a dressing it controls your hair 
without gumming, keeps it soft and glossy all day. As a 
tonic — with massage it helps to stimuiate the scalp and 
keeps dandruff away and thus helps to prevent “ Dry” 
Hair. That’s because Brylcreem consists of pure natural 
oils and other valuable ingredients, That’s why Brylcreem 
is used by more men than any other hair dressing or tonic. 





County Perfumery Co., Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 
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vast trading potentialities 


The Overseas Branch of National Provincial Bank, with 
its long experience and specialised knowledge, offers 
unique facilities for providing first - hand information 
relative to South African and Empire Markets, and all countries 
throughout the world. 

A staff of experts is available to deal with every type 

] of transaction, commercial or private, between this country 
and any part of the world. 


Consult the ducal Branch Manager of 


NATIONAL ‘PROVINCIAL “BANK 


Lim t T € D 
Hrenetpal Overseas liunch 
1, PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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Come to grips with the road 
. on North British tyres. Their broad, 
road-grip tread is your trusted ally for 


safe and comfortable motoring. 
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“MeVITIE & PRICE 


Biscuits of Highest Quality 


EDINBURGH e LONDON e MANCHESTER 
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} FOR }OUR THROAT — ROSS. i 
; RELFAST 


Clycerine & GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICL CORDIAL 
Black Currant SODA WATIE GRAPE FRUIT LEMONALCE 
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FAMOUS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 























WHEN 5S.D.I. RESTRICTIONS ARE OVER 


Prestok 


«BEVERAGES OF DISTINCTION’ 
will be plentiful again 


THE APOLLINARIS CO LID, 4 Steantora Place London, W.! 
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complete enjoyment 


The unvarying and superior quality of CRAVEN ‘A’ 
adds much tothe pleasure of smoking. This cork-tipped 
cigarette has a cool smoothness your throat will appre- 
ciate. Sinoke CRAVEN ‘A’ for complete enjoyment. 


THE LARGEST-SELLING CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTE [8 








THE DBBIT SIDE OF A RECORD AUGUST: 
ONE OF THE MANY HBATH FIRES WHICH 


MARKED THE OPENING DAYS OF SEPTEMBER. 


UGUST this year was a month of many records for fine 
weather, In many perts of the country it was the sunniest 
August since observations began {in the case of Aberdeen, since 
1881) and with a record for dryness which (in some cases) 
stretches even farther back. In many parts the drought was 
absolute and there was extremely little rain anywhere. The 
month's sunshine total of 261°2 hours at Kew is the highest there 
for August since 1899; and for comparable day temperatures it is 
geceesary to go back to August 1911. and for night temperatures 
to 1906. Heath and forest fires in September prevent the debit 
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WHERE HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF PLANTATION 
WERE DEVASTATED: THE WAREHAM HRATH 
FIRE, AND BELOW) A TIMELY WARNING, 


Clumber Park (in the Dukerles), Peaslake (Surrey) and Quorn 
(Leicestershire). In the Wareham fire, of which we phow an 
aerial view, flames which rose to 150 ft. devastated hundreds of 
acres of plantations and heathland, and discharged . nexploded 
ammunition where troops had manq@uvred. In the Clunber Park 
fire the flames reached ammunition dumps and there were many 
explosions. In the Pegslake fire a number of large houses stand- 
ing in this well-known Surrey beauty spot we-e threatened by 
a widespread outbreak. The Forestry Commission Notice we 
reproduce Indicates olearly that many such fires are duc to 
thoughtlossness and emphasises the neod for care in lighting 
op - ' fires. odin of " “ited matches and cigarette-onds. 





HIS paper is not only read in Britain. It is read 

all over the world. And at a moment when 
Britain's “ Crisis," with other unpleasant subjects, 
looms large in the world’s news, it may be of interest, 
and even of help, to readers outside Britain if I try 
to indicate what the Crisis involves in the lives of 
individual British folk. It may, of course, involve a 
yreat deal more than it does already. 1t may, as | have 
intimated on this page many times since and even 
before the war, conceivably mean death by lingering 
famine or sweeping disease for hundreds 


men and women, at present unaware 
that Fate or any failure of their leaders 
can unloose such a disaster for them. 
During the past few weeks—by the 
time these lines appear we may have 
learnt more—we have been told in 
successive announcements that resort 
must again be had to the totalitarian 
wartime Kule of Direction of Labour, 
and informed that our meagre meat 
ration must be at once reduced from 
is, 2d. to 1s,-worth a week with further 
cuts to come, and that pleasure motoring 
and foreign travel must stop. I will say 
nothing about the reduction of the meat 
ration beyond remarking that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred Britishers are 
already getting far too little nourishing 
food, that they have been getting too 
little for the last six years, and that their 
energies and powers of recuperation are, 
as a result, dangerously undermined. 
Their present lack of energy and vitality 
and the comparatively unsatisfactory 
nature of the nation’s industrial produc- 
tion figures, upon which foreign observers. 
have remarked, are due principally to this 
cause, which has been operating in Britain 
ever since the early years of the war—far 
longer, that is, than it has in a more acute 
form in urban Germany. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, or, to put 
it more accurately, in the not-eating. 
Though British agriculture is gravely 
understaffed and even more gravely underhoused, 
there has been little or no falling-off in the pro- 
ductive capacity per head of the British land- 
worker ; the decline has been almost entirely in the 
output of the British industrial worker. This is 
hecause the countryman, though not getting enough 
in bulk, still gets, by virtue of his neighbourhood, a 
reasonable amount of fresh and therefore vitality- 
giving food, while the urban worker does not. The 
new cut in the food ration, and any others that may 
follow, however unavoidable, must inevitably mean 
less vitality and more lassitude for the ordinary British 
man and woman—especially for the latter, who, if she 
is a housewife, is always inclined to forgo her own share 
of food to feed her husband and children. The effect of 
this on British production figures remains to be secn, 
but it is searcely likely to have the effect the Treasury 
-—and presumably the Cabinet—are counting on. 
I will deal merely with the effect of the announced 
cuts on freedom of service and freedom of movement. 
1 take as my examples three British women, drawn 
from widely diverse classes and ways of life, but all { 
three outstanding representatives of their race in its t 
qualities of pluck, kindliness and common sense, and ‘ 
all living on an income smaller than that to-day 
enjoyed by the average artisan in regular employ- { 
ment. The first is the senior waitress of a seaside | 
hotel which closes regularly every winter, but which 
during the summer takes a prominent part in our 
much-advertised and Government-sponsored drive 
for currency from foreign visitors. She is a young 
woman of outstanding ability and integrity, sup- 
porting herself and others by her labours, and per- 
fectly fitted by her tact, industry, natural goed 
Manners and good humour for her work, which she 
obviously, being the work of her choice, enjoys. 
During the winter, while the seaside hotel she serves 
so well is chosed, she takes seasonal employment in a 
hotel in her native place, a big working-class town in 
the north of England. When the announcement was 
made that those secking r¢-employment after 
. October 1 would be directed to new employment by 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Labour Exchanges, she sought out my wife and, 
almost in tears, asked her if she would explain pre- 
cisely what it meant. She is a young woman, as I 
have said, of outstanding courage, self-educated and 
self-trained ; but, like a good Britisher, she loves her 
freedom, for which she works so hard, and loves the 
work at which she has learnt to excel. And sooner 
than be directed again to her wartime employment— 
in a telephone exchange--she declared, quietly and 
without emphasis, she would rather die. The British 
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WELLINGTON—-NEW ZEALAND—TE ARO FLAT, 


“The town of Wellington may be called the he capital of the Lb nd Zealand Company Settlements. 
. view shows the Head of the Bay, as it is 


, and consists of 1100 
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‘love of individual ‘freedom is not just a phrase, to bey 


trotted out in wartime to deck statesmen’s speeches 
and impress neutrals. It is a real and living force. 
And it is strongest in the best, most valiant and 
hard-working of the British folk. If you take away 
freedom from such men and women, you take away 
something dearer than life itself. 

. My other two examples relate to the interdiction 
of freedom of movement. On the face of ft, the com- 
plete withdrawal of the basic petro! ration strikes 
only at the comparatively well-to-do, since the 
so-called poor are not supposed to possess motor-cars, 
But on examination, the distinotion does not appéar 
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te be well-founded. This interdiction does, in fact, 
as my examples show, strike at the poor—not at all 
the poor, but at those with particular tastes. Those 
with incomes under the £300 or £400 per annum level— 
and in 1947 Britain this means the poor—who get 
their pleasure from the urban relaxations of going 
to the cinema, betting at dog races, drinking in public 
houses and gambling over football pools, are to be 
allowed to continue to enjoy themselves in such 
ways. But those who, because they are better 
educated or more thoughtful, obtain 
their relaxation by travelling, enjoying 
in their own way the quiet beauties 
of the English countryside or visiting 
distant relations and friends, are hence- 
forward to be deprived wholly of it. 
The second of my illustrations is the 
widow of a Battle of Britain pilot 
who, after winning a commission and 
several decorations and doing his 
country priceless service in the hour 
of its greatest need, was killed in 
action. He left behind him several 
children and no money—for he came 
of modest, hard werene stock and 
had no inherited: wealth or influence 
of any kind. His widow's whole life 
_ is directed to ensuring, so far as her 
small pension allows, that his children 
should have the same chance to serve 
their country well that their father 
had. Her supreme happiness is to 
take them in the school holidays to 
see their grandparents, whore own 
life had been devoted to the up- 
bringing of her dead husband—their 
only son. To achieve this—an immense 
source of perennial inspiration to 
them, to her children and to hersclf-— 
she saved enough to buy a small 
second-hand car, and her basic petrol 
Picture, ration, representing a few pounds 
expenditure a year, has been devoted 
to these three annual pilgrimages of 
love and piety. These are hence- 
“wi! forward ta be denied her, for the 
old people, who are - still working, live in a 
distant part of the country and the fares in the 
crowded traims are beyond her slender means. 
My third example is an older woman—in 
her seventies: one who in days gone by came 
from a sheltered home. She is the widow of a 
distinguished public servant whose service took 
the form of working many years for the com- 
munity at a salary which to-day would be 
regarded as negligible. She lives on the meagre 
interest — reduce] by taxation and State con- 
version—of his life-savings and takes less from 
the community in the form of food, services and 
consumer-goods than the worst-paid Government 
pensioner. Her whole life has been spent in 
unseecking and unpublicised service to others, the 
last decade of it mainly in a poor working-class 
parish, Because of the work of her husband and 
of those whom since his death she has cared for, 
she has passed most of her years in a great city, 
though by nature and birth she is a country- 
woman and a poet. Her greatest happiness and 
sole recreation is to drive herself out of the town 
into the fields, and her chief treasure a small 
fifteen-year-old car which she has looked after 
with such care and used so scrupulously that it 
is still as good as new. During the war years ita 
use was denied her and, though her years are 
numbered, it is now to be denied her again. 

I mention these cases—typical of many others— 
not in any spirit of complaining, but so that the 
world may realise, behind the barrage of big words 
and political speeches, what the Crisis means, not to 
Britain—an abstraction—but to the ordinary con- 
crete Britisher, He—or she-—will face up to it, will 
stand behind the Government—becausc it is Britain’s 
Government—and will sacrifice all that remains to 
sacrifice of life and happiness, if, by so doing, thc 
future of this country can be assured. But those 
who underestimate the extent and gravity of that 
sacrifice do not understand the people of this country 
or realise what is happening to them. 
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A NEW" TOWN PLANNED ON THE MOST MODERN PRINCIPLES : 
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STATE-BUILT HOUSES—NEW ZEALAND TYPE: ADMIRABLE, BUT IN SHORT SUPPLY. 


THE SETTLEMENT AT ORAKEL, 
AUCKLAND, THE DOMINION’S BIGGEST CITY. 
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SHOWING THE HILLY CONTOURS, TYPICAL OF THE DISTRICT: GOVERNMENT-WUILT HOY 


Al MIRAMAR, WELLINGTON, KACH WITH ITS OWN GARDEN, WHICH MUSE BK CULTIVATED 


LOOKING OVER WELLINGTON’S HARBOUR : 


STATE-BUILT HOUSES AT KHANDALLAN, 
AN INTERESTING COMPARISON WITK THK SKETCH 
‘THI ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” SEPTEMBER 11, 1847, 


OF WELLINGTON PUBLISHED IN 
EPRODUCED ON FACING TAGE, 


“A NEAR VIEW OF THE GARDENS OF BTATE-BUILT HOUSES AT ORAKE!, AUCKLAND: SHRUBS 
TO BEAUTIFY THEM MAY BE OBTAINED FROM GOVERNMENT-OWNED NURSERIES, 


The housing problem is as acute in the Dominions as it is in this country. In New 
Zealand the Government began home-building before the war, and, in spite of high pro- 
portionate mobilisation, had 25,000 modern low-rant houses up by the end of it. They 
are of attractive design, as Ithustrated by the photographs on this page. Building schedule 
for the next five years is 60,000 homes, about half of which will be State-built, but even 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN—THE ONLY EMIGRANTS WHO CAN’ ONTAIN 
ASSISTED PASSAGES—-1S PROVIDED 1% LOW-RENTAL Y¥LATS IN THE HYIT VALLEY 


if this programme be carried out, or even exceeded, the demand for houses will sti: be far 
greater than the supply and home-finding continue to be an extremely difficult task. Thus 
hopes of family emigration to New Zealand must be deferrad for a considerable time, 
although assisted emigration for single men and women has now begun, and the first large 


batch of such emigrants left England for New Zealand recently, 
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THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION: NATURE 


‘THE CLOUDS THAT GATHER ROUND THE SETTING SUN, DO TAKE A SOBER COLOURING..." : 
“SYMPHONY,” AN R.P.S. EXHIBIT BY A. S. WOOSTER, 


“FAR BACK, THROUGH CREEKS AND INLETS MAKING, COMES SILENT; FLOODING IN, THE MAIN” 


The Royal Photographic Society's 92nd Annual Exhibition of Photography was 
arranged to open in the Society's house at 16, Prince's Gate, London, S.W.7, to-day 
(September 13). The Society is the oldest and most widely known of all the societies 
connected with photography, and the entries for this year's exhibition have been so many 
that this, coupled with the Society's lack of accommodation, has caused the division of the 
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AND ART IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“TRUE BASH IN WRITING COMES FROM ART, NOT CHANCE": AN APPEALING STUDY 
OF CHINESE CHILDHOOD, ENTITLED “MOY MOY" (‘LITTLE MISS"), BY BRIAN BRAKE, 


PER RREREIN ET 


‘FLOOD TIDE," A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY BY HANS KADER, APSA, ERPS. 


exhibition into two parts. From September 13 to October 5 the Pictorial and Colour 
exhibits only will be on show ; from October 11 to November | Sctentifio, Nature, Record 
snd Technical photographs. Above and on the opposite page we show « few examples 
of the photographer's taste and ski!l which may help to indicate that the Exhibitton 
is maintaining its customary standards of art, distinction and popular interest, 
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THE SURREALIST CAMERA: A STRANGE SERIES FROM THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION. 


BEYOND THE POWER OF THE EYE AND WITHIN THE SCOPE ONLY OF THE MOST FANTASTIC ARTIST: WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
A LUMP OF SUGAR IS CARELESSLY DROPPED INTO A CUP OF TEA, CAPTURED AND RECORDED BY HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This extraordinary series of photographs, in which high-speed photography portrays. { mechanical device, an ordinary marble at the same instant as the sugar anc allowing 
a“ Storm In a Teacup,” and shows films and splashes of tea assuming momentarily the | the marble to fall on to a pair of cviiacts which triggered the fash-lamp. The ~amera 
nightmarish and provocative forms of # Salvador Dali drawing, is exhibi in the | lens was left open, the room being in darkness. The differnnt stages were obtained 
current exhidltion of t! Royal Photographic Soclety at 16, Prince's Gate, S.W.7. | by taking six different splaghes and increasing the distance through which the marble 
Thesc pictures were taken by Mr. V. L. Breeze, BSc, ARCS, ARPS. and the | fall as the series progressed. [t will be noticed that the splash is in two stages. In 
method was as follows: Using an ordinary camera and a condenser-discharge flashlamp | Pictures ! to 4, the sugar punches a cavity in the tea; in No. 5 the te> shes back 
giving 1-10,000-second discharge, the pictures were obtained by releasing, with a aimple | into the cavity, and, overshooting itself, produces the spout-like effect sezn in No. 6. 
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“MEN OF TASTE”: By MARTIN S. BRIGGS.“ 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


UPPOSE that anybody asked you how, in a 
series of biographical sketches, reasonably inter- 
linked, Rameses If. could be grouped with Horace 
Walpole and Beau Nash ? L confess that I shouldn't 
have had an answer, But Mr. Briggs has made 
the connection, He bas made a survey of great 
patrons of the arts, great stimulators of building, 
and employers of architects, craftsmen and painters, 
from the said Rameses (about whom, he admits, 
nothing is known) to Albert) the Good, Lord 
Grimthorpe, John Ruskin and William Moris. 
The connection is slender; and the men are 
not all of a kind. I can’t quite see Pope 
Julius IT. talking to the Prince Consort, or 
Pericles talking to Beau Nash, or Charlemagne 
talking to John Ruskin. Landor, I suppose, 
might have got away with it with a series of 
* Imaginary Conversations,” all in his own voice. 
But the common factor is still there. All these 
men, from Pericles to George IV., had the 
notion that,- between birth and death, they 
ought to leave physical monuments behind 
them, to witness their progress through life: 
some of them with a pathetic view to their 
own future glory, some with a view to the 
greater glory of God, and some, like Napoieon, 
because they were merely energetic, and had 
to do something. Yet even Napoleon, for all 
his blindness to the arts, was an artist mangrd. 
Mr. Briggs does not record the fact that, as a 
cadet, Napoleon wrote novels. If the novels 
had succeeded he might never have done cither 
the good or the mischief he did. Henry HI, 
Joho Evelyn, Cardinal Richelieu pass across 
these pages. When we get to our own time, 





INE CHATEAU O¥ CHAMBORD, BUILT RY FRANCES 1. 


Mr. Briggs is rather shy. Because while our British: 
rulers have been utterly Philistine, two blackguards 
have cared for beauty. 

There are sume strange sentences at the end of 
Mr. Briggs’s Introduction. They are strange because, 
since he has blown the whole of his projected gaff, 
he might as well have written the chapters he intended. 
He says: As for the end of the story, I was, perhaps, 
equally -foothardy [the other folly was the conjectare 
about Rameses Il, being a Man of Taste, without 
enough evidence], when I completed the writing of 
this book so long ago as 1940, to include a final chapter 
dealing with those self-styled patrons of the arts— 
Hitler and Mussolini. It was a perfectly cool and 
impartial study of the two dictators’ published views 
on the fine arts, together with a critical examination 
of their actual achievements in that field. Somoe- 
times it acknowledged good work accomplished, 
eg. the Stadium at Nuremberg, the scheme for 
replanning Rerlin, the Piano Regalatore for Rome and 
the new University in that city, the lay-out of the 
new towns in the Campagna, and certain architecture 
in the Italian colonies. Sometimes it transferred 
credit to their predecessors; and on occasion it 
stigmatised their creations (¢.g., the Foro Mussolini) 
as mere bombast. The chapter began with the 
startling suggestion, but a reasonable inference, that 
if Hitler had realised his original ambition of becoming 
an architect he would have found his tempestuous 








* © Men of Taste.” Hy Martin S. Briggs. Llusteated. (Batsford ; 735.) 


EFFIGY OF 
FIGURES AT HIS FEET ARE SAID TO REPRESENT HIS MASTER-MASON, 


energy so fully occupied that we might have been 
spared the miseries of the Second World War. 

“It remains my opinion that, in spite of their 
appalling record of cruelty and crime, the claim of 
beth Dictators to a place in the gallery of art patrons 
is substantial enough to justify critical examination ; 
but my publishers consider that their inclusion in 
this book, while passion and prejudice are still rampant, 
would be injudicious. So I have bowed to the inevitable, 
though conceivably the rejection of two undoubtedly 
wicked men on moral grounds may be equally 





WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM IN WINCIIESTER CATHEDRAL. 
MASTEK-CARPENTER AND CIEKK OF THE WORKS, 


attributed by posterity to 
sheer prejudice.” 

But since these views 
have been let out in a 
preface, why should they 
not have been expanded 
in the book? After all, 
Henry VLIL., who was as 
merciless in asserting his 
personality and his power 


as ever Hitler was, is 
allowed in; so why not 
Hitler? Why not, so far 


as that goes, the Emperor 
Nero? He built the Golden 
House, he could fiddle as 
did Mussolini, and he died 


with the phrase on his 
lips : “Qualis — artifex 
pereo!” And why not 


Haroun-al-Raschid, who is 
barely mentioned in these 
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usually think that this world is all, and get 
themselves ‘into a hurry and a flurry, incom- 
prehensible to men with religion who know 
that this world is an interlude, given to us to 
do the best of which we are capable, and to the 
men and their wives on the soil in all con- 
tinents who grow the food without which 
human societies cannot exist.. The masses of 
people in this world are sheep led by wolves ; 
and the wolves can often talk enchantingly, 
and promise the earth, or, rather, the New 
Jerusalem, which we may attain in the next 
world, but which we shall never reach in this 
world by dint of theories made up by Marx 
and Lenin, owt of books, in the British 
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CHISWICK HOUSE (LORD BURLINGTON'S VILLA"). 
FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY J. C., BUCKLER, 


Museum. Mr. Briggs need not think that he 
was the first person to perceive that Hitler was a dis- 
appointed artist. Long ago I remember saying (and 
possibly in this place) that he wanted his revenge 
against the world because they refused him admittance 
to the Vienna School of Architecture, especially as he 
could draw, though he had a preference for drawing 
shell-shattered ruins. Mussolini also had taste; one 
of the chief things which led to his revolting violation 
of Abyssinia (for which, making a case, he might 
have obtained a mandate from the old League, which 
was a solider thing than U.N.O.) was his remembrance 
of the old Roman civilisation (not so much unlike, 
though not so kind) which had spread temples, forums, 
theatres, central-heating and second-hand Greek Art 
over all the old known world. He hated Italy being 
treated as a Museum. His mistake was that he 
thought that Britain, at last, was going to be beaten, 
and that he must swim for the shore. He never 
reached the shore : he was killed by the Communists 
and hanged, upside-down and naked. But I 
cannot forget the enthusiasm with which he talked 
to me, before he thought of Abyssinia or the 
betrayal of Christian Europe by the invasion 
of Albania on Good Friday, about digging up the 
remainder of Herculaneum, and all the sites of old 
Roman battles. 

I think that, in his next edition, Mr. Briggs should 
include him : and mention his efforts at building after 
he drained the Pontine Marshes. 
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THE GRIMETHORPE “STINT” STRIKE: 
A TRAGEDY IN BRITAIN’S NEED. 


THE ASPECT OF THE YORKSHIRE PIT STRIKE WHICH IS CLEAREST TO THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC; XMPTY WAGONS 1N THE SIDINGS AT GRIMRTMORPE COLLIERY YARDS, ONE OF THE FITS WHERE THK MEN CAME OUT IN SYMPATHY WITH THE GRIMETHORP?: 
STRIKERS >: THE PIT-HEAD GEAR OF BARNSLEY MAIN, WITH A STRING OF EMPTY WAGONS. 


With FOOD AND COAL As 
BRITAIN'S CHIEY MEEDS: A 
GRIMETBORPE FARMER HAR- 
VEsTs mis OATS 1m THE 
ARRIVING TO ADDRESG THE GRIMETHORPE STRIKERS IN AN APPEAL WHICH FAILED: prerelease pklggict as 
MR. JOSKPM HALL, AREA PRESIDENT OF THE N.U.M. (CENTRE OF THE GROUP, LEPT). MINER LOOKING ON. 


+ 


YOUNG GRIMETHORPE MINERS ON STRIKE, EXERCISING TREIR DOGS NEAR THE IDLE COLLIERY, WHILE DEADLOCK 
CONTINUES SETWEEN THE COAL-PACK WORK! AND THE MACHINERY OF THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, 

4 HE strike which started in the South Yorkshire calliery at Grimathorpe over ths length of the “ stint,” 

T or ooal-face worked, and which spread to a number of other collieries in the same coalfield, was reckoned 

to have lost the country 400,000 tons of coal by September 7. A number of appeals and offers of negotia- A TYPICAT COAL*STRIKE. SCENE: DAKNSLEY MINS RS CHATIT 

tion had been turned down, but on that date the Area Council of the National Union of Mineworkers STREET CORNER, WHILE STRIKING IN SYMPATHY TlH T 

unanimously approved the proposal mede at a London conference on the previous day, that & committee of THORPE COLLIERY WORKERS. 

three should Investigate the strikers’ grievances and called on the miners to return to work immediately. 

On September & a mess meeting at Grimethorpe, addreesed by Mr. Tom Williams, Minister for Agriculture . 

and MP. for the Don Valley, and various area leaders, voted against resumption of work. It has been | wrong, and also that under private ownership the griev11ce would have 

reported thet the strikers maintain that the Coal Board will not ctimb down although it can see it is in the | been settled In a day Instead of dragging on for ove: » month. 
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ARERR insshnn einai ERISA ERNULSR ANANTH 


THE MAN OF THE MOMENT: EXPRESSIONS AND GESTURES WHICH MARKED THE MOST TELLING POINTS IN MR. ERNEST BEVIN'S OUTSTANDING ADDRESS TO THE TRADES UNION 4 
CONGRESS COMFERENCE AT SOUTHPORT, IN WHICH HE PROCLAIMED BRITAIN'S INDEPENDENCE OF BOTH EAST AMD WEST AND URGED A COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS UWION, a 


Saat 


(LEFT.) 
MR. GEORGE fi ‘ ic (RATIONAL, 
W. THOMSON, ; eee : oa UNION OF 
PRESIDENT OF = : . i RAILWAY 
THE TRADES ee Sey WORKERS), A 
UKION 7 < MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS. : THE T.U.C. 


N (RIGHT.) OF THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 
FLOREWCE 


mew, ea ee PERSONALITIES AND A STATESMAN: 
TRADES UNION NOTABLES AT SOUTHPORT. 


AFTER preliminary meetings of the General Counoll and under the two 
shadows of the economic crisis and the South Yorkshire coal strike, the 
seventy-ninth Annual Conference of the Trades Union Congress was opened at 
Southport on September 1 by the presidential address of Mr. G. W. Thomson, 
in which he calied upon the Governmant to give the people the full facts of the 
economic crisis. Mr. Arthur Horner, seoretary of the Mineworkers’ Union, said 
we had no excuse as a nation for not getting enough coal. On the second day, 
Mr. George Isaacs, the Minister of Labour, outlined the Government's plans for 
the direction of labour, and the conference as a whi waa somewhat uneasy 
on this subject. The third day was marked by a major speoch by Britain's 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin. This was one of his most powerful per- 
formances and received prolonged applause. One of the most interesting points 
he raised was the suggestion (made on his own responsibility) that the possibility 
of a Customs Union for Commonwealth and Empire, and also of a European 
Customs Union, should be studied. He emphasised Britain's independence from 
both East and West, and said, moreover, “ Give me the tools of production and 
their full results, and I will change the foreign policy of Europe.” On September 5, 
the Congress declined by 4,857,000 votes to 2,360,000 to press the Government 
to nationalise iron and steel. Miss Florence Hancock, of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, wae elected T.U.C. chairman for the coming year. 
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VIEWED BY MR. BEVIN AS HER HANDICAP: AMERICA'S HOARDED GOLD. 


HOW THE GOLD WAS FREPARKD FOR TRANSPORT TO THE FORT KNOX 
q DEPOSITORY MELTING PART OF THE FIRST CONSIGNMENT INTO INGOTS. 


A FURTHER STAGE IN THE PROCKAS OF 2ZURNING GOLD INTO ING WORKMEN 


N his speach to the Trades 
POURING THE MOLTEN METAL INTO MOULDS AT THE PHILADALPHIA MINT. 


Union Congress at 
Southport on September 3, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
Foreign Secretary, roferred 
to the United States’ famous 
gold reserves, worth some 
£5,000,000,000, aa follows: 
“ff know these Americans 
will be upset, but 1 have 
always got to upset some- 
body. My own conviction 
is that she handicapped her- 
solf and caused high taxa- 
tion in her own country by 
her failure to redistribute 
the Fort Knox gold. If you 
found another gold-mine in 
the world, it would assist 
you—it would be a great 
advantage--but there is 
gold whioh has alrnady been 
mined, and it is doing 
nothing.” The Fort Knox 
gold Depository was com- 
pleted in 1936, and (az 
recorded in" The Illustrated 
London News” of Jan. 30, 
1937} the first consignmont 
was melted into ingots and 
safely transported there 
shortly afterwards. The 
stronghold is situated In the 
Army reservation. Jt ia sur- 
rounded by a steel fence 
which can be electrified and 
a ditch, The passages are 
mirrored, so that the guards 
have a two-way view, and 
the gold is kept in a steol 
and concrete vault on bed- 
rock. The 20-ton door is 
the only entrance, and 
poison gas is given off if an 
oxy-soetylene blow lamp is 
used on it. As a final pre- 
caution the vault can be 

fiooded from outside. t % ae 
ae : sinter emnnneaneene mH Nonemeemreneememnnetnrnee ms " mane 
AN IMPREGNABLE FORTRESS WHICH CONTAINS FIVE THOUSAND MILLION POUNDS’ WOKTIE OF GOLD: AN AIR VIKW 
‘OF THE UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY IN THE MILITARY RESERVATION OF FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY. 


. 


é 


Sc sg* BRE 


HOW AMERICA'S HOARD OF GOLD 16 GUARDED: OME OF THE TWO SULLET- THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE TREASURE WOUSE WHICH MR, BEVIN REGAYTS AB AN AY 
GENTRY-BOXES WHICK FLANK THE OMLY ENTRANCE TO THE GOLD DEPOSITOR AMERICAN HAMDICA! THX ARMOUR-PLATED DOOR, FITTED WITH AN ELABOKA‘'E LOCK. ) 
+ mtereneetiannl 


Las ener mantener nina yi 
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T is too much to say that the study of 
Reography with reference to strategy is 
anew Science, Statesmen and soldiers have 
not altogether ucgiccted it. The cxccutants 
in great campaigns spread over a lacge ex- 
pause of the earth’s surface could not avoid 
the subject, Napoleon provides a striking 
instance of one to whons it was familiar, He 
was a great student of maps; from them 
and an extraordinary memory for sights 
seen on bis campaigns, he was enabled to carry im his 
mind vivid pictures of slopes and surfaces, forests, the 
course and nature of rivers. With a narrower vision, the 
detail comprehended by the Archduke Charles, his frequent 
opponent, was even more complete, He saw European 
strategy in terms of the valley of the Danube, perticularly 
above the confluence with the Inn, where the crossing- 
places, established or potential, were numerous and the 
communications good, affording the commander who based 
his operations on the river oppor- 
tunities for manoeuvre from which 
he might secure a mastery over 
all Central Europe.. Other Aus- 
trian generals, like his son, the 
Archduke Albert, and Radetzky, 
saw and exploited the significance 
of the valley of the Po in like 
manner. The princes of the 
House of Savoy, about whom I 
wrote recently, founded not ouly 
their stgategy in war, but their 
whole international policy upon 
the Alps and their valleys suit- 
able to military movement. 

Yet in the days of these cap- 
tains there did not exist a con- 
ception of world gcography and 
strategy such as has now,appeared, 
and obviously there was less need 
of it, even if the technical back- 
ground had been available. ‘Lo- 
day the need is insistent, in view 
of the increased range of weapons 
and the speed of transport. Yet 
the material at the strategic 
geogtapher’s disposal, particularly 
instrumncatal survey of a high 
order of precision, lags behind 
his requirements. This aspect 
of geography, along with others, 
was recently dealt with in the 
presidential address to the British 
Association at Dundec by Pro- 
fessor Eva G. R. Taylor, entitled 
“The Geographer in War and 
Peace." She made one significant 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
GEOGRAPHY, POLITICS, AND STRATEGY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichela Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


assumed figure of the carth—and the shape of the earth is 
still to a considrrabie extent an assumption. We know 
little of its irregularities and, still more important, we do 
not know how far its figure is static. As she dryly put 
it, we cannot yet be quite certain of destroying Hollywood 
from Timbuctoo. And it is to be doubted whether, amid 
al) the nt advances of science, there is any likely to close 
the gap between desire and performance in this respect. 


Professor Taylor's study of geography leads her to a 


STATES IN THE S 
ARAB LEAGUE 


RUSSIA & RUSSIAN 


but disputable point when she (OOD euyssra st ‘AREAS 


remarked, as reported, that “‘ the 
day had passed when the pre- hoon titcos 
requisites of power could be mem PIPELINES. 
assembled under one flag by 
oversea empire-building.” 14 she 
meant that the day for expansion 
of colonial oversea holdings was 
over, one can agree with her. 
If she implied that an entity 
scattered all over the globe, as 
is the British Commonwealth, was 
more acutely threatened and 
therefore relatively weakened by 
modern developments, one can 
also agree, Yet it remains a 
fact that the scattered Commonwealth displayed great power 
in the last war and still possesses vast potential strength. 
And recently-acquired holdings, such as Okinawa in 
American hands, possess high strategic significance. 

Nor will anyone contradict the view of Professor Taylor 
that two Powers, the United States and Soviet Russia, 
and two only, now stand at the summit of strength, far 
above their nearest competitor. She suggested that assess- 
ment of their geographies had become as important as 
understanding of their ideologies, She asked a question often 
asked of late: “ How closely are they. matched?" and 
speculated whether, theoretically, a better balance would be 
obtained if by means of an alliance “ Canada were thrown 
into the scales on the one hand and the contiguous parts 
of the Middle East on the other.” She was speaking here 
in terms of metals and ores, of tiaber, auc of vil; but in 
fact, from the strictly military point of view, Canada is 
vety closely linked to the United States for the purpose of 
defence. Canada may not be a signatory to the Treaty 
of Rio de Janciro nor a member of the Pan-American 
Union, and she has no formal alliance with the United 
States for the defence of the North American continent, 
but a would-be aggressor who counted upon anything less 
than a wholeheartedly combined and co-ordinated defence 
would be making a grave mistake. And this defensive 
understanding lies at the root of the study in strategic 
geography which is now in progress, the survey of the 
great frost-bound islands which stretch for a thousand 
sniles north of Hudson Bay towards the North Pole. 
Nowhere can the revolutionary change which has come 
‘over the trend of geographical study as a result of the 
tecent developments in warfare be secn more clearly. 

Professor Taylor went on to say that geographers 
might be startled to hear it suggested that the exact size 
and shape of the earth might be clevated to the rank of 
“top secrets,” adding that the suggestion was not really 
surprising in view of the range of modern weapons, which 
proceed towards their targets on -a course following the 
bulge of the earth's surface. Their success must largely 
depend upon the accuracy with which the position of those 
targets has been determined. On the other hand, a very 
small proportion of the earth's surfacc has, up to the 
present, been the subject of a precise instrumental survey. 
And, as Professor Taylor pointed out, the " tying up” of 
the atcas covered by such exact surveys has often been 
carried out in the past by calculation based upon the 


a better balance between the 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF PALESTINE : 


OF PERSIA, IRAQ, SAUDE ARABIA AND SOVIET RUSSIA ; 


and the parts of the Middle East cont! 
pasition, id poral an importance out 





‘aylor, in an address to the British Association at 
Russia would be obtained 


$0..the USSR. 06 te, otis: 





PROFESSOR EVA G. R. TAYLOR. 


In the tial address on“ The in War and Peace” 
itish Association on Sally Taylor stremed the 
feta that “ + i Se beginning to be 
Reet “Pantset ee ene eee 
oT thinking wes rs 
iss Be king Ren if outs ; Professor and Heed of 


and Ematitus 
of London, 1944, 


conclusion which the planning staff officer has already 
learnt by hard experience but which does not occur to the 
general public. It is that bad map-making may in iteetf 
prove valuable in defence ; it serves as a sort of camou- 
flage. The future, she said, lay in photogammetry, which 
is stereoscopic surveying and mapping from the air. There 
also I fully agree with her, but my acquiescence comes to 
an end when she asserts that there is no defence against 
it. Im the case of a State with vast territories 
there surely is a defence. A country of which the frontiers 


A MAP SHOWING [7S POSITION RELATIVE TO THE OIL WELLS 
THE DARDANELLES AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The majority report of the United Nations Special Commission on Palestine which was published on August 3! 
that that country should be divided into an Arab and a Jewish State, and that the city of Jerusalem should be placed under 
the international trustesship system with the United Nations as the administrative authority. 
a vast area of the Middle East, and tho seourity of the partitioned country ery may require external tons. 
Captain Falls etates that Professor Eva G. R. 

the United States oe Soviet 


Palestine commands strategically 
in the article on this 

, speculated wheather theoredlealy 

if Canada were thrown into the scales on the one 

In ba hypothetical sre Palestine, owing to ots ‘ey 
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lie open to the visitor docs not attempt to 
keep its survey secret, When France began 
her excellent survey to replace the 1/80,000 
maps, which were so old that the railways had 
been superimposed upon them, anybody could 
obtain copies of the new 1/50,000 maps. It 
did not occur to her to keep them secret 
because it seemed so impossible to hide the 
shape of the country. But it is different 
with present -day Soviet Russia. If you obtain 
a permit to fly to Moscow—and it is something not easy 
to get——you will find that your aircraft lands at Berlin, 
probably on the Tempelhof Airport, and there takes in a 
couple of Russian wireless operators for the final stage of 
the flight. Without them, flying over Russian territory 
is not permitted, and I imagine that an aircraft which did 
50 would run a considerable risk of being shot down. 

These wireless operators cannot be considered necessary 
from the technical point of view. Flights are carried out 
‘between almost all other countries 
without the addition to the crew 
of natives of the lands flown over, 
They must be regarded a3 to 
some extent sentries over the 
aircraft and its crew and pas- 
sengers while flying over Russian 
soil. And E do not see why in 
time of peace Russia should find 
any difficulty in preventing stereo- 
scopic survey from the air, In 
war, it is another matter. Then 
it is impossible, except with over- 
whelming air ascendancy, to 
prevent passage over territory 
which an enemy desires to survey 
by high-flying and fast recon- 
naissance aircraft. Even then 
Russia would possess a great 
advantage by reason of the im- 
mensc depth of her territory. 
Whereas a survey of this type 
could be completed rapidly and 
without much danger in a small 
country such as Belgium, the risks 
would be very great in Russia, 
and cven if they were entircly 
avoided, the mere cxtent of the 
area to be covered would make 
the work very long and trying. 
1 should not mind wagering that 
the majority of the railways which 
are shown on our maps of Russia 
are marked several miles from 
their true course, and I consider 
it probable that we shall not 
progress far in the direction of 
more accurate knowledge of 
Russia in a geographical any 
moco than in a social sense for 
some time to come, 

The strategist, the tactician, 
and the military administrator 
are nowadays calling more and 
more insistently for the aid of 
the scientist. The soldier, sailor, 
and airman must realise that they 
need the assistance of the geo- 
grapher as much as that of any 
other scientific student, and the 
latter has important tasks to 
undertake. A great generation of 
British geographers has recently 
passed away, foremost among them Sir Halford Mackinder, 
whose death made relatively little stir in this country and 
whose influence in it, profound though it was in professional 
cireles, was far more extended on the Continent and, above 
all, in Nazi Germany. Our geographers are intellectually 
hanest, concerning themselves with secking the truth, 
whereas the Germans who used their ideas bent them to 
suit the Nazi creed. The strategic conceptions which the 
German geopoliticians took from Mackinder—himself inclined 
to exaggeration in his later yeara—were used to support a 
theory of the fitness of Germany for world-power and of the 
inevitability that she should assume it, which became an 
important factor in the Nazi desire for expansion and so one 
of the causes of the late war itself. We do not ask our geo- 
g@raphers to imitate them, to pass beyond the borderland of 
scientific reacarch and speculation into the region of the 
bogus, as they did. We do demand of them, on the one hand, 
turther advances in the realm of pure science and cartography ; 
on the other, the speculative and empirical study, based 
upon ascertained facts, which are called for in the higher 
geography as in the higher branches of many other sciences. 

Professor Eva Taylor pleaded that recognition of the 
regional differentiation occurring within the framework of 
the carth as a functioning organic whole should become 
part of the mental background of every thinking person. 
This is indeed a desirable goal, but one which it will take 
a long time to reach in the most favourable circumstances. 
The stratum of society which I should lke to see making a 
start along these lines is the official stratum, politicians and 
their senior advisers in the Civil Service as well as those 
of the fighting forces. If only the men who are ultimately 
responsible for policy and for the resources which axe 
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GREETED WITH SHOWARS OF PAPER AND TAPR-MACHINE STRIPS: PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN DRIVING THROUGH THE STREETS OF KIO DE JANEIRO, 
President Truman was parcel welcomed when he arrived in Rio on September 1. 


following day the Treaty of Mutual Defence drafted at the 
ter-American defence conferenceat Patropolls was signed. 


Sho 


On the 


{ qerr) 
‘ DR. LOUIS C. RIVETT. 


Died on Septernber 5, 

fifty-nine. A distii 

obstetrician, toed 
\ and sui - G 

and 


" tetric = Surgeon, | 
| Middlesex Hospital ; Senior 
Chelasa Hospital 


for Women. it} 
his life devoted bis ax to } 
furthering the interesta of } 

his branch of medicine. { 


{(RIGHT.) 
LT.-GEM, SIR J. STRELE. 


Appointed Adiutant-General 
to the Forces in succession 


entered the water at Cap 
Gris Nez at 10 am, on 
September 4 and ; 
Shakespeare Besch, Dover, { 
just betore 2 am. the fol- § 
ing day. He had a stiff 
vim against strong strong tides, 
took seven hours to 
aover the last five miles, | | 
‘ 


' i the’ D 


great events of 


THY MUMNGARIAN ELECTIONS: MR. RAKOSI, THE COMMUNIST DEPUTY PREMIER, 
RECORDING HIS VOTE (8 THE ELECTIONS WHICH BROUGHT SUCCESS TO HIS PARTY. 

held on Al 31 resulted in the Communist Party heading the 
ais wit pore than» Gad tharvotm gives wo the Coverament Coalition end a th 


yous Hoaever, “these have been allegations that 
es, Howe and ee for the Cocumunist victory. M. {stvan 


{AT THE ABOVNE BALL: 4. 


| One ‘Scotland’s socal season, the 

Gite yeat attended vy royalty, H.R.H. Princess iuaberns accompani 

as prgsent at the Ball, and they both joined in de tpedancing 
ite Sergeant,” as weli as many Scottish 
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PERSONALITIES 


AND BVENTS 


OF THE WEEK 


PEOPLE IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 


({RIGHT.) AY BOUTE FOR THE U.3.; 


{ DR. SCHUSCHNIGG AND HIS FAMILY. 


, recently left Naples for 
‘ort: with his tamily. He is to give 
Of lectures in the United States. 


-H.. PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THe } 
tpannene OF HUNTLY, PREMIER MARQUKSS OF SCOTLAND. a 


borne Ball, ™ 


tp 


presente 


SEVENTEEN CENTURIES IN ONE SEASON— 


i ON BEATING HOBRS’ 


4. 
fs 


sda atnterseenennenininantt 


(RIGHT.) 
THE DUXE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


} Unanimously elected Grand 
Master of the United Grand 
Lodge of England, the 
highest Masonic honour, tn 
succession to Sites late Earl 

h Steward 
inivernity, 
jor of Leeds 

) University, since 1938. Pas- 

} Hamentary Under-Secretary 

{ of State for the Colonies, 

\ 1943-45. 

Sagan 


' (RIGHT.} 
SIR JOHN MACFARLANE 
KENNEDY. 


{ ‘Appointed chairman of the 


jectricity Comsnissione 
in succession to Sir Cyril W. 
Hurcomb. Sir John Ken- 
nedy ia sixty-seven and 
was appolated an Elec- 
tricity Commissioner in 
pA 1934, Has been 
uty chairman of the 


Commissioners since Janu- ¢ 


ary (938. Partner in Ken- 
nedy and Donkin, Consult- 
Ing Engineers, 1906-34, 
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‘ 
\ (LET.) 
\ AIR CHIEF - MARSHAL 


SIR JOHN SLESSOR. 


To be Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College in 

succession to General Sir 
William Slim. He is fifty, 
and has been Alr Council 


\ Member for Personnel since 
April 1945. Has had a dis- 


th 
R. 


ENIS COMPTON (RIGHT) BEING CONGRAT..14/ 
RECORD AY BIR PELHAM WARNKK AT HASTINGS. 


Denis Com; for the South of v. the South Africans at Haines on Sept. 4, scored his 
amet owe mee aaalng the record of sixteen 5 three feure ining re season estab- 
8 saason has beet! ly responsible 


sevent tury of the 
lished Hobbs 


. B. scoring thi 
for victory in the County Cusrploatip. hi A the thos ot ern looks aa if 
Tom Netware forty-one year-old record of scoring 





ay yet beat 


3516 runs in a season, 
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\y MOW FOUR-AND-A-HALF THOUSAND QUEUR-JUMPERS WERE RETURNED TO TIE TAtL OF THE ni 
QUEUE: THE THRE SHIPS IN CONVOY CAMRYING THE ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS TO cies | 





AFTER A GIXTERN-DAY VOYAGE FROM PORT DE BOUC, THE OON4¥ WI@OUR, THE ¥iRsT OF TRE 
¢ CONVOY OF THREK SHIPS, BEING ESCORTED TO A MAMBURG QUAY BY A CONTROL VESSEL. 
{ 

L. 














Loaded with over four thousand Jows, attempting Megat entry into Palestine, the ~ 


President Warfield, which had slipped out of 2 French port, was taken in charge by the 
Royai Navy on July 18. She was brought into Haifa and the refugees, after some 
resistance, transferred to three British ships, the Ocean Vigour,’ Empire Rival and 
Runnymede Park. The ships then sailed for France and the passengers were given 


THE END OF AN ILL-ADVISED ATTEMP” 
HOW 4500 JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 


AS THE OOBAN VIGOUR NEARED HAMBURG : A VIEW SHOWING SOME OF THE 1400 JEWS ON BOARD, 
PART OF THE GROUP WHO UNSUCCESQFULLY ATTEMPTED ILLEGAL ENTRY INTO PALESTINE, 


THE QUAY AT WHICH THE JEWISH PASSENGEKS + 


PREPARED FOR ALL EVENTUALITIES: 
ON SEPTEMBER 8. 


OF THE OOR4N VIOOUR LANDED, PEACEFULLY FOK THE MOST PART, 


THE WAITING TRAIN AT HAMBURG, IN WHICH THE FIRST JEWS TO DISEMBARK SROM THE, 
OONAN VIGOUR WERE TAKEN TO THE CAMPS PREPARED FOR THEIR ARRIVAL, 





*¢ 





every opportunity to land at Port de Bouo. The British Government then announced 


. that since these refugees. were unwilling to return to the country from which they 


had embarked gnd which was ready to take them back, they would therefore be taken 
to the only place where there was convenient accommodation within British’ juris- 
diction—Germany. The three ships accordingly left Port de Bouo on August 22, and 
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TO FORCE GREAT BRITAIN’S HAND: : ; 7 
WERE RETURNED FROM PALESTINE. 











THE FIRST OF THE THREE SHIPS TRANSPORTING JEWS BACK FROM PALKSTINE IN DOCK: THE , 
OCEAN VIGOUR SEEN ALONGSIDE A HAMBURG QUAY, WHERK SHE TIED UP ON SLPTEMBEK 7. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OOBAN ¥/G0UZ BOUND FOR HAMBURG: A FEW BRITISH SOLDIERS CAN 
Be SURN IN THE BOWS. NINETY MEN OF THE 6TH AIRBORNE DIVISION ACCOMPANIED EACH SHIP. 


eau ota tananaunananenunmmemnanananneeounain ar onan nye nnem nen mn 


\ NISSEN HUTS AT POPPENDORF CAMP: HERE, AND AT AM STAW, PREPARATIONS WERE 
, MADE FOR THK 4500 JEWS WHO REFUSED TO LAND IN FRANCE. 


Rote dee wesc helen g 
nae 
acts a a 





CAMP, OF THE PART-HUTTED, PART-TENTED : ONK OF THE PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY IN “OPERATION O4gI8"" (THE RECEPTION IN yn 

ae pepe aioe ton vie fowa Saou THE THREE SHIPS. GERMANY OF THE PORT DE BOUC JEWS): ERECTING A SKARCHLIGHT IN PUPPENDORE came hy 

iB 7 Meow 1 wma 
the first of the three, the Ocean Vigour, tied up at a Hamburg quay on September 7. excluded and no photographs were to be taken until after the disembarkation was under 
In Germany the preparatioris to receive them, called for convenience sake “‘ Operation way. With the first ship this proosss began at 6.55 a.m. on Sept. 8. The majority 
Oasis,” wore full and elaborate. Two camps, part-hutted, part-tented, were prepared landed peacefully though sullenly, but abou: 60' recaicitrants created some distur- 


at Poppendorf:and Am Staw. The disembarkation arrangements were designed to bance. The previous day, at the Jewish D.P. camp at Belsen, there bad been two 
{ve ‘the Jews an opportunity of landing without losing “face.” The Press were demonstrations. in which. among other items, Mr. Bevin's effigy was Surned. 
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HOW FIGHTER PILOTS CAN BE SHOT TO SAFETY: A N. 


Lh THE MOOD 18 JETTISONED AND THE FILOT PLACES BTR 
RESTH AMD PULLS DOWN THE FACH-BLIND ; 
QUN AMD RELEASES THE SEAT, AS SERN IN) TRE 


Drawn py our Speciac Artist, G. H. Davis, with 





THE PILOT-EJECTION SEAT: DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING AN INVENTION WHEREBY A PILOT IS THI 


On August 29 the first man to be ejected from an aircraft travelling at over 
500 m.p.h. made a safe descent from a Gloster Meteor jet fighter over the R.A.F. 
airfield at Chalgrove, near High Wycombe. This test of a new apparatus designed 
to enable pilots to escape from high-speed aircraft was carried out by Mr. Bernard 
Lynch, an employee of Martin-Baker Aircraft, the inventors of the device which 


has now been adopted for all R.A.F. jet-propelled fighters. The pilot-ejection seat 
is thrown clear of the aircraft by means of a piston-gun and a small explosive charge. 
The inner piston is attached to the seat, and the other is fixed to the aircraft. A 
second charge is fired as the cylinders begin to move apart, which tends to smooth 
off the violence of the initial shock. The first charge is fired at the moment when 
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ESCAPE DEVICE FOR USE IN JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT. 


JPRERATION OF MARTIN-BAKER Arncrarr Company, Lp. 


4. AUER A PREE PALL POR A. CERTAIN. SHRIAMGK ‘ME WIDOT mas PULLED 
COMD (OR RELEASE LEVER) AND OFERED BtS OW} PARACHUTE WHILE, 16” 
we: euecENT 





I CLEAR OF HIS FALLING AIRCRAFT WHEN TRAVELLING AT SPEEDS IN EXCESS OF 500 MPH. 


ie pilot pulls down the face-blind which must be used for protection owing to 
@ Bpood of the aircraft and the speed of the ejection. To prevent the soat turning 
rer and over in the air, a small parachute or drogue is provided, and this is pulled 
it by a scoond gun firing a tubular weight attached to it. This gun is operated 
- a Line attached to the aircraft, which is freed from the seat immediately it has 


actuated the trigger, and when the seat is well clear. The pilot then abandon= 
the seat and falls clear before pulling the rip-cord of his own parachute. In the test 
a 28-ft. parachute was attached to the seat, but for the standard seats for the R.A.F. 
a drogue is fitted as shown in our illustrations. The complete descent from 12,{01 ft. 
occupied just five minutes, and Mr. Lynch experienced no difficulty wh:.t«ver. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF MOTORING: THE R.A.C.'s JUBILEE 
CELEBRATED IN A CONCOURS D’‘ELEGANCE. 


ROAD ELEGANCE OF TO-DAY: A 1947 MODEL 30-H.P, ALLARD CAR, A MODERN OPEN 
CAR WHICH WON AN AWARD IN 17S CLASS AT THE REGENT'S PARK OONOOURS D'HLBOLNOR. 


THE AUTOMOBILE RLRGANCE OF FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO: AN ENTRY IN THE R.A 
CONCOURE DRLAGANOCH, MR. T. W. LIGHTROOT'S 12-H.P. ARROL JOHNSTON (190 


 eneaiaaniniatieniplamemamaaammenaeaemmimabotimmtere ite 


CARS OF THE 1905-1915 DECADE BEING AS$ESSED FOR ELEGANCE AND CONDITION AS THEY FARADED “ had 
i 4 a BABY CAR OF FORTY-FOU! YEA $ 
BEFORE THE JUDGES 1N THE K.A.C. JUBILEE PARADE IN REGENT’S PARK ON SEPTEMBER 6. OF 1903 VINTAGE, AN GOS ARDULR Ge: aca paieceiecha had 
CONCOURS BBLAGANOR IN REGENT'S PARK, 


ean names tea 


NOSTALGIC IN THEIR LINES AND SPLENDID IN THEIR BRABE; CARS OF THE EDWARDIAN RECALLING THE DAYS WHEN MOTORING WAS AN ADVENTUROUS AND GLAMQROUB 
AGE AWAITING THE SUAVEY OF THK JUDGES OF 1947 IN THE B.A.C. RALLY, PURSUIT; A 1907 PHOMIX IN THE PARADE: AT THE B.A.c. comvOURE BWELSGANCE 


On September 6 tho Royal Automobile Club celebrated its Jubilee with a Concours and panache in an otherwise peaceful wor! possi! 

@Etégance in Rogent’s Park. Despite the shadow cast over the occasion by the in addition, cars of the years Derwesa ro peg oe ‘nase. Pies te and 
approaching petrol cuts, more than a hundred cars of all ages were entered and Rolls-Royoes were outstanding. Among the cars of to-da; elegant Allarde Arm 
paraded before the judges. As always, the old cars had a great reception from the atrong-Siddeleys and an Alfa-Romeo received awards. The Fubiles period, fi mn 1997 
crowds of spectators, whether as receiving the acclaim elways awarded to veterans up to the present day, was fully represented, and the case for “smart t He it” 
still halo and hearty or as representing an age when motoring personified adventure against “functional stream-lining” was deployed in alll ita aspects. Pre es 
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FROM STEAM TO. GAS IN 


FIFTY YEARS: MARINE TURBINE DEVELOPMENT. 


SRPTEMBER x88: THE FIRST STRAM-TURBINE VESSEL AT FULL SPRED—THE TORPEDO-BOAT TURBINIA WAS 100 FT. LONG AND PROPELLED BY STEAM DRIVEN AGAINST THB FANS - 
OF SPRCIALLY MADE WHEELS ON THE THREE PROPSLLER-SHAFTS WHICH ROTATED THE SCREWS. 


SEPTEMEER 1947: THE FIRST GAS-TURBINE VESSEL AT SPRED—M.C.B. 2009, A TRIPLE-SCREW 1i0-FT. CRAFT PITTED WITH A MARINE CAS-TURBINE WHICH DRIVES THE CONVENTIONAL 
; SHAFT AMD SCREW WITH AM OUTPUT RATED AT 3500 SHAFT HORSE-POWRR. 


Nearly fifty yeare ago “The [iustrated London News” published the above photograph 
of the first vessel to be driven by a steam-turbine. It was the torpedo-boat Twrbinia, 
whore “ newly-lavanted engine with no cylinder, or fly-wheel, or etaborate system of 
valves and rods and pistons,” made by C. A. Parsons and Co. Lt developed a 
‘apeed of 36 knots, On September 3, 1947, the first vessel to be driven by a marine 


instead of ateam, is used to rotate the turbine and the powor frorn the jet .» con- 
verted into a rotary motion tc drive the conventional ehaft and propels. The 
Admiralty are experimenting further with this type of propuision and a marine 
gas-turbine suMficiently powerful to propel an escort vessel is under construction, 


gas-turbine—M.G.B. 2009—made a test run off Portarnouth. In the gas-turbine, gas, 


On this page we bridge half-a-century's progress in the developme..! of turbine 
propulsion and record pictorially two outstanding events. 
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XPLOSIONS AND RATIONS: NEWS EVENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEA. 


DESTROYED IN ORDER THAT THE RIVER MAY HAVE AN UNIMPEDED FLOW WHEN RUNNING AFTER THE EXPLOSION : THE RUINS OF THE INVERALMOND DAM, SHOWING (IN BACKGROUND) 
HIGH IN THE WINTEK MONTHS: A VIEW OF THE BLOWING-UP OF THE INVERALMOND DAM THE RETAINING WALL STILL STANDING; AND (IN FRONT) GREAT BLOCKS OF CONCRETE 
ON THE RIVER ALMOND, IN PEATHSHIRE. FROM THE DAM ITSELF. 


SPECTATORS HURRYING TO SEK THR DAMAGE DONE 
TO THK FLAK+ TOWER IN THE BERLIN TIERGARTEN, 
On August 30 an attempt was made to blow up the fiak-towe: In the 


Berlin. juatyarton te which S000 penple shelteced during a Nar git THE DISEMBOWELLED, CRACKED, BUT STILL STANDING, FLAK- TOWER 1x SHOWING THR STEEL DOORS FORCHD OPEN BY THE BLAST: THE 


ol bom! Me " 
Getonation of 50,000 Ib, of T.N.T. left. the walls still standing, BERRI, TEM ay uwnciurrien oun: margaret moles enue, aoe TEERUARTER FLAK:TOWER APTER Yes UNKUCCESIMUL AtteNrT 


“WE WANT MORE BREAD OF BETTER QUALITY’: THE KEYNOTE OF A PARIS DEMONSTRATION, IN 
WHICH A REPORTED 700,000 WORKERS GATHERED AT THE CHAMPS DE MARS ON SEPTEMBER 5. 
BHORT BUT WIDESPREAD STRIKES INCREASED THE CROWDS. 
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TOPICAL EVENTS IN BRITAIN AND ABROAD: 
A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEWS. 


m - 
red iC aes 


(uurt.) BRADY To DescaxD ‘ ae i ° 

geo rr. INTO) (GAPING k 

OMvEL: Da. D. &. PRICE. 

LEEDS UNIVERSITY PATED- 

LOGIST, INVESTIGATING THE 

DINCOVERY OF A GRELETON 
IN THE POT-HOLE. 





pt had to 60 ft. 
a “bo’sun’s chair.” 


{atomy.) FARPARING POR 
‘TME DESCENT INTO GAPING 
GRYLL : POLICE AND THEIR 
WELPERS AT THE TOF OF 
THE POT-MOLR WHERE A 
SKELETON WAS FOUND. 
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A SYMPTOM OF THE FRUSTRATION AND RESTRICTIONS IN POST-WAR BRITAIN: A SECTION OF THE LARGK CROWD WHICH 
ATTENDED A COMMUNIST RALLY (8 HYDE PARK ON SEPTEMBER 7, WITH A MODEL OF PIT-HEAD GRAK IN THE RIGHT 
BACKGROUND TO GIVE THE TRUK KKY TO ARITAIN’S FUTURE PROSPERITY. 


VESSEL FOR SALE 
ONE (1) BATTLESHIP 


LOCATION: Commenweatth Pier 1, Seer Becton, Mae. 


hesaghed Unt BO 
“ Compisis Detaile Ask jor Fm one ry Prd 7 
Ectianted Weight . 90400 Tou ! 





New Yark Maval Shipyard 
Bidg. #3, itth Fleor, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
CUmberland 6-4500, Ear, 1355 





<3 
P) 
“ 
a 
ry 
7 
« 
“ 





PIT-HEAD ORAR IN HYDE PARK: IN SPITE OF THE COAL AM UNUSUAL ADVERTISEMENT—-A BATTLESHIP FOR SALE: BEGINNING TO DISMANTLE AND BREAK UP A FAMOUS OLD 

CRIGIA THERE 16 NO INTENTION TO MINE COAL IN THE (TOP) THE ADVERTIBEMENT WHICH APPEARED IN AMERICAN BATTLESHIP: SHIPRREAKERS ABOARD WARSPITE, WHICH LIES 

HXART OF LONDON, AND THE MODEL 15 TO FORM A NEWSPAPERS RECENTLY; AND (BELOW) THE U.8.8. #27 STRANDFD IN FFUSSIA COVE, NEAR MARAZIDON, CORNWALL, 

BANOSTAND DURING ‘THE MINKE COMES TO TOWX” MEXICO, BUILT IM 1918 AND NOW OFFERED FOR SALE NAVING GONE ASHORE DURING A GALE WHEN KING TOWED 
TO THK WIGHEST BIDDEX as SCRAr. TO THE BREAKEKS'’ YAKD. 


EXWIBITIOM WHICH WAS DUK TO OPEN OM SEPTEMBER It. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. é 


HEDGEHOG DEATHS ON THE ROAD. 


RAVELLING by car along one of the main roads out of Loadon on a morning in 
mid-August we passed a hedgehog lying in the road, neatly decapitated by a 
passing car. The injury was obviously fresh, and must have taken place a few hours 
vefere. Farther on was another hedgehog. The injury in this case showed, however, 
that the wheel had passed over the middle of the body. As we proceeded, more and more 
evidence of the slaughter was seen. In fifty miles not fewer than twenty freshly-killed 
carcases Were seen and, in addition, the dried remains of the victims of previous nights. On 
the same stretch of road the bodies of other animals were seen: two rabbits and a mouse. 
The driver of the car commented that there was nothing new in this; that he 
had seen inany more than this on other roads leading to the south coast. He had 
no pretensions to a special interest in natural history, so it may be presumed that 
the deaths of hedgehogs on the road must have been striking to have caught his attention 
so firmly. From the comments of other drivers, it seems that this is not far from 
the truth, and that the road casualtics in this specics of insectivore are unduly heavy. 
The figures of all the carcases seen in this 50-mile 
stretch of road are interesting : 20 hedgehogs, 2 rabbits, 
1 mouse, All three animals are nocturnal or mainly so, 
and, we may presume, each is as likely to cross a main 
road at night as the others. It might even be more 
nearly true to say that more rabbits will croas a given 
stretch of road in a giver time, since they are the more 
abundant. It is highly probable, therefore, that in an 
absolute sense a far higher proportion of the hedgehogs 
crossing the roads are killed than of any other of our 
common vertebrates, 

Is apeed the answer? In dodging & moving car the 
chances are as much in favour of a swiftly-moving 
animal running into or under the wheels as of a slowly- 
maving animal not being able to get out of the way of 
them. In fact, the odds should be on the slower beast 
having the wheels pass harmlessly either side of it. ‘The 
case is difficult to argue on the slender evidence avail- 
able, At all events, a hedgehog can travel at some six 
iniles an hour, which is faster than the average adult 
human being can run-even to evade a motor-car! 

An American biologist commented recently on the 
high death-rate of the skunk on the roads in the 
States, and offered the following cxplanation, A skunk 
is fearless ; il neither fights nor runs away. Nor need 
it do cither since it is endowed with the ability to 
throw out an offensive odour, a sort of combined defen- 
sive barricade and smoke-scrcen, sufficiently repellent 
to keep any would-be attacker at bay. A method of 
defence so effective has caused the skunk to rely 
implicitly on its stink-screen. So, when a car bears 
down on it, the animal stands still and puts up its 
Protective barrage. And that is that. 

Does the heclgehog provide 2 parallel case? It is 
a.common observation that only the most determined 
dog, or a hunger-desperate fox, or the hardy badger 
will persist in attacking it. It is also a common observa- 
tion that at the first alarm, as when a human being 
comes suddenly upon it within two or three paces, the 
animal's first move is to drop its head between its paws 
and stay motionless. If the danger does not matetialise, 
if the human observer, for example, stays quiet, the 
hedgehog will raise its head after a minute or so and 
proceed on its legitimate business. But, with the head 
lowered, it can quickly roll into a ball of prickles at any 
more imminent danger. Like the skunk, it is fearless, 
lulled into a sense of security by its protective palisade. 
Like the skunk, it docs not run away or seek safety in 
evasive action. Its very impregnability proves to be 
its greatest vulnerability, however, when the enemy ts 
a travelling automobile. The decapitated corpse first 
mentioned secms now to be elevated to the rank of first- 
class evidence ; it would seem that the owner was halted, 
porhaps, in the act of putting its head between its 
paws, when disaster overtook it. 

Whether any or all of the speculations or implications 
dealt with are correct, it remains that during the summer 
nights at least, hundreds of hedgehogs must meet a prema- 
ture end on our roads, and the question naturally arises : 
what are the chances of the road casualties reducing per- 
coptibly the total hedgehog population of this country ? 

According to the records, these animals appear to 
have been subjected to persecution since time im- 
memorial, either for food, or because of delinquencies real 
or imagined, or from prejudices arising out of supersti- 
tions of various sorts. Millais, writing in 1904, remarks, 
however, that the hedgehog “‘ is everywhere common in 
spite of constant peraecution by farmers and game- 
keepers,”” Moreover, there is abundant evidence that not 
only have the numbers increased in the last hundred 
years, but that during that time the beast has increased 
its range even in the British Isles. In other words, the 
species appears to be on the upgrade. There are several 
similar cases ta be found in the British fauna alone, and 
examination of these leads to the impression, again diffi- 
cult to argue for want of exact evidence, that there is a 
period in the life-history of a species when it seems to be 
endowed with a vitality against which persecution 
is ineffective. As though the species were in the 
full flush of youth and able’ to meet and surmount 
difficulties and dangers with ease. Correspondingly, 
on the other hand, there are species, which appear to be in their decline, for which even a 
moderate amount of persecution has meant rapid extinction. 

Perhaps the explanation is of a different kind, however, for the hedgehog has relatively 
few natural enemies, and combines with this a high rate of fecundity. A pair of hedgehogs 
will produce a litter of five to seven, twice a year, the first during the period from the 
end of April to June, and the second from the beginning of August to the beginning 
of October. Sexual maturity is attained in a matter of months. Clearly under these 
circumstances something other than attacks from a few carnivores, or the efforts by man 
himself, must be at work to maintain a natural Dalance of population or the British Isles 
would long ago have been overrun by this species alone. Although we have little data to 
g° upon, it is probable, as is usually the case, that a high rate of multiplication goes hand 
in hand with a short span of life. It is probable also that, as ie again usually the case, 
there is a constant fluctuation in numbers : that as the hedgehog population of a given area 
rises, there comes the inevitable wave of disease to restore the balance. 

It seems likely, then, that a future Millais may write in 2004 that the hedgehog ‘is 
evecywhere common in spite of constant persecution by farmers and gamckeepets, and the 
casualtics caused by motorists.” Mavaice Burrow, D.Sc. 








OF MODERN ROAD TRAFFIC: 


numerous. 
broad would be considerable, 
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AN AXIWAL WHOSE INATINCTIVE NZACTION TO DANCER MAKES IT A COMMON VICTIM 

TRE HEDGEHOG (Erinacews Ewropans), WHICH IN THE 

LAST HUNDRED YRARS HAS INCRRABED IN WUMBERS AND RXYENDED ITS RAWOE IN 
THE MxITISH ISLES. 

The hedgehog has long enjoyed « relative Immunity from attack by reason of its for- 

midable armour of spines. Possibly as a result of this it is talliny 

but unintentional attack from vehicular ‘ 


Zoological Society of London copyright photograph. 





A UTTER OF MEWLY-BORM REDGEROGE—A 
A LITTER OF FIVE TO SEVEN TWICE A YAR. an 
At thia stage of development the characteristic spines are soft, fexible and much less 
‘Were it otherwise, the diMculties coatronting the. mother in caring for her 
In other words, we have ade 
in the development of a specislised structure. 
Photograph by Harold Bastin. 





A COMMON VICTIM OF ROAD TRAFFIC IM THE UNITED STATES: THE FEARLESS SKUNK, 
WHICH NEITHER FIONTS WOR RUNS AWAY, BUT DEFEND OM ITS ABILITY TO THROW 
OUT AN OFFENSIVE COOUR FOR PROTECTION. 

The skunk has a different form of protection from that possessed by hedgehogs. Never- 

theless, both animals fearless as a result of dependence 
_ fhe the same high death-rate from modern rosd 
Photograph by F. W. Bond, F.R.PS. 
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PNY NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 





FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


© of this week's novels may be called “ ordiuary,” while the other two provide a 

specialised kind of thrill. First, “ The Undertaker's Wife,’’ by Theodora Benson 
(Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.)—in that sense ordinary, but in that alone. For within its class, and in 
a quiet way, it Jeans to strangeness ; the shape is odd, suggesting more of an inner pattern 
than one can precisely make out. 

Joe Honeysett is the pious, thoughtful and loving child of austere but loving parents ; 
he is going to be an undertaker, like his father before him. Chad, the vicar’s son, is going 
to be a great scholar, and to bring his father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. For the 
vicar and his wife are not loving, and their boy has grown up a child of sin, a brilliant rebel 
with a hatred of all mankind. Yet total solitude, be finds at school, is too lonely ; and 
his election falls on sturdy little Joe. They are friends for Hfe. 

The third in the triangle has no acquaintance with books or theory, nor yet with 
Sudstock and its ways. Lil is a slum child, and a child of feeling. She longs to please 
and give what is wanted, only it seems to her, very young, that one can never tell ; and 
selfish giving, the attempt at power, is abhorrent to 
her. Lil is going to be a woman of easy virtue, no 
doubt of that, But her dream is love, a state of 
knowing and having what is wanted on either side. 
She has enjoyed something like it with her sister 
Rose, and one day it will be made periect. 

Each of these three takes the destined path—for 
Joe, his father's trade, which is to him religion and 
poetry; for Chad, success at Oxford; for Lil, the 
hand-to-mouth of immediate pleasure. She has a 
wild, native charm, a generous obligingness—and yet 
she docs not give satisfaction, or not for long. Perhaps 
she is not grasping enough. And then Chad falls in 
with her, and it appears that the day has come. But 
no, she is not “dangerous or grasping enough for Chad. 
There can, it seems, be no reciprocity —so there is 
only pleasure. And Chad has shipwrecked his career 
at the siren’s challenge ; and faithful Joe has lodged 
his ideal of happiness in a dough-faced girl who will 
not marry an undertaker, Whereupon the solid Joe 
goes to pieces. It is Lil who saves him, not gladly, 
but because, for once, the demand is clear and can 
be met. Though she makes a poor wife by any 
standards, Joe has regained the path, and even Chad, 
a lonely, vital, wnregenerate failure, comes home to 
Sudstock after all. The evening of their lives is tacked 
on—uniess by virtue of that inner pattern—as a kind 
of long, extrancous episode ; but the texture all through 
is rare and pleasing. It has thought, variety, a kind 
and individual, unsentimentatised view of character, 
and a really charming heroine. One does not meet 
these Jast every day. % 

In ‘Prelude to a Certain Midnight,” by Gerald 
Kersh (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), the thrill is very special 
indeed, Gerald Kersh has a way with horror and the 
psychological underworld—with the kind of theme 
that holds one by repulsion, Here its centre is the 
Bar Bacchus. People have ijeft off going there; they 
say the atmosphere has changed. And there is no 
doubt that Catchy, the one survivor of its good times, 
has changed abominably. Once she was beautiful and 
loved. She was kind and giving. She only asked to 
be “good for you,” and waa always best to the 
neurotic, the disesteemed. Now, Catchy is a squalid 
ruin—drunken, of course, and generous in vain, for 
no one likes to be seen with her. She goes about with 
expression of “‘crary tragedy"’—and with 
something on her mind. She tries to tell you ; it is 
like a how! in the dark. Anyone but Mrs, Sabbatani, 
the tailor’s widow, would have thrown her out long 
ago, for she lives in filth and never pays. What went 
wrong with Catchy? What went wrong with the 
Bar Bacchus ? 

And the Sabbatanis, Mrs. Sabbatani used to be 
snug and preposterous, with a husband and a sweet 
little girl. Then little Sonia died hideously. Her 
father broke his heart, the business has gone tu 
nothing, and the mother is left alone—with Catchy. 

The police have no clues and scarcely any hope ; 
it is not so easy to pick out a sex-maniac. Only 
Asta Thundersley, the beefy, blustering, preposterous 
female Quixote, declines to leave it at that. The 
murderer knew the Sabbatanis, and very likely through 
the Bar Bacchus ; she will give a party for the crowd, 
and he will somehow betray himself. The party is 
given, the murderer is present. But nothing happens. 

We cannot care for his identity, since all are 
strangers alike. We cannot really understand him. 
Catchy's part in the affair may be psychology, but it 
is not art. The ending may be probable, but it is not 
satisfactory. In sbort, the story as a story does not 
come off. The book is kept alive by its digressions, its 
horrid theme, and the exuberance of its virtuosity, 

“ This Other Eden,"’ by Catherine Gaskin (Collins ; 
98. 6d.), is once more “ordinary,” though with a 
surprising feature; it was written by an Austrelian 
girl of sixteen. ‘ 

To say that an experienced novelist might be proud 
of it is rather too much. The lovely Nicole, child of 
Brooklyn, has inherited a grudge against England and - 
its stately homes, However, as a young girl she returns 
to her father's people—and society can never have been more devastated. She might marry 
anyone. She falls in love with an American doctor, but feels it greater to avenge herself on 
the lordly house for which her mother was thought unsuitable. Yet, after all, the choice 
proves too hard, and at the scandalously last moment she recoils into happy marriage, 
Then comes the war, and an opportunity to have it both ways. 1 can’t pretend that 
Nioole, or society, or the stately homes are very like lifa, or that the story has much 
direction. But it keeps going on, and shifts from scene to scone with great boldness, and a 
very creditable air of sophistication. Many writers of mature age have done much wore, 

“ The Deadly Diary,’’ by William DuBois (Macdonald ; 8s, 6d.), presents a normal kind 
of thrill, Larry Ray, the “ columnist,” is on the ave of publishing his diary, which no ons 
has read, but which is widely understood to be vitriolic, However, in the nick of time 
some cautious person bumps off the publisher and disappears with the only manuscript. 
Larry, meanwhile, has retreated to an island in Florida, whither all the suspects chase 
after him, to plead for silence in the next veraton—Larry says it will begin by naming the 
murderer, In these conditions, more blood must be expected and is duly spilt. But the 
Story, though fast and far from tame, bas a certain quality of “ nioaness,” and the 
feparter-hero is not just a tough guy. K. Jorn. 
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NEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN 
OF HUMAN EVOLUTION: 
STERKFONTEIN DISCOVERIES 
OF SURPASSING IMPORTANCE . 


Continwed.} 
and is also absent in the primitive anthropoid jaw, 
Proconaul, found by Leakey at Rusinga and recently 
figured in The Illustrated London News (August 24, 
1946). It is also absent in our Sterkfontein ape-man 
jaw, With the jaw-bone we alzo got much of an 
arm-bone and = shoulder-biad On August | we dis- 
covered part of another skeleton which gave us a 
nearly perfect pelvis and, with it,:much of w thigh. 
bone, a tibia or lower leg-bone, and a number of ribs, 
some vertebre, and a portion of a akull very badly 
crushed, The pelvis is quite as important ax the Jaw, and 
ie further confirms the view that the Sterkfontoin ape- 
“ man is almost human and that it walked on {ts hind-legs. 
e = oie SE —_ In Fig. 3 it will be seen that the illum, or upper part of the 
¥IG. 1. NEW EVIDENCE IN THE CHAIN OF MAN'S EVOLUTION: PART OF THE JAW OF A MIDDIMCAGKD MACE APE-MAN, pelvis, in Plesianthropus is almost oxactly like that of the 
DISCOVERED AT STERKFONTEIN ON JUNK 24 (VIEWED FROM ABOVE}. THE WEARING-DOWN OF THE CANINE TOOTH {Continual below, 
JGGESTS A HUMAN RATHER THAN SIMIAN MODE OF KATING, (SIDE VIKW MELOW.) (Nateral sise.) 


ceased cee ee eee 


fossil ape-men at Sterkfoniein and Kromdraai, in South 
Africa (of which the latest previous report appeared in 
our issue of May 17), and his most vecent discovery 
(veported om this page) provide some of the most striking 
of ' missing link” evidence. It was to these discoveries 
i that Professor W, E. Le Gros Clark referred when he said 
s \ recently to the British Association meeting: “. . . there 
\ seems nothing to prectude the idea that this group provided 
the basis of that from which man derived. . . . It és 
obvious that these fossils are of surpassing importance ts 
the study of man's evolution.” The following note, by 
Dr. Robert Broom, F.R.S., of the Transvaal Museum, 
and My, J. T. Rodinson, describes and discusses the 
latest finds. 


N The TIiustrated London News of May 17 a pre- 
\ Ilminary announcement was made of the discovery 
\ at Sterkfontein, in the Transvaal, of the perfect skull 
of an elderity female Sterkfontein ape-man, Plesian- 
thropws. Numerous photographs were given of the 
cave, and of the skull sm site after the outer half had 
been split off, and of the skull partly removed from 
the matrix. Since then the skull has been almost 
completely cleared of rock, and all detalis of the anatomy 
ean now be made out. It proves to be amazingly 
human. On June 24 a discovery of almost as great 
importance was made at a spot only about 10 ft. from 
that at which the skull was found. This Is the lower 
Jaw, with all the teeth, of a middle-aged male. One 
side of the jaw is almost perfect, though the right side 
is much crushed. The jaw is of the greatest interest 
as the teeth are all much 


FIG. 2, A SIDE VIEW OF THE LOWER JAW OF THE LARGE APE-MAN RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT STRRKFONTHIN. IT 18 NOT 


A ANON ULI tRNA MO 
UNLIKE HEIDELBERG MAN, THOUGH THE MOLAR TEETH 4RE LARGER AND THE FRONT, OR INCIGOR, TEETH SMALLY! : 


\ 


\ 
N 


worn, and the canine or r 


eyes tooth is worn down 
in line with the other 
teeth (Fig. 2). This is 
a human character. In 
the apes the large canines 
lock, and an antero- 
posterior movement of 
the jaw 1s practically tm- 
possible. In the young 
ape-man the canines may 
for a time have locked, 
but clearly they soon 
came to grind against 
each other and to becomes 
practically human in wear. 
Though the back part of 
the jaw is present in the 
counter-slab, it has not 
yet been removed and 
placed with the main front ° 
portion. The jaw (Figs. 1 
and 2) will be seen to be 
not very unlike that of. 
Heidelberg man, though 
the molar teeth are larger 
and the front, or incisor, 
teeth gre smaller. The 
fi of the Jaw does not 
slope backwards as in the 
apes, and even in Ptit- 
down man. There is a 
Httle knob on the lower 
part of the middie line in 
front. It looks Uke. the 
beginning of a chin. In 
the apes there is betwoen 
the two halves of the jaw 
a bony plate which joins 
them. This ts called the 
almian shelf, It is absent 
in most types of man, 
[Continuad above. 


3. A DISCOVERY WHICH GOES FAR TO ESTABLISH THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE oF THE STERKPONTEIN APE-MAN 
PLESIANTHROPUE: (une) A NEWLY-FOUND STERKFONTEIN PELVIS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF A BUSHMAM (RIGHT) 


AND A CHIMPANZER (CENTRE). (1-yrd Natural site.) 


THIS JAW HAS NO SIMIAN SHELF, ine. f 
ad 


Bushman, and very unlike 
that of the ohimpanzes, 
It may be mentioned that 
no other ape or monkey 
is known with a broad 
human-like fiium. The 
lachium, or lower part. is 
a little less typically 
human, This is fortunate, 
as otherwise doubters 
would have said that the 
ilium is that of a man, but 
the ischium shows that it is 
not quite man. It is the 
pelvis of a higher primate 
that, like man, walked 
on its hind-legs. The 
being who had this pelvis 
was x female who stood 
about 4 it. in helght or a 
Kittle less. The female 
drain in the good skull 
welhaye (The Illustrated 
London News of May 17} 
was only about 420 cc. 
in size; but the male who 
had the large jaw (Figs. t 
and 2) must have had a 
very muok Inrger brain-- 
probably 650 wc., “1 pos- 
sibly even 700 c:.—and 
have thus nearly come 
into the human range. 


Vout snaaemmaianecn': 11 veuimvamnietaannnn 
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“ SNOW-WHITE ” 


HTS is the story of what is undoubtedly a unique 
occurrence, the story of a newly-born polar bear 
being adopted by human beings in an attempt to keep it 
alive and bring it up in the surroundings of a human 
dwelling. Jt happened at Prague, Czechoslovakia, in the 
year 1942, in the midst of the Second World War. The 
attempt proved succcssful and provided a number of most 
valuable observations and precise data, while it also pro- 
duced a whole serics of surprises of manifold character, 
for it was, of course, NOt possible to anticipate all the diffi- 
culties it would entail, nor indecd, on the contrary, all the 
picasure and satisfaction which such a venture can bring 
with it, 

1t happened that in the Zoological Gardens at Prague 
a pair of polar bears were kept which practically every 
year, towards the end of November or in the early half of 
December, had young, but either were unable or did not 
know how to rear them. The young bears invariably died 
withix a few days of their 
birth, obviously because the 
mother bear had no milk. In 
course of time, endeavours were 
made at artificial feeding and 
rearing, the young ones being 
taken from the mother as soon 
as possible after birth. 

All such previous attempts, 
though unsuccessful, contributed 
to our knowledge of the con- 
ditions which might improve 
the prospect of rearing such 
young by artificial means. For 
example, it was found that 
newly-born polar bears are for 
at least two months after birth 
unusually liable to contract 
infections which do not occur 
in polar regions, particularly 
influenza and other = similar 
affections of the respiratory 
organs, and that during that 
period they require, most sur- 
prisingly, great warmth in their 
immediate surroundings. It was 
also ascertained that an animal 
“wet nurse,” a bitch or other 
animal, does not repre- 
sent an ideal medium for rearing 
newly-born bears, partly because 
of the short period for which 
they have milk and partly 
because at the time of the 
year when polar bears are usually 
born there are no nursing bitches 
to be had; while, finally, there 
is the danger of bringing in- 
fection or skin or abdominal 
parasites into contact with the 
young bears. 

Vt was therefore possible, on 
the basis of these experiences, 
to arrange and prepare on some- 
what better lines the attempt 
that was made in the year 1942. 
It was decided beforehand, for 
example, that the young Dears 
should be reared in the house 
of the Superintendent of the 
Zoo, who was a veterinary sur- 
gcon and whose wife consented 
to take personal charge of the 
nursing and upbringing of the 
little ones, A small room was 
chosen, and it was decided to 
maintain by central heating a 
regular temperature of 25 deg, C, 
that the air should be disinfected 
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THE POLAR BEAR CUB WHICH GREW UP IN A CITY FLAT. 
By JAN VLASAK, M.V.D. 
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The remaining cub, 
however, did splen- 
didly. The gencrat 
scheme which had been 
devised soon showed 
a: number of short- 
comings and it was 
therefore necessary to 
adjust the treatment 
from time to time according to the knowledge and 
experience now being acquired. For example, there 
were the difficulties in the matter of feeding. 

At first feeding every two hours in the day and every 
three hours in the night was tried, and in general this 
was a success, as the little bear very quickly accustomed 
itself to this programme, and as meal-time approached, 
announced the fact itself by powerful squeals. This pro- 
gramme had to be kept up for a full seven weeks before the 
cub was abie at its final evening meal at about 1x p.m. to 
take enough food to enable it to sleep without waking up until 
5 Or 6 o’clock in the morning. Even then it had still to 
be fed every two hours during the day ; that is, cight times 
a day, and it was only at the end of cleven weeks—from 
the seventy-ninth day—that the feeding could be fixed 
at five times a day. 

At the end of twenty-one weeks—from the 148th 
day—the meals were reduced to four a day, and at 





INTEREST YO SCIENTISTS AND ANIMAL LOVERS: THE FEMALE 
“ SNOW-WHITE,” WHICH WAS SUCCESSFULLY REARED IW A FLAT IN FRAGUE IN 1942 AND HERE SEEN WHEN IT 
WAS QUITE HELFLESS, BLIND AMD DEAF. 
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bees’ honey was added to the milk. Later the place of 
honey was taken by gtucose, and finally by ordinary sugar. 
From the moment when the cub was fed from a dish, 
semolina or rolled oats were boiled and added to the milk, 
later pearl barley and from time to time pulse. After the 
first three months meat soup was occasionally substituted 
for the milk, and breakfast rolls or bread cut into small 
squares were soaked in the milk or soup. At this period 
an attempt was made to add meat, at first veal or horse 
meat boiled and chopped into small pieces, and later raw 
beef or horse meat minced. The little bear at first did 
not like meat and spat it out, and not until it was about 
seven and a half months old did it take to it, Fish it would 
not touch at all, and just wasted it. At this age it was 
consuming a daily allowance of 2 litres of milk, z kilo- 
grammes of breakfast rolls and black bread, 125 grammes 
of semolina or rolled oats, 50 grammes of sugar, 2 spoonfuls 
of cod-liver oil, a spoonfuls of edible lime, 1 kilogramme of 
meat, and occasionally some carrots, lettuce oc other 
vegetable or a little fruit. 

Within the scope of the general upbringing of the cub, 
its feeding was a chapter to itself, and in the first few 
months in particular it was necessary to assist and maintain 
regular digestion by a thorough brushing of the whole 
body of the little animal, especially its belly, in place of the 
natural massage which its own mother would have pro- 
vided by licking. In the complicated process of rearing 
the bear the demands on the 
time and patience of the nurse 
were increased by the fact that, 
as in the case of every creature 
that naturally attains a consider- 
able age, the development of the 
cub was relatively slow. The 
litte cub was wholly helpless 
and blind for more than a month 
after its birth, and did not 
open its eyes till the thirty-fourth 
day. Even then it could not 
see, and did not learn to use its 
sight till it was six weeks old-— 
the forty-seventh day. 

With hearing it was the 
same. The outer organs of 
hearing opened, it is true, on the 
twenty-sixth day after birth, but 
the faculty of hearing did not 
definitely manifest itself till the 
cub was ten weeks old—sixty- 
eighth day—when for the first 
time it recognised the voice of its 
nurse and began to crawl towards 
her when she called it, As 
regards sense of smell, which, 
of course, becomes later much 
keener than any of the other 
senses, the first manifestation of 
this appeared approximately in 
the eighth week—fiftieth day— 
when the first signs of actual 
smelling were observed in the 
raising of the snout and move- 
ment in the nostrils. It was at 
this time that the cub made also 
its first hesitating attempts to 
stand, and within a bare month 
it had learnt to run, jump, climb 
and stand up on its hind legs. 

All the trouble and care 
devoted to the little bear was 
amply rewarded by the unusual 
affection shown by it, the almost 
childish charm and delightful- 
ness of practically all its doings, 
As early as the fifteenth day 
it attempted with considerable 
determination to have its own 
way, especially in feeding, when 
it wanted at all costs to be propped 
wp on its hind legs and to hold on 
to its purse’s hand with the sharp 
claws of its forepaws. From the 
eighth week, when the cub 
succeeded for the first time in 
getting on its feet alone, it 
was an endless source of enter- 
tainment and interest to see 


POLAR BEAR. CUB 


several times a day by means 
of the rays of a powerful quartz No polar bear cub has ever been Successfully reared in Grest Britain and but sekiom abroed. The dificultice hee t how industriously it (practised 
‘The details of this in walking and climbing, 


Jamp, and that entry should be 
absolutcly forbidden to all except 
these directly cancerned, The 
‘young bears were to be placed in a basket and provided with 
an electric heater, in case the central heating should happen 
to fail. Then came the problem—no easy one—of the choice 
ot suitable food. The composition of bear’s milk was un- 
known ; it was only assumed that it must probably be 
most like dog's milk, containing some 9-10 per cent. of fat. 
As it was not desired, however, to make use of a dog as 
foster-mother, and as it was not possible to be sure of 
obtaining a supply of sheep’s milk with 6-7 per cent. of 
fat, it was decided to use cow's milk with 4 pet cent. cantent 
of fat, to which was to be added a modest quantity of cod- 
liver oif and some edible lime, The milk was to be given 
fresh, unboiled and warmed in a water bath merely to the 
temperature of the body ; the cubs were to be fed from « 
feeding-bottle fitted with a rubber nipple. 

‘The expected little polar bears, two fomales, were bom 
early in the morning of December 20, 1942, the second of 
them ninety minutes after the first one, and the two cubs 
were successfully parted from their mother immediately 
after the birth of the second of them. The attempt to 
rear them was begun according to plan, but success was 
not complete, for the cub which had been born firet was 
suffering from slight cold, and was in general somewhat 
weak. From the very outset it refused all food, and in 
three days died. 


in 1942 i ‘tempted and sccomplished, teresting experiment 
need Further photographs by Mr. Joseph Saget appear on pages 30), 304 and 


the end of thirty-four weeks—from the 235th day—to 
three times a day. As a test, the milk given it was at 
the outset fixed at 10 cubic centimetres per meal, 
but to keep pace with the bear’s growing appetite this 
quantity had very soon to be increased ; for example, from 
the third day to 20 c.cm., from the fifth day to 30 c.cm., from 
the tenth day to 40 c.cm., from the twentieth day to 6oc.cm., 
from the forty-eighth day to rroc.cm., and from the sixty- 
fifth day from 180 to 200 c.cm, at each meal. The cub could, 
of course, have taken at one meal far more than the pre- 
scribed quantity; on the thirty-firt day, for example, it 
drank 150 c.cm., and on the thirty-ninth day es much as 
180 c.cm., but this indulgence was followed by cramp, by 
difficulty of breathing and profound coma. After this 
experience it was decided to restrict the gluttony of the 
little creature and maintain the fixed programme with sn 

Throughout the first eleven weeks the Htthe bear was 
bottle-fed and it was not till the seventy-ninth day that it 
Degan to feed from a dish. Its principal food was milk, 
which the animal still preferred at the age of seven months. 
To supplement the milk it was given cod-liver oil, which it 
took three times a day from the fourth day. After the 
supply of the emulsion wes cxbausted, it was given medicinal 
cod-liver ofl. From the thirtieth day a small quantity of 


Dumerous, yet in 
t sre civen in the article on this page 


In the whole house there 
was nothing within the cub’s 


bitter combat with its arch enemy, the evil, whiskery 
sweeping-brush, the cub was always wanting to “help” 
with, or at least to look on at, all the household jobs. 
The litte bear was most charming of al! at the age of 
four to five months, It would make friends with everyone, 
and played Uke a kitten till it was dead tired. Above all, 
it was fond of its nurse, whom it obviously regarded as its 
own mother. It took long walks with her freely in the 
park, always trotting, if possible, a Uttle ahead. 
It was not until the cub was nine wooks old that it 
made the acquaintance of wuter in a bath, and did 
the most opposition. 
#0 fond of water that it used to go 
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A LIVING TEDDY-BEAR: “SNOW-WHITE” IN A TYPICAL MEAL.TIME ATTITUDE. 


affection it showed for Its nurse. Mr. 
it attempted with considerable determination to have its own 


A ZOOLOGICAL RARITY: THE POLAR BEAR CUB REARED FROM BIRTH BY HUMANS, REACHES FOR ITS BOTTLE. 
Viasak seys: “As carly as the fifteenth 


In an article on page 302 Mr. J. Viasak describes how a polar bear cub was | 
successfully reared in a Prague flat in 1942, The wife of the Superintendent of | 


the Prague Zon consented to take personal charge of the nursing and rearing of 
~ the cub, which rewarded the trouble and care devoted to it by the unusual 





day from birth 
way. especially in feeding. when it wanted at al! costs to be propped wo on its 
hind-legs and to hold on to its nurse's hand with the sharp claws of Hts fo.. paws.” 
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REARED FROM BIRTH IN A FLAT: THE 
UNIQUE STORY OF A POLAR BEAR CUB. 
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THREE WESKS OLD: THE LITTLE POLAR AEAR PLAYFULLY SUCKING {TS NURSE’S 
FINGER—" SNOW-WHITE " ALWAYS WANTED COMPANY AT THIS AGE, 
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SEVENTZEN DAYS OLD! 





SNOW-WHITE "FEED: 
ING FROM A BOTTLE — 
MER BARS ARE Stitt 
RARE AND SHK Ls BLIND 
AND DEAF, 








HE photographs 

on these pages and 
on page 303, taken by 
Mr. Joseph Seget, re- 
cord pletorially the 
atages in the growth 
of a polar bear cub 
which was reared in a 
Prague flat In 1942. 
The details are given 
in an article by Mr. 
Jan Viasak on page 302 
and have an interest 
not only for animal 
lovers but for scientists 
as well. The health of 


the young bear was in 
[Continued eppostte. 









THE LITTLE BEAR HAS GROWN CONSIDERABLY, BUT THE FACULTY 
38 NOT YET MANIFEST, NOR 15 ITS SENSE OY SMELL, 


SIX WERKS OLD: 
OF HEARIN: 





















(WaGh1.) FIVE WEEKS 
4 OLD: THE POLAR BEAK 
, CUR OPENS ITs FYES 
aww LOOKRK AT A 
| steanar WORLD A 
FLAT. 





PRAGUE, 















= ‘armen tu utenti neat ; “ - r ‘ ca : nH TMRIIAHH ASSMAN AON ANY 
THE CUR “PLAYED LIKE A KITTEN TILL IT WAS DEAD TIRED”: ‘‘ RNOW-WHITE TRIES { FOUR MONTHS OLD: THK CUB AT 178 MOST DELIGHTFUL AGE, WHEN 
MRR TEETH ON A PIRCK OF CLOTH. t IT TOOK EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO PLAY WITH ITS NURSE. 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF INTEREST 
TO ZOOLOGISTS AND ANIMAL LOVERS. 








RETWREN MEALS THE LITTLE BAR SLEEPS IN ITS BASKET! (T ALWAYS LAY ON 
ITS WACK, AND EVEN LATER TIX WAS ITS FAVOURITE POSITION. 
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TWENTY-SIX DAYS OLD: 
“KNOW -WHETK "CHEW 
ING MKKR NUKSK'S 
FINGER, ALTHOUGH 
(STILL BLIND, THE BEAR 


I con wasvnny avert, 
































{ Condinued.| 

general excellent and 
was only occasionally 
affected for a short 
time by the minor 
difficulty of teath-cut- 
ting, which was accotn- 
panied by  sulkiness, 
slobberlng and a deteri- 
oration in temper. It 
is intoreating to record 
that the cub (‘* Snow. 
white’) was devoted 
to its nurse, and even 
when part-grown and 
transferred to the 
Prague Zoo, it never 


é failed to recognise her. 


THE CUB COULD RUN, JUMP AND CLEMB, 


























(Ledt) TREE MONTHS 
OLD TMK POLAIC BRAK 
CUD RECLINING TX AN 
ARMCHAI TO REST 
ARTE TES MEAT 
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IMERGES TROM THE BATH — THIS BECAME 4 
TTLE BEAR. 
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8 am 2 
* A SOMEWHAT BEDRAGGLED SNOW-WHITE, 
A FAVOURITE AND FREQUENTLY-SOUGHT PASCIME FOR THE 


‘Se em ws ene ON ne tn en “ ase ‘ 





INQUISITIVE AND FOND OF “HELPING” WITIC THE HOUSEHOLD WORK: THE 
CUB MXAMINING A BUCKET AND PERHAPS WONDERING WHERE THE WATER is \ 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
"Ts  & 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


CPUIERE are dramatists whose people can barely survive three acts ; as soon as the curtain 
Y falls the shadows have flickered from mind. Not so with J. B. Priestley. He establishes 
hiy characters and keeps them glowing ; they remain with us long after the play is over. We 
have aneteble meu collection in ° The Linden Free " (Duchess), which many now regard 
a DijesUe y's inajor work, a stucly in domestic realism that manages both to excite and inspire. 

When the play ends, Robert Liuden (Sir Lewis Casson), sixty-five-year-old Professor 
A Histery in a University of the North Midlands, is left on the stage with his youngest 
Aaughter, who has stood by him in crisis, linden wants to stay in his industrial town, 
to carey on with his task at a time when none, if they can help it, must be passengers. 
Hal an unsympathetic Vier-Chancellor wants his retirement, and, at home, so do his wife 
apd iiest of the fatnits We leave him at a grave moment, When the play is over the 
wudience is still in Hurman It prickles with questions. What will happen te Linden's 
wilt (Dae Sybil Thornclike), who has gune to her son?) What of the son and daughters ? 
Above all, how will Linden act 7? We can guess well enough what will happen, but the play 
miay worry those who like their problems to be labelled “ Solution to-morrow " (or next 
week, or uext inonth), and who wait for the author to be explicit. 

If this were a novel, we night look for a successor. Alas, there is no “ To be continued 
mothe Duchess programme, We must resolve the Linden tangle for ourselves, and it is 
a pleasant pust-theatre exercise > Pricatley haa created his people with such power and 
lvuth (acting matches the writing) that they are as familiar to us as our own neighbours. 

Here there is possibly a case for a sequel 
play. The stage has never fostered sequels. 
Although the cinema, seriai-films apast, baa 
sometimes resurrected) its characters, the 
theatre grants only a single life, Usually 
that is, for we think at Ones of exception: 
Shakespeare's chronicle -pluys (British 
Koman), and the restoration -- whether by 
Royal Command or not--of Falstaff as the 
putt of The Merry Wives,” with a Pistol, 
too, shrunk in comic stature, and a Shallow 
who is barely a wraith of the miraculous 
Justice of * Henry the Fourth." Laurence 
Olivier fnely handled this inch of taper in 
the last OKI Vie revival, Among the Jacobeans, 
Dekker has ong strange and often moving 
double play, The Honest Whore,” the first 
part of which way wsitten in 160g and the 
second many years later. At the dawn of 
the cighteenth century Sir Harry Wildair, 
of The Constant Couple,” became so warm 
a faveurite--and these who saw Alec Chines 
at t Arts a few years ago realised why—- 
Vhat Farquhar tied him in a sequel, But 

Sir Harry, that “airy gentleman, 
ing humorous gaiety and frecdom in 
behaviour,” was less at case, It has 
Sequels have a perverse 
bloom 












































his 
usually beets thus. 


way of uiwiely striking some of the 
from the original. 

Tinen fit is: often overlooked) puts 
of Nis people into two plays, though 
there is no question of a sequel. The 
girl Hilda Wangel, of ‘The Lady from 
the Sea," reappears as the Hilda who sends 
Soluess wp the tower in) “The Master 
Huilder,”” (Valerie White had an uncommon 
radiance when the Arts revived this difficult 
play last January.) During the "ga’s an 
Kuglish = master-builder of hardly lbsenite 
inetal was also revivi of his characters, 
to the sharp surprise of a first-night audience 
at the Savoy, Fifleen years before, Captain 
Corcoran had arrived as commander (‘ the 
well bret captain") of HLM.S. Pinafore, and 
tow ap an autumn night in 18g3---it was 
approaching the winter of Savoy  upera~- 
he surdeniy flashed for a moment inte 
“Utopia Limited Captain Sir Edward 
Corcoran, K.C.B. Delightedly the audience 
heard an ccho of the fainous tag: ‘ What, 
hever 2? “No, never} ''—** What, sever ? 
“ Havdly ever!" 

We may say, perhaps, that dramatists— 
from Keaumarchais, with his Figaro, to Esther 
McCracken, with her Royds—are apt to restore 
their people now and then, but hardly ever 
write a straight sequel. (Does a Mctabiological 
(entateuch come under that heading?) Of 
all types the detective appears most often— 
and persuasively, since he can be used 
for a run of separate "cases." Sherlock 
Holmes and John H. Watson, M.D. — poor 
bone-headed Watson, a man much maligned-— 
have turned up frequently in plays by 
various hands, and = A. EL W. Mason's 
Hanauell ant Agatha Chrastic’s Poirot (once 
oa version by Michael Morton) have also 
had more than their hour, $o, too, has one of the most diverting detectives of 
all luspector Rough, who belongs te Patrick Hamilton, and who comes from the 
age of Cuff of “The Moonstone.” (The rhyme rings pleasantly.) Rough is a mid- 
Vietorian : he came first in “ Gaslight,” a chilling Pimlico evening, and he hurtled back 
in a leas Cxpert play, ‘‘ The Governess,”* at the Embassy early last year. Rough is a bluft, 
graft fellow--again the rhymes--and he has a hearty manner, a gustiness in word and 
action, that enlears him to an audience, if not to his quarry. On the English stage he 
hus become identified with Miltoa RKesmer, whe acts him with just the right brand of 
flourish—a_ solid enough revenant from a world of four-wheelers and flaring gas-lamps. 

It is not enough, though, to restore a single character. Dramatists like to leave us 
in doubt ; very few continue their atories in the obliging manner of Marcel Pagnot with 
his “ Marius" and “ Fanny.’ There are Shakespearean questions we want answered. 
How did Bouedick and Beatrice match as man and wife? Was Petruchio bimsclf tamed ? 
(Edinburgh has just responded delightedly to the Old Vic revival of “ The Shrew.") — And, 
oddest of all, how did Duke Frederick of “ As You Like It" fare after that bighly un- 
persuasive conversion by ‘an old religious man which arrives at the tail of, the play ? 
St. John Ervine has tried a sequel to ' The Merchant of Venice " in his “ Lady of Belmont,” 
but, personally, I am auxious here to have prologue rather than cpilogue—te learn what 
imanner of man was that “ virtuous Lord of Helmont, whose will so troubled his obedient 
daughter and her suitors from the comers of the earth. ip 

We shall never know these things ; but many have been moved either to speculate or— 
like St. John Hankin—to provide sequels for their own pleasure. Just mow ‘ The Linden 
‘tree " is, of all others, the play that pricks our curiosity. Priestley has rarely created 
characters of a more tingling truth. jJ. C. Tazwin, 
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WE FIMAL SCENE IN “TRE LINDEN Trex" 
TANGLE FUR THEMAELVEA: PROFESSOR ® 
WINAM (TILA PAGE), WH 











ILLUSTRATED 





“AS TAMILIAR TO US AS OUR OWN FEIGHBOURS 
{rxom i. TO a.) REX LINDEN (JOMN PODSWORTH); DINAH LINDEN (TILSA PAGE); 
LINDEN (LEWIS CAMSON); MRS. LINDEN (SYBIL THORNDIKE}; 

AND DR, JRAN LINDEN (PREDA GAVE). 


In an article on this page, Mr. J. C. Trewin. in discussing Mr. J. B. Priestley's latest play, ‘ The 


Linden Tree,” says that the Linden family are as familiar to us as our own, neigh! 
“ Pri charasters of a more tingling truth.” 





WHICH LEAVEO THE AUDIENCE 70 RESOLVE TRE LINDEN 


AT LINDEN (LEW: 
AB STOOD BY HIM IM TRE FAMILY CHiatA. 
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JOHN BUCHAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 2 


TH Buchan cult lacks neither devotees nor gospel. It has just becn revealed by 
Mr. A. L. Kowse that when John Buchan died, the editor of The Times told hin 
that never had they received so many tributes to a public figure. To some it may secin 
remarkable that so much should be written around one man. Yet that in itself is no little 
indication of discipleship and homage. Not only is there the autobiography—the “ noble * 
autobiography, according to Professor George M. Trevelyan, O.M.—‘' Memory Huld-the- 
Door" and that delightful biographical book by his sister, Anna Buchan (‘' QO. Douglas "}, 
“ Unforgettable, Uuforgotten "; there fs an anthology of his writings which reflects his 
mind, while no small proportion of the scores of books by him and his sister, both prolific 
writers—Johu Buchan himself has fifty-five to his credit—is based on family and personal 
experience. And now Lady Tweedsniuir comes forward with an attractive work, ‘ John 
Buchan : By His Wife and Priends '* (Hodder and Stoughton; 12s. 6d.), the friends in- 
cluding Professor Trevelyan, A. L. Rowse, Catherine Carswell and Leonard Brockington. 
1t limos afresh the picture of a delightful personality, a hard and ceaseless worker, a man 
zestful for the adventure of life. To read the tributes is to realise the reality and discover 
the foundations of the Buchan cult. Lady Tweedsmuir brings home the richness of the 
man who was her husband, just as the friends who support her make very evident that 
friendship of spirit which, to quote Lord Baldwin, “ became an inspiration, stronger to-day 
in memory than in life, destined, as [ believe, to have no end.” This collection of recollec- 
tions is complementary to the autobiography. It fills in certain gaps, notably the period 
of his Governor-Generalsbip of Canada, and 
touches upon Lady Tweedsmuir’s own back- 
ground. Here is the man Susan Buchan 
loved, his aims and his achievements. Here 
is the home they made, here the people they 
knew, here the happy memories of great 
occasions and of quict, fireside talks. 

Few can possess a more bitter dislike of 
Wordsworth than Malcolm Klwin displays in 
“The First Romantics '’ (MacDonald; 153.), 
in which he deals with the early lives of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. He has 
not one goed word for the Lakelander, and 
even questions his gift of poetic imagination. 
Of the three, his favourite is Coleridge. But 
the intent of the book is to show ail three 
in perspective and against the historical back: 
ground that affects their thought. Mr. Elwin 
is skilful in his handling of this unusual 
theme, and, as has been shown, he has no 
inhibitions when expressing his opinions—which 
lends a certain piquancy to what might other- 
wise be of little more than academic interest, 

In rg02 a book of some 216,000 words 
appeared in Brazil. It was by Euclides da 
Cunha, a civil engineer, and had a startling 
overnight success, both critical amd com 
mercial. Yet, although "Os Sertées,” which, 
translated literally, means “ The Backlands,”” 
has run into sixteen editions in Brazil and 
been translated into many languages, only now 
does it appear in English, in shortened form, 
under the title “ Revolt in the Backlands '* 
(Gollancz ; 16s.) The secret of its success 
is not far to seek. It tells an amazing story 
in graphic fashion and with a wealth of back- 
ground detail that is remarkable in itself, for 
it shows us the country and its people, their 
customs and their life, The story is that 
of Antonio Conselheiro, a ragged, fanatic 
preacher, « ‘* buffoon maddened with a vision 
of the Apocalypse,” who, for a quarter of a 
century, wandered through the hinterland of 
Brazil which Is centred in the province of 
Baia, (R. B. Cunningham-Graham told us 
something of the man in his book * A Brazilian 
Mystic.”) Conselheiro gathered a band of 
followers about him, not intentionally but, 
as it were, inevitably : he dominated them 
without sceking to do so. .In time they 
came to Canudos, an old cattle ranch, There 
@ settlement grew, sprawling over the hills, 
peopled by former vowboys and hardened 
criminals, breeders who had abandoned their 
herds, and vagabonds of every description, 
respectable mothers and loose women, timid 
girls and dissolste creatures. There Consel- 
heiro eventually preached against the Republic 
and defied both edicts and police. One 
expeditionary force after another sought to 
take Canudos and failed, tragically and shame- 
fully. For a year the “ war" lasted; in the 
ultimate campaign it took a federal army of 
6000 men three months to advance 100 yards 
against a handful of backwoodsmen ; it ended 
only with the extermination of every man, 
woman and child in the community. It is a 
terrible story da Cunha tells in the second 
part of the book—as terrible as the first part, with its descriptions of the backlands 
and its men, is fascinating. ‘English readers owe a debt of gratitude to Samuel Putnam 
for his vivid translation of this national epic. 

Mary Bosanquet, author of “ Journey Into a Picture "' (Hodder and Stoughton ; 123. 6d.), 
served with the Y.M.C.A. during the war and was sent to Italy, where “I learnt that true 
adventure comes from within.” When in Siena she found herself in the Palazzo Buon- 
signori, where was assembled an exhibition of paintings of the Sienese Primitives, And 
she tells how she tried “ to let my mind go into the pictures till it touched the thought 
of the artists who painted them.” There is a freshness and an enthusiasm about this 
description of a visit to one of the most-visited countries in the-world which lifts it far 
above the ruck of travel-books. For, as she points out, hers was no mere physical journey 
during the two years she spent im Italy, but a journey of the mind. 

Eight doctors and psychiatrists present “The Case of Rudolf Hess (Heinemann ; 
128. 6d.). Jt seeks to answer the question of the sanity of this strange product of Hitler's 
Germany. Edited by Dr. J. R. Rees, it is, as the authors frankly state, a modical history. 
As such it is of undoubted value to the profession. For ihe general reader, however, it 
contains little that is of outstanding interest, though a case may be made for disclosing 
“ the considerable abnormality "* of a man whose influence on world history has been marked, 

Of the adventire of mountaineering, much has been written, For all that, “ Mountains 
and Men,"’ by Wilfrid Noyce (Biles ; 188.), can take its place on the shelves of the climber, 
To the layman it is perhaps amazing to find that serious accidents failed to shake the nerve 
of the author. From early beginnings at Festiniog and the Scafell range, he passed on 
to the Alps and the Himalayas, And, as is s0 often the case with books of this nature, 
the photographs are magnificent. W. R. Carver. 
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INDIA'S “MIRACLE MAN”: MAHATMA GANDHI (LEFT) RECOVERING FROM A FAST WHICH BROUGHT PEACE TO CALCUTTA. 


In the struggle for India's independence thare was one man whose contribution and 
influence were outstanding—-Mahatma Gandhi—a statue of whom it is proposed to erect 
in Bombay Harbour, and to whom the retiring High Commissioner in London paid tribute 
on August (5 with these words: ‘ One whose name is imperishable, Mahatma Gandhi, 
the greatest Indian of all time, and one of the world's greatest men, who led us with 
unfaitering steps into the domain of independence.” The most striking demonstration 
of the place held by the Mahatma in the hearts of the Indian mafses, Hindu and Muslim 
alike, was yet to come. When communal rioting broke out in Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi began 
a fast on September 1 which he said would end only when Calcutta returned to sanity. !t 
was feared that, owing to Mr. Gandhi's physical condition, his fazting could end only In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


his death, and great concern was felt. On September 4 Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders 
visited the Mahatma and pleaded with him to break his fast, and gave an assurance that 
there would be peace in Calcutta. Mr Gandhi replied that the passing of one day without 
an incident did not carry an assurance that peace and sanity had returned, and stated that 
if he gave up his fast and there was fresh trouble his next fast would be unto death. In 
this way he accomplished what the police and milftary had failed to do. On Saptember 7 
Mr. Gandhi left by train for Delhi on his way to the Punjab. On Septembe: 10 he made 
a tour of the disturbed areas around Delhi, a report stating “ There is no doubting the 
calming Influence which thls extraordinary old man has, and the continued quiet in 
Calcutta is due almost tolely to him.” 





EppHe country has been gravely perturbed by the 
strike in the Yorkshire coalpits, and, at 
a moment when our existence appears to hang 
on a thread---of undelved coal..there has been great 
indignation in aif quarters at the stubborn attitude 
of the strikers. Such indignation is natural enough, 
for not only are the country’s present difficulties 
largely the result of the decline in our coal production, 
but last winter hardship and loss of a most 
severe kind were inflicted on millions by the 
fuel shortage. The dread of a similar infliction 
this winter is in every heart and mind. The 
Grimethorpe miners, in their battle with the 
Coal Board and the Government, have been 
playing, from the point of view of publicity, on 
a very bad wicket. Yet they, on their part, have 
intensely resented the criticism of their fellow- 
citizens. In this, as is perhaps natural in their 
isolated mining communities, they have shown 
a failure to appreciate the gravity/and, indeed, 
extremity of the nation’s plight. Not since the 
seamen of the Royal Navy mutinied against the 
unjust conditions imposed on them by a remote 
and unheeding Board of Admiralty in the midst 
of awar for England’s existence has one sectionof 
the community so gravely threatened all others. 

None the less, | have found myself in great 
sympathy with the Grimethorpe miners. And 
their discontent and resentmentare symptomatic 
of the discontent and resentment of others. 
Miners have to endure toil, deprivation and 
dangers such as few, if any of us—except 
merchant seamen and fishermen-——experience, or 
can easily conceive of in time of peace. Few of 
those who have been so vocal in their blame of 
the miners’ obstinacy would willingly embrace 
the life that miners have to live in order that 
the rest of us may have power and 
heat. Their gricvances—and their 
stubborn insistence on what they 
believe to be their rights—arise out of 
the nature of their employment and 
their hard, peculiar lives, Those who 
have been miners themselves have a 
right to blame them when they fall 
short of their own not unstern 
standards. ‘The rest of us, it seems to 
me, have very little, unless we are 
prepared to take a pick-axe ourselves, 
and for the same reward. 

T know, as Mans4omen has said, 
that the Grimethorpe miners, by their 
refusal to work the extra stint set 
them, broke faith with the Coal Board 
and their own representative leaders 
who, with the help of the Government, 
had secured for them the application 
of the long-desired five-day week, at 
@ most critical juncture in our economic 
situation, on the understanding that 
coal production should not thereby be 
reduced. But though that is true when 
one thinks in terms of Coal Boards 
and National Associations, from the 
point of view of an individual miner 
it may well seem different, For the 
individual miner is not any longer a 
free bargaining agent. He is a man 
who, as I pointed out on this page 
nearly a year ago, cannot leave his 
employment for any other, and is con- 
demned, whether he Likes it or not, to 
earn his living by labouring in a coal- 
mine. To talk of his failing to keep a 
bargain with those who so compel him 
--the Nation, the Government or the 
Coal Board --sounds dangerously like 
hypocrisy. No moraily vafid bargain 
can be made between those who are free and those 
who are not, And, though we persist in burking the 
fact, miners, under our present topsy-turvy political 
economy, are not free. Nor, before long, will anyone 
in this island be. No State, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, can remain half-slave and half-frep. 

To employ the standards of the liberal nineteenth 
century to the totalitarian twentieth is dangerous. 
It is contrary to what we know of human beings to 
expect the miners to honour them unless they can see 
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a clear advantage to themselves in so doing. So 
tong as they themselves are not free agents, they will 
not think of their representatives as such. If the 
State, their employer, coerces them, they will feel no 
compunction in unilaterally varying, by any means 
they can, the conditions of employment the State 
enforces on them. Anyone who knows anything of 
human nature—particularly, I might add, of British, 
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MEETING “ DIGGER” : MR. CRURCHILL WITH HI8 ALBINO KANGAROO WHOSE ATTENTION WAS DIVERTED 
PROM ITS DISTINGUISHED OWNER BY A MEAL OF CARROTS AND GREENSTUPF. 


Mr. ‘Winston Churchill went to the London Zoo on September 10 to be presented with a white kangaroo, called 


for South Australia, Mr, Churchill also visited his 


and still more of Yorkshire, nature—must realise the 
truth of this. There are only two ways, short of going 
back tothe old whip of hunger and Jaisses-faire, or 
forward to the new whip of the gangster State, by 
which the mining community can be got to increase 
its efforts. One is to abandon compulsion and restore 
the property-incentive by vesting ownership and 
control of the mines in those whose labour can alofie 
tender them profitable. That is tho way which my 
predecessor on this page, G. K. Chesterton, would 
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sation was made by Sit Charles 
lion, Rota, which was kept as a 
cub in a back-garden in Pinner and presented to him in 1943. Rota is now the father of a number of fine cubs. 





have advocated, and which I and the little handful 
who ate proud to count themselves his disciples 
believe to be the historic English and ultimately 
inevitable solution. But it will nut be adopted yet ; 
no political party as yet shows the slightest sign that 
it realises the significance and importance of individual 
ownership in this—and, as I think, proper—sense, 
In the fullness of time-—and after, as I fear, many 
disasters—one party or another will come to 
grasp this elementary English truth, and, when 
it does so, it will save itself, England and, with 
England, human freedom. But for the present 
we must look for another solution—and a 
temporary one, There is only one. 

If men are to live and work under a state of 
compulsion, they must, if they are to give of 
their best, comprehend the necessity of their 
orders and respect those who issue them. It 
is obvious that the miners of Grimethorpe 
neither understood the necessity of the orders 
given them by the National Coal Board nor 
respected the officialy and employees of that 
body. Whose fault was this ? Yorkshire miners 
are as true men and as good patricta as any 
Britons living. When a British crew, manning a 
British ship, mutinies and ex presses its contempt 
for its officers and their orders, it is at Jeast a 
prima facie assumption that there is some- 
thing wrong with those officers and their orders, 

I am not suggesting that there is anything 
particularly wrong about the Coal Board and the 
officials employed by it. I have no doubt that 
they are as honourable and conscientious as the 
officials of any other Department or Establish- 
ment of State. But I am convinced that, like 
the rest of the Civil Service, they are, by and 
large, unfitted for the task of evoking willing 
service from men engaged in a different 
calling from their own. They are, by 
their training and principles, clerks : 
their medium is paper, their instru- 
ments files, investigations, directives 
and memoranda, These are excellent 
things in their way and place. They 
are a species of check—in moderation 
& Necessary one—on government, but 
they are not a substitute for govern- 
ment, It is the supposition that they 
are that is at the root of our troubles 
to-day, and that is vitiating and 
discrediting the Socialist device of 
nationalisation, Nationalisation under 
traditional Civil Service methods is 
like trying to discipline and control an 
army solely through clerks in Whitehall 
and Local Government Offices, and 
without regimental esprit de corps and 
discipline or regimental officers and 
N.C.0.s. The latter are respected by 
those they command, not because they 
transmit paper orders from above, but 
because they are’ soldiers who under- 
stand the practical business of soldier. 
ing better than the men they lead. If 
we are to be a species of totalitarian 
State with civil employment regarded 
not asa matter of contract between free 
men, but—as in an army—-as a matter 
of direction between the all-powerful 
State and its obedient subjects, those 
subjects, whether at the coal-face or at 
the plough, must feel that thoee who 
direct their labours participate and 
excel in them. The best man to get 
good results out of miners under dis- 
cipline is not a clerk or an accountant, 
buta good miner, He must be good, of 
course, at other things besides mining, 
bat he must, au fond, know and understand the job he is 
asking others todo. And he must have learnt that job 
the hard way: and, whatever his training in other 
matters appertaining to leadership, must have been 
through the mill. It is a truth recognised by the 
Armed Forces of the Crown, who did a magnificent 
job of efficient leadership during the war, and it 
ought to be recognised by the Civil Service of the 
Crown, Until it has been, nationalisation will 
continue to work as it has worked at Grimethorpe. 
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AT THE™ PHOTOGRAPHS REMINISCENT OF THE “OLD MASTERS.” 


‘PROCESSION IN TUREGANO"; BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE, “MONA"; BY E. C. CROSSETT, 


“CASTILLO DE PENAPIEL"; BY J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE. 


The London Salon of Photography arranged to hold its thirty-eighth annual Inter- 
national Exhibition of Photography at the Conduit Street Galleries of the Royal Society London Salon, “ to exhibit only that class of work in Pictorial Photography,in which 
of Paintera in Water-Coloura, from September 13 to October 11. On this page we give there is distinct evidence of personal artistic fesling and execution.” has been 
three examples of some of the fine work contained in this year’s Exhibltion, which fully realised in the universally high standard displayed in this year'a « chibition. 


consists of 469 works and covers a wide range of subjects. The stated aim of the 
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FIG. 1. FUR COMPARISON WIEM TH NEWLY: 
DIRNCOVERED WORTHING NELMET (OPPO! 

PAGE)? THR FINELY MODELLED BRONZE 
PARADE KRLMFT WITH MASK, FOUND AT 


RINCHESTER, LANCS., IN 17G6 AND NOW 
IN THK BRITISH MUSKOM. 


HE recent discovery of a well-preserved 
Roman parade helmet during widening 
operations to the River Wensum, at Worthing 
in Norfolk, which is described on the 
facing page. is one of the greatest interest. 
Such parade helmets, as is clear on examina- 
tlon, were not worn during actual operations. 
Not only is their elaborate design an 
argument against such use, but the metal 
of which they are made is so thin and their 
weight s0 little that they would have with- 
stood remarkably little rough treatment. 
It seems probable that they were used In 
light cavalry manoeuvres of a ceremonial 
nature, such as the Ludus Trova, which was 
part of the Ludi Magms performed in honour 
of Capitoline Jupiter. ‘The Ledus rot, 
which was described by Vergil in the Fifth 
Eneid, consisted of a number of manquvres 
performed by boys belonging to senatorial 
and other patrician and equestrian families. 
They rode on horseback in light armour 
in separate divisions, and ware practised for 
the purpose by special trainers. Perhaps 
the nearest modern equivalent would be the 
Aldershot Tattoo or the Royal Tournament 
at Olympia. Helmets used in such displays 
are (as Mr. Rainbird Clarke notes on the 
(Continwed above. 
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PARADE HELMETS 
FOUND IN BRITAIN: 
RARITIES OF 
ROMAN ARMOUR 
COMPARABLE 
WITH THE 
RECENT 
NORFOLK FIND. 


Continued] 

opposite page) ‘"ox- 
tremely rare and in 1911 
Mr. James Gurle, the 
excavator of Newstead, 
was only able to quote 
from the whole Roman 
world ten helmets to 
which vizor-masks had 
probably been attached, 
as well as six helmets 
complete with vizors. 
Jn Britain a complete 
helmet with vizor of 
iron was found at New- 
stead, Roxburghshire, 
and of bronze at Rib- 
chester, Lancashire 
(Figs. 1 and 2) A 
bronze helmet from Guls- 


borough, Yorkshire 
{Continued bela, 


FIG, 3. ANOTHER OF THE VERY 
FEW ROMAN PARADE HELMETS 
FOUND IN BRITAIN? THE BEATEN 
BRASS OR BRONZE HELMET FROM 
GUISBOROUGH, ON. YORKS, THE 
NEAREST PARALLEL IN SHAPE TO 
THE WORTHING HELMET. 


Continued.) 

(Fig. 3), and a brass one from 
Newstead (Figs. 4 and S), as well 
as a brass mask from the latter, 
complete the story from Britain.” 
The Ribchester helmet (Figs. 1 
and 2) is perhaps the classical 
example of the type. It was found 
at Ribchester, near Preston, in 
1796, together with some patera 
and othor articles, snd jz now In the 
British Museum. It is made of 
beaten bronze and is probably of 
the late first century A.D. The 
finely modetled mask is provided 
with breathing, speaking and view- 
ing apertures, and is loose from the 
remainder, being probably attached 
In use by catches or thongs. It 
bears a mural crown and a (defec- 
tive) frieze of figuras. The head- 
piece, behind the jockey-cap-like 
peak, is embossed with scenes of 
combat. Tha Guisborough helmet 
(Fig. 3), also in the British Museum, 
is the nearest in shape to the new 
find, and Is beaten out of a thin, 
light reddish-yellow metal, either 
brass or bronze. It was found near 








Fi. 2, PROBARLY USED IN TIT KOMANO- 
HKITISH EQUIVALENT OF THE ROYAL 
TOURNAMENT: A FRONTAL VIEW OF THE 
RIHCHESTER HELMET. NOTE THE MURAI. 
CROWN AND JOCKEY-CAP-LIKE PEAK. 


Comtimead, | 

deer in the bed of an old watercourse at 
Guisborough, and was presented to the 
British Museum in 1878. The frontal sur- 
face is decorated with figures, among which 
can be seen a snake. The Newstead hetmet 
(Figs. 4 and 5), which was found at New- 
atead Fort, in the parish of Melrose, in 1906 
(previous pictures appearing in our issue of 
September 1, 1906), is of beaten brass and 
is in remarkable condition, At the base 
of the peak are two small studs which 
probably served to attach both the interior 
lining and the vizor mask, after the fashion 
of the Ribchester helmet. The crown of the 
helmet is embossed with a vivid design, 
showing a naked winged figure standing up- 
right in a boat-shaped chariot and driving a 
pair of leopards. Above is a second winged 
figure, floating in the air and bearing what 
may be a paim branch. This figure alao 
holds reins attached to the leopards, This 
helmet ts now in the National Museum 

of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh. 


(Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are reproduced by permission of 
the Hritish Museum ; Figs. q¢ end 5 by poemission 
of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland.) 


FIG, 4. THE MAGNIFICENTLY PRESERVED ROMAN PARADE HELMET the edge of the Cieveland moors, FIG. 5. THE NEWSTEAD HELMET: AN OBLIQUE VIXW FROM THE BACK 


FOUND AT NEWSTEAD, NEAK MELROSE, IN IQ06, THIS {4 MADE ot with bones of horse, boar, bos and WHICH, WITH PIG. 4, REVEALS THE BEATEN-OUT MOTIF OF A NAKED 
BRASS AND STILL GLEAMS AS BRIGHTLY AS GOLD, {Continued om right. — CHARIOTEER DRIVING A PAIR OF LEOPARDS, WITH A WINGED FIGURE ABOVE. 
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A NEWLY-DISCOVERED RARITY OF ROMAN ARMOUR: THE WORTHING HELMET. 





PIG. 6. NRWLY-FOUND WHILE DREDGING THE RIVER WENSUM AT 
WORTHING, NORFOLK: A RARE TYPE OF ROMAN PARADE HBEIMET; 
A REAR VIEW. 


Seer rte Se 


FIG. 7. BEATEN FROM BRASS OR, POSSIBLY, BROWLE: THE WORTHING 
HELMET SEEN FROM THE FRONT, SHOWING THE EAGLE-BEAKED CREST. 








FIG. 8. AN OUTSTANDING ADDITION TO THE SMALI. NUMBER OF ROMAN PARADE HELMETS (SER OFMOSITE PAGE) 
EVER DISCOVERED: THE WOKTHING HELMET, SEEN FROM THE SIDE, SHOWING THE KAGLE-FRATHER CREST AND 
TNL DRAGON LIKE MONSTER ON THE SIDE, 


The story of the finding of the remarkable Roman parade helmet wi silustrate on this page, together with a 
description of it, és given in the following note by Mr. R. Kainhisd Clarke, M.A., FS.A., Assistant Curator of the 
Castle Museum, Norwich, 


ae N addition to the select company of Roman parade helmets was made on August 15, 1947, when dredging tn the 

River Wensum, at Worthing, Norfolk, 15 miles north-west of Norwich, revealed the highly-decorated 
helmet shown in the accompanying illustrations (Figs. 6, 7, and 8). The discovery was promptly reported ty Norwich 
Castle Museum and Investigated by the staff. The helmet ix now displayed there by courtesy of Mrs. R. M. 
Rivett. Until laboratory tests have been carried out it cannot be stated if the metal is bronze or brass. [t 
iz bright yellowish in colour and appears to have been gilded, The distinctive crest (Figs. 6 and t) ts decorated 
with a design derived from eagle's feathers and terminates tn an eagle's beak. rach side of the helmet is 
decorated in .repoussé work with a fabulous dragon-like monster with a three-pronged tail. The front is orna- 
mented at the top with serpents whose heads may be seen beneath the monster's feet. At the base of the 
front Is a centrat rivet (Fig. 7), but it 4s uncertain if a vizor-mask was formerly attached as there are no other 
spperent fastenings. Decorated helmets of this type are extremely rare, and in i9f1 Mr. James Curie, the 
excavator of Newstead, was only able to quote from the whole Roman world ten helmets to which vizor- 
masks had probably been attached as well as six helmets complete with vizors. In Britain a complete helmet 
with vizor of iron was found at Newstead, Roxburghshire, and of bronze xt Ribchester, Lancashire (Figs. ¢ 
and 2, opposite page). A bronze helmet from Guisborough, Yorkshire (Fig. 3), and a brass one {rom Newstead 
(Figs. 4 and 5), as well as a brass mask from the latter complete the story from Britain. The Newstead 
examples alone can be dated with precision and were made before 100 AD. A more precise dating of the 
Worthing helmet cannot be given until closer parallels are located from militayy sites in Europe. The bronze 
hetmet with white metal plating from Heddernheim, in Hesse, also bears an eagle crest. These helmets ara 
generally regarded a3 parade helmets for cavalry axercises of the type described in Arrian’s treatise written in 
136 A.D. rather than for actual warfare. The discovery at Worthing is also interesting as {t constitutes the 
first Roman milltary object to be found in Norfolk a predomtnantly civilian area in the Roman period. From 
the same bed of peat under several feet of shingle were dredged a pair of iron shackles of Roman type, secured 
by a barrel padlock which bears obvious marks of having been forced, pottery and the antier haft for a tool. 
The same site yleided numerous oak piles which appear tu be the remains of a timber bridge across the Wensuns 
and perhaps link up with a Roman road which has long heen suspected to exist in this vicinity.’ Three of the 
Roman parade helmets found in Roman Britain and mentioned by Mr. Rainbird Clarke are illustrated on the 
opposite page. For a closer comparison, the following figures may be of interest. The Worthing helmet weighs 
1 Ib. Sg oa., and the average thickness of the metal is 1-15 mm. The height including crest is 261 cm, 
the jength, from back to front, 242 cm., and the greatest width, 202 cm, It is brass or bronge ond ysllow 
In colour. The Ribchester helmet and vizor (Figs. | and 2) is about 265 cm. high, and is of dark bronze, light 
in weight and thin tn metal. The Guisborough helmet (Fig. 3) 's about 24 cn. high, is of either brass or 
bronze, and is a light reddish-yellow in colour, 1t is also of very thin metal. The Newstead helmet (Figs. 
4 and 5) fs of bright brass and welghs | Jb. 3p oz. From rim tu peak it measures about 8 cm., and its 
maximum width is nearly 23 cm. [t would appear quite clear that none of these helmets coulu have been used 

in combat, and that they were used for ceremonial parades 0» military displays. 


Photographs on this page by A. E. Cos and Sums, Lid., Norwich. 
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“SHELLEY: A BIOGRAPHY”: By NEWMAN IVEY WHITE. 


WO colossal volumes, of about 1500 pages! I won- 
dered how an English firm, in these days of severe 
restrictions, cunld do it. Dut a solution occurred to mez 
T looked for au imprint; and 1 found “ printed in’ the 
United States of America’’ These are bound, imported 
sheets (the author is a professor in an American University) 
and it is better that we should spend our dollars on serious 
books than on tnust of the films we get. 

The size of the book depressed me, Sometimes these 
huge lives of poets are pleasantly surprising ; Professor 
Harper's about Wordsworth was one of that kind, Some- 
times they are inflaued by romantic parding ; I remember 
Miss Ainy Lowells life of Keats, which opened with a 
hovelistic description of the appearance of London on the 
day of Keats’s birth, a mournful wind blowing withered 
leaves about the autumnal streets ; when for all she knew, 
or I know, the day may have been still and sunny. Fear, 
in this regard, chilled my bones when I read the opening 
paragraphs of Professor White's monumental work.‘ In 
the fate cighteenth century the pleasant south-castern 
county of Sussex had almost forgotten some of its former 
glories. The puissant Cinque Ports of Plantagenet times 
{most of which, by the way, were in Kent} had degenerated 
into towns of secondary importance or mere watering- 
places. The remains of feudal grandeur that caused 
Horace Walpole to regard castern Sussex as ‘the Holy 
Land of Gothic abbeys and castles ' were of antiquarian 
interest only. A once-flourishing iron industry had moved 
nearee the northern coalfields, leaving only shallow pits 
to be utilised occasionally as fish-ponds. Only about a 
third of the land was arable, ancl much of this was of poor 




















SHELLEY AS A BOY. 


One of the vory few authenticated portralta of Shelley. ‘An 
unsigned miniature oil-painting of # brown-haired. tair-skinned 
boy of seven or eight labelled on the frame ‘ P. B. Shelley,’ and 
endorsed on the back of the framo: ‘This miniature was given 
ta me by my poor dear friend Shelley in the presence of Lord 
Byron. Leigh Hunt.’ The handwriting is undoubtedly Hunt's 
and the portrait has an unbroken history as a Hunt family 
heirloom until about 1909," 


By permission of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 





quality, The principal products—-potatoes, grain and 
hops---were bardty more than enough to supply local 
markets, The domestic manufacture of woollen fabrics 
was expiring under the new competition in the north, 
Sussex oak, however, retained its former eminence in 
providing timber for English ships and Engtish homes. 
The S x downs still kept their aucient importance 
as grazing land, Southclown cattle supplied many a 
cattle market with its best breed, Yoked in teams 
of cight, in order to conserve their weight for the 
cattle-market, they ploughed the rather stubborn 
clayey soil. During Shelley's boyhood the county 
supported about three hundred thousand of the best 
sheep in England, In the guide-books and local 
histeries of the day there is scarcely a landscape de- 
picted without at least a few sheep in the background.”* 

Now, what the deuce hus all that to do with 
Shelley, or vven his poetry, in which smelting, wool, 
oak, ship-building, and sheep are conspicuous by their 
absence ? Whoever sat down to a saddie of Southdown 
and said: ‘* This always reminds me of that stout 
Sussex peasant Shelley ''? Tf it has any application 
to him it would also apply verbatim to anybody, from 
a Horsham bricklayer to a Brighton plumber, who 
happened to be born in Sussex about the same time 
as the poet. However, there is not much more of 
this elaborate landscape background; we are not 
told how many salmon were caught in the Welsh 







































* "Shelley: A Biograph By Newman Ivey White. 
(Seckee and Warburg: Two Votumes, Utustrated ; 94 guineas.) 


LORD BYRON AFTER HIS DAILY RIDE AT PISA AND GENOA. 
SILHOUETTE BY MARIANNE HUNT, WHO ALSO MADK ONK OF SHELLKY, 


bi 2 A Biography * 
Reproductions from the book © Shaliey : 4 Biograpey 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


rivers when Shelley was staying in Wales, or what was 
the condition of the grouse moors when he invaded Scot- 
Jand, The size of the bouk is determined by more facts 
aud speculations of the kind which led an early critic to 
dismiss biographics of Shelley as "chatter about Harrict.” 
There was more than one Harrict. Professor White is the 
first biographer to make use of the diary of Shellcy’s first 





MARY SHKLLEY, THR PORT'S BECOND WIFE: FROM A 
MINIATURE BY REGINALD EASTMAN. 


By permission of the Hodleian Library. 


Jove, Harriet Grove ; he draws on letters and contemporary’ 
criticisms which his predecessors have missed. And be is 
nothing if not thorough. ‘* What a set! What a world!” 
said Matthew Arnold ; and here we have more of it. 

I may give an example. ‘There are fifteen pages about 
an episode in 2818, Shelley registered at Naples the birth 
of a child, Elena Adelaide, to himsclf and his wife Mary. 
‘The witnesses to the record were “ Francesco Florimonte, 
fAfty-seven, a cheese-monger living at 128, Fondo Pennino, 
and Antonio di Lorenzo, twenty-three, a hairdresser living 
at 223, Riviera di Chiaia. The certificate -of baptism 
states that the midwife was Gaetano Musto.’" The scandal 
has been (for the child certainly wasn’t Mary's) that the 
infant was the daughter of Shelley and Claire Clairmont, 
who was at that time living with the Shelleys. The 
“evidence” as to that tests on blackmailing statements 
produced by two servants who had been dismissed for having 
an illegitimate baby--which sounds odd, though almost 


NOW BELIEVED LOST. 





‘arburg. 





A CUT-PAPER 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


anything about Shelley sounds odd. Professor White spends 
fifteen pages on examining every possible hypothesis, “ In the 
abstract,” says he, “‘ there are four hypotheses, one of which 
must be the solution of Elena Shelley's parentage, She must 
have been the daughter of Shelley and Claire, of Shelley and an 
unknown mother, of Claire and an unknown father, or of 
parents both of whom are unknown.” He goes in a grim 
and sleuthy manner through all the possibilitios and then 
decides (without evidence but, I admit, with likelihood) 
that Shelley merely adopted an Italian girl-baby to replace 
the daughter he had lost, and gave her his name out of fear 
that, if he returned to England, that monster the Law 
might take her away from him. “In his loneliness be must 
have thought of a desire that had formerly been an 
obsession with him. This long-standing desire was to 
adopt a little girl, As a small boy he had scoured the 
neighbourhood for a gypsy gitl to adopt; as a youth he had 
with difficulty been dissuaded by Gibbons Merle from 
adopting and educating éwo little girls. At Marlow he 
had adopted Polly Rose, so far as circumstances permitted, 
Now that his daughter was dead, the idea recurred. He 
had already tried, and failed, to persuade Byron to allow 
Allegra to remain with him. Perhaps an adopted daughter 
might win Mary back to ber usual self. He would name her 
Elena, after his portrait of Mary in ‘ Rosalind and Helen. 

This is a very solid piece of work, and sometiincs 
{Shelley being one of the most autobiographical of poets) 
it does shed light on the poems. But trudging through 
it I found myself occasionally murmuring to myself, 
“ Happy is the poct who has no history." But then I have 
to remind- myself that, if the poct is eminent enough, a 
history will be invented for him. The late Sir Sidney. Lee 




































BOUTHEY IN 1814: AN ENGRAVING BY HENRY MEYER 
FROM A DRAWING BY JACKSON, 


wrote a colossal Life of Shakespeare, A half-sheet of 
notepaper would contain all the facts we know about 
Shakespeare ; it is even conjectural that he went to 
the Stratford Grammar School; but Sir Sidney made 
an enormous fabric of a '' Life,” pinned together by 
“ Doubtlesses " and ‘* Probablys.”" 

It sometimes occurs to me that more people may 
read the lives of the poets than read the works of the 
poets. The stable and law-abiding are so fascinated by 
the lives of the vagrant: it is, as it were, the desire of 
the Star for the Moth. Shakespeare is lucky in so far 
that so little is known of him from cxterior documents : 
but how well we know him from his works!" “ Lord, 

~ what fools these mortals be!” he may exclaim in 
Paradise as he surveys the conjectures as to his secret 
amours, and the attributions of bis work to one or 
other member of the Elizabethan House of Lords, 
But poets, I suppose, ask for it. They come into 
the category, recently defined by a politician in 
office, of Hels and Butterflies: and it is the proper 
destiny of Butterflies to be pinned, and of Eels 
to be jellied, 

I think that, this evening, I shall read some of 
Shelley's poems in order to take out of my mouth 
the taste of all these facts about marriages, entails, 
and bank-balances. Professor White undertook a 
certain kind of job and has done it supremely well. 
But “bird thou never wert’ could certainly be 
said to him with truth. Had Shelley, with his interest 
in chemistry and physics, encountered his biographers, 
he would probably have attached fireworks to the 
tails of their coats, 

Some day, perhaps, someone will write a book 
about Shelley’s poetry, and let sleeping wives lie. 
The poems need sifting and demand praise. I 
wonder if other people are as tired of that wretched 
Godwin as 1 am? 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING: 


Rerayn nt ANAtN MAR NNSMRN GA pH EO 
H.LR.H. PRINCESS MARGARET, 


'} Younger daughter of their Msicstion and sister of the bride. ; 
Born on August 21, 1930. 
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LADY MARY CAMBRIDGE. 
ves of the, Marquess of, Cambridge, A erand-niece 
% ‘of Queen Mary. Born in Ky 


rahon a aE A eR UnENCRN REINER RRR 


THR HON. PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN. 
” Younger daughter of Lord Mountbatten, Cousin of the bridegroom. 


eae cane, ee ee oko 


H.R.H, Princesa Elizabeth will be attended by eight bridesmaids and two pages on 
the occasion of her marriage to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, R.N.. at Westminster 
Abbey of November 20. Above wé show photographs of the bridesmaids;and two 
pages who hava been chosen for the honour. The material for the wedding dress Is 
being woven by Winterthur Silks Ltd. Dunfermline, and the material for the brides- 
malds’ dresses by W. B. Smith and Co., Nottingham. Tho materials for the going- 
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HLR.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. 
Daughter of H.R.H, the Duchess of Kent. 
she is the youngest of the bridesmai 


H.R.H. PRINCE MILLA 
* OF GLOUCESTE! 
{Born oa December i 1941, 


ls PRINOR MICHAEL 
yF KENT. 
Bom oe July 4, 1942, 


“ THE HON. MARGARET ELPHINSTONE, 
* Youngest daughter of Lord Elphinstone, brother-in-law of the 
Queen, Born in i925. 


| 
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LADY CAROLINE MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT. 
Second daughter of the Duke of Buccleuch, niece of 


Born in 1936, ess of Gloucester, Born in 1927. 














LADY ELIZABETH LAMBART. 


* Elder daughter of the late Field Marshal the Earl of Cavan. « 
ond : Born in 1924. ‘ 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S BRIDESMAIDS AND PAGES. 
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: MISS DIANA BOWES-LYON. 
Daughter of the late Hon. John UA dada Bowes: Lyon, brother 
oe of the Queen, Born in 
away costume are being woven by Coudurier, Fructus and Descher, of Lyons, Mrance, 


and Blin and Blin Ltd. Barnoldswick, Yorkshire. Tho dresses and costumes are 
being designed by Norman Hartnell. Eight Sridesmalds has become the ticditlonal 
number for Royal weddings in recent years, but at Queen Victoria's weoning in 1940 
her train was borne by “twelve unmarried ladies” at a ceremony <s:scribed as 
“Plain without pomp, yet rich without a show,” 
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THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARNHEM EPIC: 
MEMORIALS AND DEVASTATION iN THE TOWN TO- DAY. 


THE RUINS OF THE @R00SE ASR AT ARNUEM AS SEEN FRON A DERELICT GERMAN TANK WHICH DURING THE BATTLE AT ARNHEM APPROACHKD THK AIRBORNE FORCES’ HEADQUARTERS 
A BASTION IN THE OLD TOWN WALL. AND WAS STOPPED BY AN ANTI-TANK SHELL, IT HAS NOW BECOME AN OBJECT OF INTEREST TO LOCAL YOUTUS. 


EPTEMBER 17 was the third anni- 
vorsary of the airborne landing of 
the Ist Alrborne Division at Arnhem, 
from which, after a heroic nine-days 
stand against overwhelming odds, only 
some 2000 were brought back across the’ 
Lower Rhine. After the operation the 
inhabitants were evacuated and the town 
was held by the Germans until April 1945, 
and was seriously damaged by fire and 
shelling as a result of constant artillery 
duels, After the town had been liberated 
most of the 100,000 inhabitants returned 
to find it a bare skeleton, but they 
immediately began the work of recon- 
structlon by clearing the streets and 
«it repairing as many houses as possible. 
fn 1 Arnhem was formerly one of the most 
iy Syn: f i i fee ere is Mp Ma ey Atle beautiful towns in the Netherlands and 
iSt ' Spas” eat a: why widely known es a tourist centre, but 
1" P ke ‘i gradually it ts belng restored to its former 
condition, The inhabitants hold the men 
of the Ist Afrborne Division In great 
esteem and several monuments have been 
erected to commemorate thelr great feat 
of arms, while the graves of the fallen are 
carefully tended by the townspeople. 
Our photographs show Arnhem as it is 
to-day, and, in one case, as it was in 1939 
before Hitler had plunged the world into 
a long and destructive war. 


{URFT.) WHERE THE DEAD OF THE BRITISH 
AIRBORNE FORCES REST! THE CEMETERY 
AT OOSTERHKEK, WHERE THE GRAVES ARE 

CARED FOR BY THE LOCAL PEOPLE. ¢ 
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COMMEMORATING THE AIRBORNE LANDING IN THE VICINITY: A MONUMENT MADE LYING IN THE NAVE OF THE RUINED @foorm gaa: ONK OF A FINE PRAL OF FORTY-FIVE 
OF CONTAINERS, ERECTED BY THE INHABITANTS OF KEKLSUM, NEAR ARNHEM. BELLS BY FRANS MEMONY (2650), WHICH FELL WHEN TRE 305-FT.-HIGH TOWER WAS DKSTROYED, 
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FOR COMPARISON WITH TRE PUOTOGRAPH ON THE RIGHT: A VIEW OF ARNHEM IN 1939, WITT ARNHEM IN 1947: A PHOTOGRATH TAKEN FROM THE SAME VIEWPOINT 48 THAT 
THE TOWER OF THE @£00TE XBRX IN THE BACKGROUND, ON THE LUFT AND SNOWING THE DESTRUCTION CAUSKD RY WARFARE. 








*MMEMORATING 4 GREAT FEAT OF ARMAS: THE AIRRORNE MEMORIAL OPPOSITE THK HOTEL MADE FROM A PILLAR SALVAGED FROM THE RUINED COURTS OF JUSTICE; A SIMPLE 
IN WHICH GENERAL URQUHART ESTABLISHED HiS HEADQUARTERS IN SEPTEMBER 144. MEMORIAL PLACED AT TRE APPROACH TO THE RHINE BRIDGK, WITH TRIBUS: 6 AT ITS FOOT. 
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HE Association of Military Attachés in 
London recently gave a luncheon-party 
to which { bad the honour and pleasure of 
being invited, The Belgian Military Attaché, 
Cotonet A. Bigwood, who is the doyen, received 
the guests, introduced them to other members 
of his association where they did not know 
them, and must have been largely responsible 
for the success of an informal and most 
pleasant function. ‘This provided a good 
opportunity to obtain impressions of the British Anny as 
it appeared in the cyes of exceptionally acute professional 
forcign observers, I do not suggest that one could expect 
ttevastating criticlim om such an oecasion from Military 
Attach(s. They are discrect persons, chosen in part as 
polite men of the world. They have to weigh their words 
in public. Yet I am convinced that those of them who 
went out of their way to give favourabk: verdicts, with 
chapter and verse where they praised, were entirely sincere. 
If they had not found subjects to 
praise they might still have praixed, 
but it would have been in "general- 
ities, Most of them, for example, 
had recently visited the School of 
Infantry at Warminster, and had 
seen an exercise carcied out by the 
Acmy and the Royal Air Force in 
co-operation which is probably as 
neat and as realistic a show of its 
kind as has ever been staged. It 
was clear that they fully appreai- 
ated the combination of imagination 
and organisation which had been 
put into this exercise and its 
benoficial effects upon training. 

The conversation which I, how- 
ever, found most interesting was 
with one of the Military Attachés 
whose country's forces, and especi- 
ally its cadets’ and young officers, 
had recently undergone training 
with the British Army. (There are 
several countries which come into 
this category, so that — am not 
betraying confidences, even if what 
was said to me on this subject can 
be considercd a6 such, which I 
hardly think was the case.) The 
whole experiment, he said, had 
been most satisfactory. The train- 
ing had been sound and effictent. 
He had been impressed, above all, 
by the spirit behind it. He had 
found in the instructors examples 
of enthusiasm and keenness, of a 
lively and {imaginative approach to 
minor tactics, weapon training and 
organisation, aud good manners— 
this last he emphasised, He had 
no doubt whatever that the found- 
ations laid had been solid, that the 
young soldiers of his country had 
been well prepared, and that they 
bad taken away with them happy 
memories of strenuous but highly interest- 
ing courses of instruction, [ told him that 
l had secn’some of these young men, and 
that, if our instructors had been successful, 
it was clear that they had been aided in 
their difficult task---for military training is 
never casy and becomes more difficult when 
there are even partial language barriers— 
by having good material to work on, 

We are much given to self-criticism, 
even self-depreciation nowadays, and in 
some directions with only too much reason. 
‘The Army bas not been exempt, and the 
attacks have often come from inside as 
well as from outside. I could not belp 
feeling that I should have liked some of the 
iconoclasts to be present on this occasion, 
and to have heard this tribute to that 
often maligned institution, the British 
Army. When ,we took over these tasks 
in several countries we had the chance of 
advertising the British Army abroad, But 
there was a risk, too, since there can be 
bad advertisements as well ax good, It 
would now seem that the chance has been 
scirecl and the risk avoided. Onur instructors, 
our military training establishments, our 
tactical methods, and the units whose 
special task it has been to display them to 
spectators, have made a good impression, 
and that upon observers who are as difficult 
as any in the world to impress, the pro- 
{cssionals who know their trade and are 
quick to detect the slipshod or the bogus. 
Weare now at peace, and the Army cannot 
maintain its reputation on what it has 
accomplished in wac; that is, on what it 
has be Tt will be judged, especially in 
professional circles, by what it is now. It 
is clear that, where the activities which I 
have described are concerned, the verdict 
of those who are in the best position to judge has been 
favourable, 

1 wilt own that I should have expected such a verdict 
in this sphere. It is one in which we are at our strongest. 
The young lieutcnant-colonels and majom—-in our ugly 
jargon, ‘The G.r and G.2 level "—who fill the majority 
of the posts on the staff and as instructors are probably the 
best we have ever had. They are capable of making any 
enterprise run well, cven if their subordinates are not as 
fully-trained as might be and have to be coached them- 
selves, J remember thinking, when I visited the great 
training centre at Paderborn, in Germauy, in the spring 








strength. 
foreigners wilt 





REPRESENTATIVK OF THK POST-WAK BRITISH ARMY: 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE POST-WAR BRITISH NAVY: 
INSPECTION BY LIKUT.-GENERAL LEE IN TRIESTE. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls makes the point that the British Army cannot maintain its 
Teputation on what {t has been, but will be j abroad by what it is now; and this is also true of*, 
Forces must rest on their efficiency and on their 
t it is on the British garrisons in foreign stations that the eyes of 
Our photographs show 


AWAITING AN 


the Navy and the RAF. The 
Captain Falls states 
be turned for an assessment of the Forces’ strength and quality, 
Tepresentatives of our post-war Army and Navy on parade in Triests during @ recent inspection. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE BRITISH ARMY IN FOREIGN EYES. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of 1946, that I could have picked a team there which no 
anny in the world would find it easy to equal. In this 
respect the Uritish Army is at the top of its form and its 
future prospects are excellent. No element could be more 
indispensable to the well-being of an army which is now in 
the final stage of the “‘ run down ” after a great war and the 
full mobilisation of the country’s man-power, and which 
is faced with the task of creating the organisation required 
in time of peace. But, after all, it is only one element 








RATINGS 


vestige of the 


. among many, however important it may be. And it cannot 


be denied that there are weaknesses, which, fortunately, 
do not affect the instruction given to troops of other nations. 
Some of these will disappear with time, but there are some 
for which a cure will not be found easy. 

The first is the very fact that the Army finds itself in 
a state of transition : it has been one sort of Army ; it is to 
be another sort; but meanwhile it is neither one nor the 
other. This is unavoidable and in the circumstances not 
serious. The second is to be found in the fact that the 
“run down" has been accclerated without there having 
been a sufficient counter-balance in recruiting for tho 


A. DETACHMENT OF THE 2ND BATTALION THE ROVAT. 
SCOTS ON PAKADE IN TRIESTE RECENTLY WHEN IT WAS INSPECTED BY LIRUT.-GENKRAR JOHN C. H. LEE, 
OF TNE U.S. ARMY, ACTING SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED FORCES, MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE, 


FROM THE CRUISER AJAX 
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Regular elenient. I belicve Iam right in 
saying that recruiting has improved—it 
certainly showed signe of doing so a short 
time ago—but it is still tuo Jow for the 
Army’s needs. .The third has no great 
effect upon the present state of the Army, 
but must have an important and unfavour- 
able effect upon ite future. It is the decision 
to reduce the period of national service to 
twelve months, I have already given my 
reasons for condemning this decision and need not go 
into them again, except to emphasise how much the 
modern soldier has to learn, even if he Js not destined to 
be a tradesrnan. Finally, there is uncertainty about the 
future, which cannot fait to be disturbing. Pressure to 
reduce the forces to a further extent continucs. It is 
natural and legitimate that in the present state of the 
country there should be some financial stringency. From 
now on, for cxample, petrol will be much more strictly 
rationed. This is as it should be, 
but we must be careful even in 
rationing. I have not forgotten the 
days when economy in fuel kept the 
Navy in port when, from the point 
of view of efficiency, it should 
have been at sea. > 

One grumble ] have heard from 
a fow instructors and regimental 
officers concerns the type of a pro- 
portion of the cadets and young 
officers, It is to the effect that 
they are inclined to be selfish and 
to look first on every step or: 
tendency in the light of its bearing 
upon themselves. There is nothing 
dishonourable or undesirable in 
self-interest, but in all the best 
armies of the past the officers 
have looked upon mselves as in 
a peculiar degree the representa- 
tives of their country. We hear a 
great deal of the reforms of the 
great war minister Roon which 
created the Prussian Army of 1866 
and 1870, but leas of the influence 
of the King, the future Emperor 
William 1., who constantly drilled 
into the corps of officers the sense 
that they were dedicated to a great 
calling, of the highest honour. This 
country has not to imitate the 
Prussian Army, or any other, but 
the army in question does provide 
an illustration of the fact that a 
spirit of exceptional devotion and 
enthusiasm is demanded of its 
military officers by any nation 
which expects high morale as well 
as material proficiency in weapons 
and tactics from its troops. I cannot 
be sure how far the criticism I 
have mentioned is justified, and it 
was cortainly intended to apply 
oaly to a relatively small minority ; 
but I feel I ought to mention it, rather 
than look exclusively on the sunny side. 

There is one other consideration which 
it would be unsafe to neglect. I have spoken 
of the effect upon acute foreign observers of 
our methods of instruction and training, and 
expreased the opinion that they are favour- 
ably viewed—and deservedly so, There is 
another aspect on which foreign eyce are 
fixed, and in this case those of the great 
Powers as well ag of the small, It may be 
briefly described as our ability to maintain 
the stations which it is obviously our in- 
terest to maintain, and which it is apparent 
to all professiorial onlookers that our 
Government's military advisers desire to 
see maintained. In all future economies we 
should keep in mind this principle: there 
comes a point when failure to meet commit- 
ments, to holed such stations as I havo 
described, not only damages our interests 
directly, but hurts them toan equal or even 
A greater extent in its effect upon foreign 
observers. A nation can all too easily lose its 
allies and its friends by military weakness, It 
often occurs that among them there are states 
which, after watching carefully for some 
time, come to a conclusion that may be 
expressed in these words; ‘“ This is the side 
that would suit us best. This is where our 
true syrupathies and our interests Me. But 
‘we sce now that we shall get ourselves into 
trouble if we lean that way; there is not 
strength cnough there to bear the weight. 
Much as we regret the necessity, we shall 
have to re-orlent our policy.” 

It is an open secret that the strength of 
the Army has already been reduced beyand 
original intentions. It is not very atrong 
now, and its future strength will to a great 
extent depend upon the measure of success 
attained in the building up of the new Territorial Army. 
But a morc immediate need # that of garrisons for foreign 
stations. On them, and on their quality, the eyes of many 
foreign observers will be turned. We still possess the makings 
of a good Army, good encugh to cause us to be respected in 
peace and to provide the nucleus of an effective fighting 
fores in war. Yet we shall not achieve either respect in 
Peace or strength in war if we retum to the ostrich-like 
poticy of the days before the last war, We have hardly 
ceased to riddle that policy with criticiam, but already the 
fallacies of the past are being expresecd once again, That 
road leads—well, to Munich, Dunkirk and Singapore, 
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JEWISH REFUGEES IN GERMAN CAMPS: 
THE. PEACEFUL SCENE AT POPPENDORP. 


MAKING THEMSELY 


_areomeneetmnecnvantninniyan 
i (aBOVE.) 
HELPING THEIR ELDERS 
‘TO DRAW WATER : JEWISH 
CHILDREN ROUND AN 
EMERGENCY WATER TANK 
IN THE POPPENDORY 
cAMr. 


[* our last issue we 
gave pictures of the 
arrival in Hamburg of the 
Jews who attempted an 
illegal entry into Palestine 
in the President Warfield ; 
and we reported the dis- 
embarkation of the first 
batch to reach Germany 
in the Ocean Vigour. The 
di barkatlon of = the 
Empire Rival was even 
more orderly and rapid, 
but this may be accounted 
for by the fact that a time 
bomb was subsequently 
discovered in the ship. 
With the passengers of 
the Runnymede Park con- 
siderable trouble was ex- 
perienced and force had 
to be used with a body 
of well-organised recalci- 
trants, On arrival at the 
Poppendorf and Am Staw 
Camps, however, all the 
Jews are reported to have 
behaved quietly and to 
have made themselvos at 
home. Thelr daily ration 
is reported to be 2800 
calories, which is described 
as more than double that 
received by the average 


German; and Jewish or- 


ganlsations are expected | SEEMINGLY IN GOOD HEALTH AND  DOUNDING JEWISH 
to provide extra comforts, ; PMLEGAL IMMIGHANTS BANCING A NATIONAL DANCE IN THL SUNSION: 
‘ OUTSIDE A NISSEN HUT IN POPFENDOKK CAMP. 


* : 
SMELINGLY COLLECTING THEIR FIRST MRAL ON ARRIVAL AT POPPENDORF CAMP: 6OME OF THE FIRST } WILLING MANDS FOR AN UNPOPULAR PATIGUE SMILIN: YounG 
BATCH OF JEWS FROM THE Ovsay VigouR. THE DAILY RATION 1g aBoUT 2800 CALOKtES. ‘ JEWESSES IN THE POPPENDOMF CAMP FRETARING TO Wasi Ur, 


eines Nr ee tt esi 
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FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS: DEATH AND 


JME GOTHIC CATKKDRAL OF SKARA, SWEDEN, BEFORE (LEFT) AND DURING (ABOVE) THE DISASTROU 
FIRE WHICH ON SEPTEMBER I0 DESTROYED ALL EXCEPT THE WALLB AND TWO TOWEKS. 


On September 10, two hours of fire sufficed to sse the complete destruction of the interior of Skara, one of the four 
cengenes oldest of Sweden's cathedrals. Lack of water. owing to tha prolonged Grousht. made the work of 
Be the fire brigades extremely difficult. The cathedral was consecrated in 115] Bishop Oder: 

contained the sarcophagus of Erik Soop, who saved the Hfe of Guatavus Adolphus at the battle of Stuhm. 


eg ee 


THE 182447D QUSE¥, THE LARGEST INLAND PLEASURE STEAMER IN THR U.S.A, BEFORE (J-E¥ 
AND (ABOVE) AFTER THE EXPLOSION, WHICH SANK IT, 

‘Tne Island Quédn. af all-steel, five-<iacked pleasure steamer, which cost £175,000 to build and was reputed 

the U-S.'s lai t inland pleasure efeamer, was destroyed in dock at Pittsburgh when fire followed two 

explosions. ship sank after two hours, during which intense heat defeated rescue attempts, and by 
nightfall twenty-eight bodies had been recovered from the hull. 


THE LINER RRINA DAL PACIFIOO LYING AT A DELFAST WHARP, BEFORE THE 
ENGINE-ROOM EXPLOSION WHICH KILLED TWENTY-THREE DURING TRIALS. 
Alter extensive war service, without any damace, the Kner Reina def Pacifico, of the Pacific A PATTERN OF DESTRUCTION: THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DESIGN RES 
Navigation Company, recently reconditioned, on an ) Rerth of the ‘ RESULTING FROM: TUR FIRING - Ay 
Steam Navig! ompany, \y or was axtancied trial NIGHT OF A BARRAGE OF NINE 4°$-TN. ROCKETS, FROM A U.9. LAUNCHING DEVICE, KNOWN 


Copeland ts, near the mouth of Belfast Lough on Sept. 11, when there was an explosion In her si 
engine-room. The total death-roll, by Sept. 14, waa 23 and about 60 others were injured. AB A “ XYLOPHONE,” OXE OF WHICH CAN BE SEEN 1N THS FOREGROUND, 
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SOME ITEMS OF NEWS FROM ABROAD. ; WHEN “THE MINER COMES TO TOWN.” 


On September 11 Mr Attlee the Prime Minster opened an exhibition The Miner Comea to Tows 
at S40 Oxford Street London Sponsored by the Natonal Coal Board the ext Ston is designed to 
show the Londoner whose remoteness from the coalfiekia may make him ignorant of many aspects of the 
miner a life exactly what happens below groun! and some of the difficulties wth wh h the m ner 
has to contend The man teature of the exhibition is theref re a renica of a mone complete wth 
coal face, haulage system and underground minng machinery On th sage we ifust ate the old 
and the new tn haulage aysiems—the power lusder and some af the pt ponies wh bh fave been 
brought to London and are en ahow being quartered at neht on the Roya Mews In a apeect 
Mr Lawther sad that the miners hoped that aa a result of the exh bton many from the towns 
would go to tle mi 
ys Sele se 
e 


Meo. 


THE CEREBRATION OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY IN IRAQ A VIRW OF 
FLAG HOWTING CRREMONY AT MAKINA NBAR BASRA ON AUGLOT 15 


ILUSTRATING THK DSFFICUETY OF CLTIING COAL BY NAND IN 4A LOW NARROW KAM 
AN BXHIMIT Al THK MINAR COMkb 10 TOWN — RAHIHITION 


MOUSTING A TATTERED UNION FLAC AT AN GUTPOST ON TH MORCAN SINE 
BMITIBH GUARD MELIKVHS AN AMERICAN ARMY CUAKD 


MLCHANISATION IN THE MINER A POWIR LOADER BEING DEMONSTRATED IN AN EXHIMETE 
WHICH TAKES THL TONPONER BLLOW GROUND AND BNOWS HIM HOW COAT Is ONTAISIT 


same 


TO BE PRESENTED TO GENERAL EISENHOWER IN THE NAME OF QUEEN WILHFLMINA 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS A MAGNIFICENT »WORD OF HONOUR 


Indian Independence Day was celebrated on August 15 not only in India but wherever Indian troops 

were stationed Our photograph shows the ceremonial with which the 7th Battalion The Sikh Regs 

ment stationed at Makina near Basra, in Iraq hoisted the flags of Pakutan and India over the 

barracks on that day Guarda of honour consisting of Sikhs and Punjabi Mussalmansa were drawn up 

in front of the barracks and the pipe band of 401 Garrison Company lat Punjab Regiment resplen 

dent {a green uniforms, was also present ——Italian and Yugoslav forces were due to take over the 

trontier posts along the provistona! Italo-Yugoslay boundary from Altled troops on September 16 

Our photograph shows a British guard relieving an American guard at af outpost of the Morgan Line’ 

due for evacuation on September 15-——The magnificent sword of honour lilustrated above is to be RLPRESENTINC THE OUTDATED S\STEM OF COAL HALLAGL PIT FONITS ARRIVING 
presented to General Eisenhower in the mame of the Queen and people of the Netherlands The IX LONDON BY TRAIN 13 BK sHOWN AT THE MINING EXHIB: ON 


sheath Is of gold nchiy ornamented with pearls and pre-lous stones 
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LEAVING FOR SERVICE UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS: A FARE 


Drawn BY ouR Spgciat Ag 




















SOLD TO FOREIGN POWERS ON THE COMPLETION OF THEIR TASK IN BRITISH WATERS: THE 1 


On September 9 Admiral Sir Harold Burrough, Commander-in-Chief The Nore, in- carried out in all weathers has been arduous and not without danger, but in the 
spected the last two flotillas of minesweepers, consisting of seventeen ships—many tradition of the Royal Navy, has received little publicity from the time they. arrived 
still manned by reservists—at the Royal Nava! Minesweeping Base, Queenborough, at their base on the Isle of Sheppey—where the old Queenborough ferry port was 
Kent. These ships have just finished the final clearance of mines in British waters, taken over for their use and a long jetty constructed—to the time when they were 
and the inspection took piace prior to the crews steaming their vessels to Italy, Greece, ready to leave, their task accomplished. Very few people were present to watch the 


Egypt and Turkey, to whom they have been sold. The work which these ships have farewell inspection, but among them was Captain de Grineau, whose penoil has recorded 


-L TO THE 


wPraiIn BRYAN DE GRINKAU. 


“ BYMS” 
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MINESWEEPING FLOTILLAS. 





<< va Catan. 
cae ——— GQuimanoR Ou. 1947 





a ental 


2 SHIPS OF THE MINESWEEPING FLOTILLAS LEAVING THEIR BASE FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


& impression of the scene. The British Yard Minesweepers, or “ Byms," were 
allt in the United States naval yards to British specifications, and have proved well- 
ited for their task. The drawing shows the little ships casting off from their final 
oorings and passing thelr Base ships—the Tribal Class destroyer Eskimo and the 
mtroyer Garth—as they take station en roxte for Sheerness and the open sea. The 
‘toh was made from Garth, whose bows and those of Eskimo are scon in the left 


foreground. Also on the left is the jetty, with its line of  Byms'* moorad «1 twos 
and threes and, in the distance, the smoking chimneys of a glass factory. As each 
little ship came abreast of the Base destroyers its crew, drawn up on the fo'c's'le, 
saluted, and this salute was acknowledged by the officers on the bridges of the Base 
ships. The vessels berthed just ahead of fhe destroyers are M.L s which are 
remaining to carry out any further clearance that may be necessary. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 
NOTABLE OCCASIONS IN PICTURES. y ; \, A CAMERA RECORD OF RECENT EVENTS. 


SIR WALTER ALCOCK. 
Died on September 11, aged 
eighty-five. Organist at Salisbury 
Cathedral from 1916 until his 
ou roman Ri mene 

anist and composer to 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, 1902-16. 
President of the Royal College 
of Organiata, 1925-26. He waz 
greenies at three Coronations. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BRITISH ELECTRICITY omy 3 3 RE: . «TMM DEPARTURE OF THE BOUTH APRICAN CRICKETERS ; 
AUTHORITY | MEMBERS OF THE NEWLY-PORMED BOARD is THE TEST TEAM IN THE DURBAN C4sTL# BEFORE THEIR 
AT THE MINISTRY OF FUBL AND POWER. : 4 nd DEPARTURE FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 


‘The British Electricity Authority held its first meeting on Sep- \ 7 : ; The South African cricket team left for home on September 11. 
tember Il under the chairmanship of Keati Citrine, fd ol pea ia Although there may be some disappointment in South Africa that 
shows (I, tor.) Sir J. Wright, Mr H. J. Randal es they did not win any of the five Teat matches, there can be no dis- 
Sir W. Walker, Mr. E, W. Buasay, Sir Henry Self, (4 7 J, Ee . ment about the way in which they won the admiration 
tort Citrine, Mr. J. Hacking, Dame Caroline Haslett, Lt Colonel who played against them. Alan Melville proved the most 

. H. E. Woodward, Alderman W. Lewis, Mr. J. S. Pickles. opine popular captain aver sent to this country from the Dominions, 


sy semnauoraninnasinaniinnaanniinaminnnonnmnneninsnnny 3 ; ‘ . nn 


GEN. SIR ARTHUR WAUCHOPE, ‘ MRS, GEORGE KEPPEL. 

Died on September 14, aged seven Died at Florence on September 1!. 
three. High Commissioner and {A Great hostess of the Edwardian 
C.AnC. for Palestine and High era and a link with the intimete 
Commissioner for Transjordan, circle of the Court of those days, 
1931-38. Had a distinguished record { A connoisseur of the arts, particu: 
in the South African and Firat { < larly of Chinese wi Vite of 
World War as an officer in the Lisut.Colonel the Hon. George 
Black Watch. G.O.C, Northern Keppel, third son of the seventh 

Ireland, 1929-31. Earl of Albemari 


soem HERNIAS * secant ase 
Hy 


5 : ECK JAYANAMA, | 
i 2 on Etdarineollat plente Labour candidate at the Edge Hl FIRST SIAMESE AMJABSADOR TO “LONDON, WITH HIS WIRE } 
AFTKM WIN HE ST. 1 lo. wenty-year~ y-@ jon, seat for 

peed \ xwimming champion, taken {il during the Covernment with a majority of eet eee eerie ey { 
\ The Maharajah of Baroda’s Sayajirzo won the 1947 St. Leger on the European swimming champion- 1953 votes, There was -per-cent. The Starnese Ambassador in London. H.&. Nai Direck jayanama, \ 
Sentember, 13 oy a head from M. Boussac’a Arbay, with the Aga ships held in the previous week. poll. The by-election was caused { has now been joined by his wife and two younger sons, Jedsdar, \ 
Khan's Migoli three lengths behind, third. Pear! Diver, winner ot ‘ Had been breaking swimming by the death of Dr. R. Clitherow, aged eight, and Voraput, six. His two elder sons have been | 
the Derby, waa fourth, Sayafirac in trained by F. Armstrong. records since the age of fifteen. Was Labour, who polled 13,150 votes at in lon for some tit it, Jayanama is the Siamese delegate to | 
Me is 4 brother of Dante, the 14S Derby winner, and was bought |. one of Britaln’s main hopes for next { : the General tion. ‘Ths Gon: the United Nationa and Is a Present in Now York, with hia wife, | 

the Generat Assembly. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S PLAN To MEET THE ECONOMIC CRISI ‘sim STAPFORD CRIPPS, PRESIDENT *) A GIFT FOR THE CITIZENS OF CARDIFF; LORD BUTE HANDING OVER THE Mace 
OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, ADDRESSING REPRESENTATIVES OF EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS. q OF CARDIFF CASTLE TO THE LORD MAYOR, ALDERMAN GEORGE FERGUSON. 


‘The noxt stages in the Government's plan to meet the economic crisis wepe outlined Sir Stafford Qn September 10 Lord Bute handed over the ki of Cardiff thi rd 
Crippa to a meeting of 2000 representatives of etn employers and workers in the con Hall, Weet- Merce, tee this generous peor ihe historic castle ‘tnd grounds oecome the beet raperiy of the eitions 
rinzter, on September 12. Me sald that there must be an increase in exports, by early next year, of t ‘Thousands joined a choir of schoolchildren {in ai the Welsh national 
£31,000,000 a month. To achieve this the Armed Forces, and the lest essential Soon Meith be cut, and " pao = a centuries-old Posie of the Bute tamil: lowered Norman keep and 

there will be substantial reductions in‘ building and civil ongineert teplaced by the flag of the City ot Cardin 
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THE WEEK IN BRITAIN: PICTURES FROM ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES. 








PERHAPS THE SOURCE OF THE GOLD FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETI'S WEDDING-RING: THE ONLY TAKEN DOWN FOR CLEANING AND OVERHAULING: THE GHKAT DIAL OF 


WORKING WHLSH GOLD-MINE, GRAIGWEN WORKINGS, WITH THE BARMOUTH ESTUAKY BEHIND. HENRY VIIL'S ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK, A FAMILIAR FEATURE OF HAMPTON COURT. 
Graigwen is the only working Welsh gold-mine. Lying Tar the Barmouth Estuary, it 1s said to be producin: The astronomical clock at Hampton Court, whosa dial we here show taken down for cleaning, 
very rich ore—both gold and ailver—one assay showing as much as 19 oz. of gold per ton of rock. Hopes wi: made for Henry VIII. in 1540 and is a well-known feature of Clock Court. The cloc: 

now has modern works, but its bell, which antedates Wolsey, is the oldest thing in the Palace. 


have recently been expressed that the gold for the Princeas’s wedding-ring may come from this British source. 





A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THK RADLRTT AIRFIELD DURING THE EXNIBITION ORGANISED THERE BY THE SOCIRTY OF MRITISI AIKCRAFT CONBTRUCTORS, 
WHEN MORE THAN SEVENTY OF BRITAIN’S LATEST AIRCRAPT TYPES WKKE SHOWN TO THE PURLIC. 


Representatives of the Governménts and aircraft industries of forty-five countries were present at the 
vpening. on September 9, of the British Aircraft Industry's “* shop-window ” display of their craft. Atl 
types of aircraft from giant air-liners to tiny communication “planes, helicopters and gliders were shown, 
thiety of the more than seventy types making their first. appearance at such a show. Besides sctual 
aircraft, the static exhibition, the biggest yet, housed stands for the diaplay of aviation equipment. 


AN INDUSTRY'S SHOP-WINDOW : 





‘EXHIBITION, WHICH 


THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE '‘ ENTHKMPRISE SCOTLAND 
TREY INSPECTED DURING THEIR RECENT VISIT TO EDINBURGH. THEY ARK SEEN 


BY WHS PRIME MIMISTER ON SEPTEMBER 13, AS A MEMORIAL TO BEATRICE 
EXAMINING A COLOUR VRINTING YEKEE, 


WARH ; PASTUREWOOD HOUSE, ABINGER, NEAK DORKING, WHICH IS TO BE AN EDUCATIONAL 
CENTRE FOR ALL SKCTIONS OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: A MISCELLANY OF NEWS PICTURES. 





PRESARATIONS FOR THI. ATTEMPT TO CREATE MAN-MADE RAIN: A LARGE CONTAINER OF TO REDUCE THE TEMPERATURE: A BLOCK OF “DRY ICK"’ WHICH WAS SCATTERED 


SOLIDIFIED CARBON - DIOXIDE RRING LOADED INTO A TWIN-KNGINED ANSON AIRCRAFT, ON A STRATO- CUMULUS CLOUD FROM AN AIRCRAFT IN AN ATTKMPT TO CREATE RAIN, 
An attempt was recently carried aut in this country to create man-made rain by scattering “ dry vain search for the right kind of cloud. Two hundredweight of carbon-dioxide was dropped on a strato- 
ice” (solidified carbon-dioxide) on cumulus claud, in order to precipitate ice crystals which, It was cumulus cloud, but with no effect worth recording. Similar experiments have been carried out in the 
hoped, would accelerate the formation of rain by local reducti in temperature. The experiment United States and in Australia with at least partial success, and in our issue of April 19 we gave a 
was carried out on September 8 by Alrwork, Ltd., after they had been infarmed by the Meteorological picture of a precipitation of snow, later melting into rain, over the township of Gresham, in Oregon. 


Office that suitable cloud would be present. Three aircraft fiew 300 miles over the Midlands, in a Australian experiments based on Sydney also brought about 2 rainstorm in February. 


| 5 
1 












ANEW TACTIC IN THE WAR AGAINST INSECT PESTS 2 TOWING A GREAT CANOPY TUE OPENING OF A NEW TRAIN-FERRY SERVICE: THE SUFFOLK FERRY ENTERING THK ZEERRUGGE CANAL 
OVER A CADNAGE FIELD WHILE A LETHAL GAS IS PUMPED RENEATH. ON SEPTEMBER 4 TO INAUGURATE A NEW 1.N.E.R. SERVICE’ BETWEEN THAT PORT AND HARWICH, 


Porhaps the most unendingly destructive of all the insect pests which beset the farmer On September 3 the Suffolk Ferry, a new ti forry steamer, built at John Brown's ahipyard on the Clyde snd launched 











and the market gardener aro the many species of aphia, of which green-fly is most in May of this year, - dnauparated a& new direct service between Harwich and Zesbru . It ts able to carry thirty-five 
famihar to the man in the street, We show here an experiment carried out by Pest trucks, and it is ry the London and North-Eastern Railway. It is de to carry fresh fruit and vegetables 
Control, Ltd. A large canopy, larger than a tennis court, is towed slowly over the crop and other penshable goods direct from France, Italy and Belgium to British mai » without the time-wasting factor of 


‘and a nicotine gas 4 pumped in below it, the canopy serving to conserve tho gas. Tepacking and reloading, which otherwise would have to take place at both ae ports. 


TO PROVIDE A NEW LIFE POR GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN REFUGEES: A BAG OF GOLD Naz} LOOT TO BE SOLD TO AID REFUGEES: GOME OF THE BOXES OF UNCLAIMED 
TEETH, FOUND IN A NAZE CONCENTRATION CAMP, BEING KXAMINED, YALUABLES AWAITING DISPOSAL BY THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEES pareve a 
Recently 378 boxes of Nazi loot. including such !tema as gold testh pulled om the heads of of the Internations! Ratveset et ot oe under the terms of the Paris Reparations rhcil agreement. 
centration camp victims, gold wedding « rings and brooches and other articles of value which on ‘The articles are be sold & Obtained will ba used to aid ria and non: Jewish 
han 


untraceable and unclamed, wore over to the reparations director of the preparatory commission nationals of Germany and Austria who vil to emigrate or who do not wish to be repatriated. 
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AV. AND A. MUSEUM INNOVATION: INDIAN DANCES AND INDIAN STATUARY. 
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(Awove.) THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN 
DANCE 1X BTATUARY: Two 
STATUES OF NATAMAJA, OR THE 
Gob BIVA AS LORD OF THE 
DVANCK, BOTH NRONZES FROM 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND 
BOTH OF ABUUT THE RLEVENTU 
CENTURY A.D. ; EXAMPLES FRO 

\ 












THE CURRENT VICTORIA AND 
ALAKKT MUSEUM RXHIBITION, 


Ee EA BE 













HE arrangements for 
the opening of the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum's exhibition on 
September 17 of ‘ The 
Human Form in Indian 
Sculpture included an 
entirely new and remark. 
ably interesting develop. 
ment. Ram Gopal, the 
Hindu dancer whose inter. 
pretations of the spirit of 
Indian dance are known 
throughout the world, has 
recently arrived in London. 
When our photographs 
were taken he, together 
with his associated baller- 


ina, Shevanti Bhosle, were 
§Comtinued below. 

































(LKPT.) KAM GOPAL, THE WELL+ 
KNOWN HINDU DANCER, WHOSE 
TRADITIONAL ART RACETLY 
POINTED THE CURRENT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON EXIIMITION OF 
UNDIAN STATUARY. 
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at the Museum, rehearsing for the programme in 
which, at the opening of this exhibition, they wero 
to give a series of traditional dances designed to 
jHustrate and interpret the significance of the various 
poses which are to be found in the statuary exhibited. 
Siva, the destroyer or regenerator of the great Hinde 
triad of gods, Ils many-faceted, being both benevolent 
and terrible, being god of arts and learning, of repro- 
duction and destruction, revelry and asceticism and 
also as portrayed in the two statues wa rep. duce, 
the ford of the dance. 


(.mrt,.) it OME oF 
THE MIRRATIC POSER 
wmics iDIAN ART 
MAB YAMILIARISED | 
RAM GOPAL AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM, DURING A 
PRELIMINARY &K- 
MEARBAL. 
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THE “ zoe eh ae ‘“ PETROL CUTS: A WORLD-WIDE SURVEY 
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an Ret Nae Rehning 
METRIC. TONS Production Capacity a 
Z ‘ 
— i y 
ee | D 
yaonsees a Z 
§00,000-1,000,000 a “4 
under 500,000 e 7) 
The figures of crude production and refining 
city are not precise totals for 1946 but are the 
estimated levels at the end of the year. For certain 
European countries (marked X on the key) however, 
and for Burma, the Hast Indies and the Far East, 
where war-damaged installations are being restored, 
the pre-war level is shown. 
WORLD CRUDB OIL PRODUCTION AND REFINING CAPACITY. 
Production Capacity Production Capacity Preduction Capacity ! 
Canada 1,000,000 13,000,000 United Kingdom 50,000 _$,000,000 USSR. Refining | 
Prod 
United States France® $0,000 7,500,000 Eastern Comcanea 15000000 280000000 Petar: Cee 
East Coast 2,700,000 47,500,000 Holland* 300,000 700,000 (Baku and Gromy) : \ 
Mid-Continent 47,600,000 68,000,000 Belgium* — 500,000 Other Caucama (in- 900,000 3,500,000 Sumatra 4,600,000 5,000,000 | 
Gulf Coast $23,000,000 92,400,000 Germany® 600,00 2,400,000 cluding Ureraine and \ Java 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Rocky Mountains 6,700,000 6,200,000 Italy® 10,000 2,000,000 Galicia) Borneo 1,700,000 2,100,000 | 
Pacific Coast 44,700,000 48,500,000 ‘Austria® 850,000 50,000 Volga and Urals 3,300,000 §,000,000 | Ggram 100,000 — i 
Total United States 234,700,000 264,600,000 Hungary* 700,000 700,00 Other Eaétom. 3,200,000 4,000,000} 
Mexico 7,000,000 9,000,000 Rumaniae 4,400,000 9,000,000 | P er | Total N.E.1. 7,400,000 8,100,000 
pies Stitt . )  USS.R. Total 22,400,000 37,500,000 
Venezuela 54,500,000 5,800,000 parla : prepite jason f \ { 
a , \ 
Netherlands W. Indien = ——— 29,000,000 iH N 
aa Nee aes Yogoalavias 30,000 400,00 ran 19.000,000 20,000,000 | ~_—Diitith Borneo 910,000 1,000,000 
rinidad 800, ,900, i 
Albania 100,000 40,000 \ Burma 1,100,000 ,000,000 
Cuba 0,000 250,00 Bulearia a3 90,00 Iraq 4,400,000 1,000,000 \ i 
Argentina 2,900,000 5,000,000 Portugal a 770,000 ‘Saudi Arabia 9,000,000 4,500,000 \ India» 400,000 500,000 i 
Pers 1,700,000 2,000,000 Norway* — $0,000. Bahrein 1,000,000 6,000,000 Japan 200,000 4,500,000 | 
§ \ 
Colombia 3,200,000, 900,000 Sweden <= 500,000 Kuweit zocqo00 | China (inl. Manchuria) 70,00 780.000 | 
Ecuador 300,000 160,000 Denmark — 50,000 ; ‘ i 
Ane goo: <eaons incczee 4,000 wom | Bernt 200,000 1,800,000 Formoua 5.00 350,000 
u: : = 400,000 Canary Islands —_ 600,000 i Palestine _ 4,500.000 ‘ Australia paaaent 400,000, 
Bolivia 50,000 $0,000 tf *Applicable to refining capacity only. } Lebanon —_— 
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UNIQN OF SOUTH AFRICA 








CRUDE OIL. 
tal Imported by Great Britaln : 
1998 

alions in 


1946 
Gallons in 
housands. Vatue. Thousands. 
7,953 £5,177,532 537,266. 
MIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY : 

198 1946 

(Gallons in Thousands.) 

atch W, Indies 160,782 British ‘W. indies 228,485 


Value, 
£9,669,460 
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A COMPARISON OF GREAT BRITAIN’S OIL IMPORTS IN 


, CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY ; 
198 1946 
(Gallons in Thousands.) 
Dutch W, Indies 589,531 Dutch W. Indies 332,836 
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1938 AND 1946. 
CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY ; 
1988 © 1946 
(Galions in Thousands.) 
Iran - 59,884 USA. +. 116,820 
USA. . 57,800 British W. Indies 93,296 
Dutch W. Indies 50,892 Dutch W. Indies 93,292 


and small quantities from = Iran aA +. 85,213 
various other countries. 
FUEL AND DIESEL OIL. 
Total Imported by Great Britsin: 
1938 1946 
Gallons in Gallons in 
. Thowsands, Value. Thousands. Value. 
087,46 £6,570,470 1,044,505 £19,867,491 


Iran and U.S.A. : USA. =» 386,282 
USA. 1 314,497 ; 
Iman 4... 314,086 

British W. indies 90,607 Iran a 2 93,413 

Soviet Union ., 47,460 British W. Indies 101,22) 

KEROSENE. 
Total Imported by Great Britein ; 
‘ 198 1946 
, Gallons in Gallons in 
¢ Thonesands. Vatue. Thousands. Value. 
+ 206,362 $3,004,476 404,449 9,323,848 


aq . ++ 141,796 Veneruela + 139,985. 
mezuela ~- 138,975 tran -- 80,996 
noe 84,221 USA. +» 45,035 ° 

MOTOR SPIRIT. 
‘tal Imported by Great Britain : 

1938 1946 

allons in Gallons in 
wousands. Value, Thousands. Value. 
156,667 24,764,928 1,207,967 £31,266,271 








On August 6 the Prime Minister announced in the Commons that the Government's plans to 
moet the crisis Included a cut in the basio petro] allowance for private motorists of one- 


third, 


This was follawed by an announcement from 10, Downing Street on August 27 


that the basic petrol ration would be abolished altogether from October 1, thus bringing 
motoring for pleasure to an end. Although the figures relating to the amount of petro! 
weed annually by private motorists cannot be divulged “in the national Interest,” it is 
known that there were 1,859,000 private cars licensed at the end of May this year, and 
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JF THE DISTRIBUTION: OF CRUDE OIL AND ITs BY-PRODUCTS. 
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NEW ZEALAND 





CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 
1938 
4Galions in Thousands.) 
Dutch W. Indies 251,290 Dutch W. Indies 512,044 


1946, 


«327,909 | 


Ivan . «161,365 Iran i 
British W Indies 118,136 USA... - 104,687 
USA. + 63,312 British W. Indies $6,371 
LUBRICANTS. 
Total Imported by Great Britain: 
188 194¢ 
Gallons in Gations in 
Thousands, Value. Thousands. Value. 
108,198 £3,953,B11 89,078 £5,262,399 
CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
1938 1946 
(Gatlons in Thousands.) 
USA. «+ 85,600 USA, .. 63,2978 
Soviet Union .. 13,360 


469,000 motor-cycles and tricycles. The ban will have the effect of closing manv small 
garages and petrol stations, some of whici: have been opened by ox-Servicemen wher hsve 
invested their gratuities in the business. The map showing the world's ol! producing and 
refining areas and the tabulated statistics of off production by countries, together with 


the figures of Great Britain's imports in 
estimating whether our oi! requirements could be met from sources outside 


1938 and 1946, provide the means for 


“Se hard 


currency areas.—{Map reproduced by Courtesy of the Petroleum Information I ureau.) 






POISONOUS PLANTS. 


RECENT tragic case in which five children were poisoned by eating the roots of 
Water Dropwort (Ocenanthe crocata) emphasises the need to warn children that they 
inust not eat wild plants which they do not know to be harmless. 
h young children which plants are puisonous, and to do so may give them a false 
eae of security when eating plants against which they have not been specifically warned. 
A areat deal of a child's interest in the countryside will be lost if it is not allowed te eat 








some wild fruits or leaves, so the safest course is to teach them 
a few casily recognised plants which they can cat safely, and 
give them strict instructions not te try any others. Chilcren 
Jove to pick wild strawberries, and they cannot fail to know the 
Dlackberry, and, in suitable distriets, the blacberry or whortle- 
berry, They might also be allowed to cat hips and haws if 
they feel inclined, but should first scrape out the hairy seeds 
from the rose-hips. [f they wish to eat leaves, the very character- 
istic leaves of Wood Sorrel and Sheeps Sorrel have a pleasant 
acid flavour, and those of the garden nagturtiumt are alse 
refreshing. The newty-burst leaf-buds of the hawthorn have 
a nutty flavour and come at a time when other wild ‘ foods 
are rare, Ta agitstuin the hazel nuts are well known. Children 
in anany parts of the country dig up the tubers of the Earth 
Nut; these ace pleasantly tasted, but unless the children can 
be trusted to identify them correctly, it is advisable to leave them 
in ignorance of the fact that “nuts” can be dug out of the earth. 

‘The Water Dropwort belongs to a group of plants, the 
Umbelliferae, which includes several other poisonous plants, but 
also several of our commonest vegetables, such as the carrot, 
the parsnip, parsley, and celery. It is this curious mixture of 
useful and poisonous properties that makes this group so danger- 
ous. lt is probably truc to say that all cases of fatal poisoning 
by Umbellifers— and they must account for a high proportion 
of the deaths from plant poisoning—are due to their mis- 
identification as vegetables. Fool's Parsley (Aithusa cynapitns) 
is sy called because its young Icaves are occasionally caten as 
parsley with ‘fatal results. The stems of Water Dropwort, 
Hemlock (Comiam mactelatum), and Water Hemlock (Ciesta 
rirosa) have all been caten as celery and their roots as parsnips. 
The reason why this family of plants contains so many valuable 
food plants and so many dangerous poisons is that their tissues 
are permeated with a system of oi) reservoi These may be 
Tticularly abundant in the secds—piving aniseed and caraway 
their strong flavours—and it is from the nature of these oils, 
whether nutrient or hariunful, that the plants take their very 
diferent. properties, 

‘The roots of other plants may be mistaken for 
vegetables. Two which have caused deaths ari: White 
Bryony (Hryonia dioica) and Monkshood (4 coniturm 
napellus). The former is a common plant with green 
stetns which twine among hedgerow bushes. It bears 
attractive red berrics which are poisonous, but it is 
most certainly fatalif the thick tapering root is eaten 
in mistake for a vegetable, The root is dug up in 
autumn, when the poisonous principle is strongest, 
7 a value in pharmacy. It is extremely 
t a parsnip anc perhaps for this reason has been 
cooked and served, with the result that whole families 
have died. The root of the Monkshood, a common 
garden flower, is very siinilar to horse-rcadish, and since 
it also cuntains'a crug and is a merchantable commodity, 
mixing or mistaken identily have led to fatal poisoning, 

Poisonous leaves are eaten less frequently than 
Poisonous roots, and perhaps this is why so poisonous 
ant common a plant as the Foxglove (Digkalis pur- 
purea), which has only a small rootstock, is rarely 
the cause vf trouble, For some reason the Annual 
and Perennial Mercaries (Mercurialis) are exceptions, 
for they are not infrequently used as green vegetables 
by country folk, and deaths have been caused by 
both plants. It is interesting to note that the poisoning of domestic 
animals is usually by foliage and rarely by roots, 

Another case of mistaken identity is the use of the fruits of 

Caper Spurge (Euphorbia lathyris) in place of true capers. All 
spurges contain a white milky juice which exudes from the broken 
stems and leaves, Children should not be allowed to play with 
this juice because, in several species, it is an extreme irritant if 
it reaches tender skin, and has been known to cause such severe 
swellings inside the mouth that swallowing became impossible and 
death has resulted. The plants most dangerous to children are 
undoubtedly those which bear poisonous berries. These are so 
abundant ancl so tempting in appearance that children cannot be 
too strongly warned against cating fruits and berries which they 
do not know, Even in the garden the bunches of biack berries 
borne by the universal privet are dangerous, and the berries of 
the attractive gacder shrub Mezercun (Daphns mescreum) have 
also proved fatal, Many people enjoy the pink flesh of the berries 
of the Yew, anc it is a curious fact that this part of the plant is 
harmless, though most other parts, including the sced enclosed 
by the flesh, are highly poisonous. Children should never be 
allowed to eat Yew berries, because many deaths have been 
wed by a seed being swallowed with the flesh. 
In the hedgerows the bright red berries of the two Bryonies 
are abundant in autumn, The Black Bryony (Tamus communss) 
is unrelated to the White Bryony, but resembles it in being « 
climbing plant which bears poisonous red berries. Because of 
their abundance and their attractive appearance it is perhaps 
these two berries which children must be warned against more 
than any others, though no doubt they are not so virulently 
polsonous as the nightshades, 

The Deadly Nightshade (Atropa belladonna) is a rarer plant 
than is commonly supposed because its name is frequently applied 
to the comimon Woody Nightshade, or Litter-swect (Solanswm 
dulcamara). This plant, like the Bryonics, trails among hedgerow 
plants, and its brilliant red egg-shaped berzics are very attractive. 
The flower is like a miniature potato flower, having purple 
petais and a central column of yellow stamens. The rather 
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similar Black Nightshade (Solanum nigrum) hae white petals and small, round, black 
fruits. Judging from conflicting accounts, the poisonous nature of these two plants varies 
in intensity, but since they have proved extremely dangerous at times, they must always 
The Deadiy Nightshade and the related Henbane (Hyoscyantus 
niger) are fortunately uncommon plants, occurring on westo land. The berries of the former 
are rather large, purplish-black, and slightly flattcnod, Henbane does not bear berries, but 
its poisonous seeds have proved fatally attractive to children.—Da, W. R. Petirson. 


be treated as very poisonous. 


TNE ATTRACTIVE RED PERRIRA OF THE 
POISONOVE AND AMOUT WHICH CHILDREN SHOULD HK WARMED IN THE AUTUMN, 
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can be digested at a 
It is useless to attempt 


allegorical and unlimited 





ONE OF THK UMAKLLIPERS OFTEN MISTAKENLY [DENTIFIED 

AS VEGETADLES: FoOt's Paustxy (A:thusa cynapinm), $0 

CALLED MMCAUME ITS YOUNG ERAVES ARE OCCASIONALLY 
KATEN AS PARSLEY WITIE FATAL RESULTS. 





WHITH BRYONY WHICH ARR, 


WHEN THESE WXHKEIES ARK ABUNDANT IN THE HRDGEROWS, 





BELONGING TO THE SAME FAMILY AN THE CUCUMAER AMD 

VEGETABLE MARROW YRT POSSESSING A FOINONOUS ROOT 

REGEMBLING & FARSNIP: WHITE BaYORY (Bryonia dioica}, 
A COMMON HEDOMRGW FLAKT. 


Photograph: by Harold Bastin. 


Suggest, and that vaguely, what sort of book it is. 
warns us, technically faction at all. 


or even as the story of our time in dramatic pictures, or the Masque of World War IL. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
T is no use thinking that “ Lord, I Was Afraid,’’ by Nigel Balchin (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), 


gulp, or dealt with in a few hasty paragraphs ; all one can do is to 
Not, in the farst place, as the jacket 
One might describe it as a super-tragi-comedy, 
3 of as the pageant of seven characters in search of a raison a'éire ; 
For 
it is very much a war book; the characters have reached 
maturity in time for just that. They are Phillip Locke, seen off 
to manhood by clouds of witnesses, but with no relkable infor- 
mation; Anne, “his destined bride, the mere girl; the sophisti- 
cated Murrays—he a professing cynic, she, against her heart, 
competing like mad; Hargreaves, the inflated Old Boy, whe 
speechifies and wriggles into place at the top; Pamela, who 
drags along behind him, gasping for oxygen; and finally Punch 
Hopkins, the life and ‘soul of the party. Are they really special 
to our time ? Hf so, it is by dint of opportunity—the semblance 
of opportunity. There are not even cross-roads any more, 
Look at Anne: she might be a business woman, or an artist, or 
a hockey champion, or simply a glamour girl—but in point of 
fact, she has not the instinct ; she has only day-dreams and a 
sense of inferiority, Phillip achieves the Grail, declines to be 
taken in by it—and then avhat? Punch Hopkins is disgusted 
by his own antics, yet why snap out of theni ? 

Such is the preamble—from the first, acute and witty, 
copious in devices, a pyrotechnical tonr de force. Only the 
effects are scattered. Unity approaches with the Driver, almighty 
Smith—and s0 we plunge into war. And what a war! A 
dramatic sequence, an all-round survey, an analytical fantasy 
more exact and brilliant than one would have thought possible, 
1 can only name a svene or two: the triumph of the Great 
Executive Image—the last-ditch scene—the air-raid shelter, 
which is a platonic death-scene—the Americans-in-Britain scene, 
or Zoological Interlude—the rowing scene, or Last Lap. It is 
all so funny, so deadly true, so Protean in form, so brilliant in 
dialogue. And then the return of peace, with its Big Three 
conference (a “ friendly” card-game), its department store, new 
style, and, of course, the Brains Trust on What To Do About 
It. Though the characters are somewhat overshadowed by this 
national cumedy, it seems to have been quite good for most of 
them ; but afterwards they arc none the wiser, no farther on, 
And when Noah's flood recurs, uot one of them, except Hargreaves, 
will take a chance of life. They see the objections. 

And that, we gather, is to be the cpitaph of their gener- 

= ation, They were afraid, and hid their talent in the 

earth. For they never failed to see the objections. The 

author gives us no hope; his comedy is bitter with 

a smiling, relentless bitterness. He could not be 

more intelligent. But he is of Phillip’s generation, 
and sees objections even to that, 

By contrast, how relaxing to subside on plain issues 
and holy war! " The Unvanquished,’’ by Howard 
Fast (Bodley Head ; 8s, 6d.), is a simple monument 
of hero-worship. Its holy war—against the British ; 
its hero, Washington. It covers the early days, the 
days of Brooklyn and Manhattan, of defeat, retreat, 
desertion and almost outlawry ; days when all seemed 
over, time and again. Mr. Fast believes in putting in 
the warts, but there are no moral warts. His saint 
is awkward, bony, unbrilliant, ignorant of war; a 
simple gawk of a man, repressed and yearning for 
affection ; a clumsy failure, born out of luck : a wooden, 
soft-cored, unidea'd imperturbable, But all these 
‘Scarecrow features are adornments; they stamp a 
character which would be lowered by talent or grace, 
or any form of competition with other men, For the 
plodding scarecrow is more than human. He has only 
just a name, like other people; mostly he is “ the 
big man,” “the Virginian,” “the foxhunter,’’ “the Virginia 
squire.” He is aloof, alonc—in unselfishness, humility, single- 
mindedness ; and almost, one would often think, in the will to 
fight. His soldiers run away in battle and desort wholesale, 
while the civilians bar thes out or blow their brains out. But 
this lack of fervour does not refiect upon the cause; it merely 
shows up the fox-hunter, 

In general, the supporting figures have not much interest or 
story-value ; indeed, there is no story, only the campaign. That, 
however, is full of spirit—carefully true to fact, but worked 
into a zestful dramatic narrative. 

“The Cygnets,'’ by Prudence O'Shea and. Meg Sheridan 
(Macdonald ; 8s. 6d.), is a real novel, with a good little plot, it 
is also a decided lark, At first, I thought that romantic Heronden, 
with its twins who flew out into Life, who had an “ undefeatable 
quality,” who were gay and ruthless and pirate-bold—I thought 
all that was #00 shop-worn, and too much of a good thing. The 
style is rather pert, and the humour not exactly choice. But it 
ali comes right enough. The Trehearns, in middle-age, have 
nothing ruthless about them ; Anthony is a stockbroker, stolid 
as can be, with a climbing wife, while Amanda, though a popular 
actress, is sweet and humble and an angel of generosity. ‘There 
was a third at Heronden, a cottage child whom Anthony loved ; 
but he went away, and Sukie went to America,- There she 
brought up Amanda's little girl, and now they ase coming 
home. Which means a great deal of trouble. For though Julliet 
is her mother over again, to look at, with those “ fig eyes,” the 
talk of pirates has had a nemesis. She is a greedy, heartless 
little beast. She snatches ber mother’s play—and how can poor 
Amanda stand up to her? 

The duel, with its foregone victory for sweetness and warmth 
of heart, for Anthony and Sukie, romance and Heronden, te really 
very good fun. The nice woman is attractive, Even the manner 
grows on one, 

I cannot say the same of “ Too Busy to Die,’’ by H. W. Roden 
(Hammond ; 8s, 6d.)—unless you care for the tough-promiscuous 
as a glamoor line, An old man calls on the narrator with a 
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cock-and-bull story about oil-wells and long-lost relatives, and gives him 3000 dollars 
for publicity, The next event is the client’s murder. Jobnny regards it as a duty to 
spot the criminal, and enlists tha help of Sid Ames, private investigator, Then there is a 
fot. of action, mostly violent. 
confidence whatever ; even the wonderful Patricia, with ber gokden hair, may quite easily 
be poison, So, through petting-parties, cracks on the bead and apother corpet or two, 
we reach the dramatic show-down—and it ix all extremely virile. 


The long-lost relatives have turned up, and inspire no 


K. Joun. 
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A RELIC OF CHARLES II.’S NAVY: THE LONDON CUP—FOR THE LONDON MUSEUM. 


still, on June 13, 1680, he was at the funeral of the old shipwright who nad built 
her. ‘An honest and remarkable man," he says, “and hia death a public losse, 
for his exoelient successe in building ships (tho’ altogether Illiterate), and for breeding 


Tue London Cup. 
recently acquired 
by the Trustees of 
the London Museum 
with the aid of agrant 
from the National 
Art-Collections Fund, 
is a covered cup of 
silver-gilt, standing 
18% ins. high over 
all and elaborately 
embossed on foot, bowl and cover. Though both pieces bear 
the date-letter for 1670, and the pattern is the same throughout. 
the embossing on the cover is less finely executed than that 
on the cup itself, where the flowers and leaves in high relief 
frame two engraved cartouches. One of these bears the arms of 
mes Duke of York as Lord High Admiral; the other {s Inscribed 
‘At the launching of his Matt ship ye London, June 26 1670. 
Bullt at Deptford by Mt Jonas Shish his Mate Mr. Shipwright thera. 
Burthen 1338 Tunns.” Asmaller cartouche below gives the additional 
information ' Men 750. Guns 94," while the corresponding place on 
the other side of the cup is ocoupied by a later inscription, “ Ex Dono 
John Archer Shish Esq* 1769." The small figure in classical armour 
which surmounts the cover is awkward by comparison with the 
graceful flower-work on the body of the cup. The right arm has been 
broken at some time and mended at the wrong angle, to the detri- 
ment of the spear in its hand, and it seems more Etkely that the figure 
has no original connection with the cup at all, but was substituted 
for some earlier finial. At some period in the nineteenth century the 
crests and arms of 
the family of Croft of 
Croft Castle have 
been added to the 
decorations of the 
cover, and the initial 
“on the shield of 
the figure was prob- 
ably engraved at the 
same time. The 
maker's mark, 1.1. 
between pellets, Is 
also recorded on a 
tankard of 1681 at 
Christ's College, 
Cambridge. With re- 
gard to the ship her- 
self, & seventeenth- 
century neval lst, 
cited by Charnock in 
his “ Marine Archi- 
tecture,” indicates 
that in actual practloe 
her wartime com- 
plement of guns Wi 
Increased to 96, but 
the maximum num- 
ber of men was 730. 
while the tonnage, 
according to the list, 
Js ten tons lower than 
that given on the cup. 
She was a ship of the 
first rate, and was 
presented by the City 
of London to the 
Royal Navy to re- 
place another ship of 
the same name that 
had been destroyed. Pepys mentions the project as earl: 
March 1664, but it was naturally held up to a very conaidarabie 
extent by the catastrophes of the two succeeding years, apart 
from the sudden urgency of fortifying the Thames Estuary and 
the perennial diffioulty of actually getting the subscription-money 
{rom the persons concerned. It is not on the whole surprising, 
accordingly, that the scheme had to wait some six years for its ful- 
filment, and that that fulfilment was thought worthy of commemora- 
tion by a noble plece of plate. The recipient would seem to have 
been Mr. Jonas Shish, the shipwright who had finally built the vessel. 
Born in 1605, he had succeeded Christopher Pott aa Master Ship- 
wright at Deptford in 1668, when war with the Dutch was being 
held up, for a time at any rate, by the junction of England, Sweden 
and the Netherlands in the Triple Alliance. Since the original London 
had been blown up, King Charles’s Navy had suffered further losses, 
not the least of them being the Dutch depredations in the Medway 
in 1667, and new ships were urgently needed. Evelyn the diarist 
went to the launching of the CAaries in April 1668, and described her 
builder as “a plaine , 
honest carpenter .. - 
but one who can give 
very little acoount of 
his art by discourse, 
and is hardly capable 
of reading, yet of 
gveate abilitie in his 
calling. The family 
have been ship car- 
pentera in this yard 
above 100 yeares.” 
Evelyn was not in 
London when the 
City's gift to the 
Royal Navy was 
launched in her turn, 
: but ten years later 
who did him that honour, 
é@pitaphs than that. 


up so many of his children to be able artists. 


and he was worthy of 


it.” 


U held up the pall with 3 knights. 


There have been worse 


_COMMEMORATING A MAGNIFICENT GIFT TO CHARLES II. FROM THE CITIZENS OF HIS CAPITAL: A COVERED CUP OF SILVER-GILT 
PROBABLY PRESENTED TO THE SHIPWRIGHT WHO BUILT THE WARSHIP LONDON (LAUNCHED IN 10670. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE FOR SALE: A SENSATION OF 100 YEARS AGO: | 


Rrenopuctions reom THR paces or “THe Jitustaaten Lowpon News" or Serremege 18, 1847, 
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SUAKESHRARL'S BIRTHPLACE WHEN: iT was ROUGHT FOR £3000 LET US HOPE” (WE WROTE 
an 1847) " TRE FROM FURTHER “DESRCRATION.” 















“ OVER THE BUTCHER'S SHOP, AND APPROACHED HY A NARROW TIMBER STAIRCASE . «+ 
1$ THE CELEBRATED CHAMBER WHERE SHAKESPEARE 18 SASD TO HAVE BEEN BORN. ... 





, ANNE HATHAWAY'S KITCHEN IN 1847: “THAT OLD SHORT-DACKED CHAIR. . . 
\ VERILY AS THOUGH IT HAD JUST BEEN OCCUPIED BY HIM WHO USED TO VISIT HE 








ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE A HUNDRED 
OF A ROOMY OLD FARMHOUSE DIVESTL’D OF ITS FORMER HOMESTHAD.” 


Jno stan aA 


| SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOL IN 1847; “NOTHING CAN HE MORE UN THE SITE OF SHAKESPHARE'S LAST HOME, NEW PLACE, AND THE GUID 
PRETENDING THAN THE APPKARANCE OF THIS QUAINT OLD 6TRUCTURE.” CHAPEL, AS SEEN FROM THE POET'S GARDEN IN SEPTEMBER 1847. 












speedily be ralsed to restore, ‘as far as possible, under tho direction and 


NE hundred years ago, in the early September of 1847, a subject 
advice of competent authority, such portions of it as may, from time to 


of great national interest was the approaching sale of Shakespeare's 


birthplace. Ihe fliustrated Lomdon News of September 18, 1847, devoted time, have been removed or altered . . . and transmit it to future 
no fewer than seven of its sixteen pages to the subject and reproduced ages with every mark of honour and veneration.’ Concerning the sale 
thirteen engravings by that great master of wood-engraving, W. J. Linton, we reported: “On Thuraday . . . the Auction Mart, towards noon, 
in illustration of the place and its now world-famous surroundings. We became crowded with persons anxious to witness the transfer of the 
reprint here seven of those engravings, and it is interesting to compare interesting property .. . and the sala-room was instantly crowded 


with company, among whom we noticed several distinguished artists 
and men of letters. At one o'clock, Mr. Robins asconded the rostrum, 
amidst loud cheers. (After various preliminaries), 1500 guineas were + 
immediately offered. This was followed by an offer of £2000, after 
which £2100 wes bid. A letter was then handed to Mr. Robins by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, as Treasurer of the Stratford and London 
Shakespeare Committees, offering £3000, Mr. Robins then said that the 
trustees had just authorised him to state that he would not use his 
aa eas can privilege of bidding after the offer which had just been made, and the 
were KESPE: property was then knocked down to the Stratford and London Shakespeare 
al ah a= a eta es Committee, amidst immense cheering.” The considerable cestorations 
tO repack arses to the birthplace (which our report foreshadowed} were made in 1857-8, 


the Stratford of a hundred years ago with the Stratford of to-day. and 
certainly the birthplace has undergone a remarkable change. “ Of what 
it was in 1574 [we wrote] no notion can be gathered from what it is in 
1847, There is something, indeed, most painful in the contrast of Its 
present wretchadness, and our idea of its condition as the comfortable 
home of Shakespeare's parents. The low, crazy frontage—the crippled 
hatch—~the Althy remnant of a butcher's shamble, with its ghastly hook — 
on the outside; and the squalid forlornness of the rooms within, convey 
together such a# sense of utter desolation as merges all those feelings of 
respect and awe which auoh a relic should inspire. Let us hope the result 
of Thursday's sale has saved this interesting relic from further 
desecration, and that for the credit of the nation a sufficient fund may 
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FROM GREENWICH TO HURSTMONCEUX CASTLE: A COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX FOR THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 


It has been reported that the Astronomer Roysl, Sir Harold Spancer Jones. hopes 
to be able to start work in Sussex next March; but that {* seems untikely that the 
whole move will be completed for at least five years, Astronomical observations at 
Greenwich have been reatricted by the impurity of the atmosphere and the lightness of the 
sky at night. An aerial photograph of Hurstmenceux Castle and a brief +. -ount of its 
history appeared in “ The Illustrated London News” of April 27, 1946. 


Lack of housing—one of the great obstructions in Britain's road to recovery—has 
delayed the move of the Royal Observatory from Greenwich to Hurstmonceux 
Castle, Sussex. The problem of finding living accommodation for the staff of 120 
haa been soived by the Ministry of Health giving permission for the erection of 
twenty prefabricated houses, and now the move Is to proceed. Workmen have 
arrived at Hurstmonceux to make the necessary structural alterations to the Castle. 


Photograph by William Davis. 
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“ LIEBESLIED.” 


T aces to me part of the constitution of the regular film critic to be totally indifferent 
to (and even totally ignorant about) good music. How clxe can it be that my dear 
colleagues, with few exceptions, sit tolerantly smiling while ali the perversions and 
“'swingings " and ‘‘heating-upe” of the modern dance band are blared at them from 
the screen? How clse can they sit in patient undismay and watch a mighty Wurlitzer 
arise from out the deep orchestral den where it lives, and throb forth sentimental drivel 
or the inanest of modern ballads—all with the uncannily expert and totally unimpressive 
manipulation of a stofling player or Wurlitzer-tamer bathed in a glow: of peach blossom 
or azure? How, otherwise, could they sit non-cxpostulant and heed (when the Wurlitzer 
won't wake up and arise) some unseen recorded piano being tickled in the peculiarly 
irritating andl intensely trivial way of your iedean dance-band pianist perpetrating some- 
thing which he calla ‘Serpent on the Hop" er “ Puppy-dog on the Keys"? 

These things are what the masses of Slngorrs—the packers of the country’s Mega- 
Jodeons and Glamourudas—like and expect to bear whenever there ig a pause at the 
beginning or end of the programme. But they are exactly the same throbbings and rivulets 
which are submitted to the film critics gathered in conclave for their private Press show. 
And 1 am foreed—from observation and long continuance of the practice—to conclude 
that we, as a general rule and as a non-protesting body, enjoy being regaled with such 
interim din and drivel when there has to be a pause from screen-gazing. 

-It would be most interesting to see what would happen, on one of these hushed 
occasions, if some enterprising manager with a little taste turned on a record of 
Mr. Schnabel playing Schubert or of 
Mr. Casals playing unaccompanied Bach. i es 
1am willing to wager that there would be 
an almost immediate protest and a 
demand from “ The Watchword,” “ The 
Outcry,” and a dozen other dailies and 
weeklies, far “something more cheery ” 
to beguile the pipe-lighting five minutes. 
Tt is not so much that they like the bad, 
as that they hate the good. They arc, of 
course, like the great British public ia 
that—and, equally of course, that may 
be why they serve that public so well, so 
scrviccably, so acceptably, But we othera 
that have free souls, as Hamlet would say, 
our withers ars wrung by Wurlitzers, and 
we must really somewhere and somewhen 
be allowed an occasional growl at theif 
continuing to palpitate and have their =~ i, 
being, I suppose they will continue so he 
for as fong as the film masses, led ky the film enitics 
(if, indeed, they are led), continue to beam at their 
palpitations, and that there js absolutely nothing 
more to be done about their gushing enormity. 

But now, what happens when we have good music 
from the screen—when the occasion of the film is the 
private and public life of one of the great classical or 
romantic composers?“ The North Wind doth blow, 
and we shall have snow, and what will poor robin do 
then, poor thing?" runs the oki ballad. What will the 
poor robin of an unmusical film critic do for shelter 
when they film the life of Beethoven? He will do 
exactly what he did when they filmed the life—or, at 
least, the love-life—of Chopin in'' A Song to Remember.” 
He will look up Becthovon in the nearest encyclopaedia 
{musical or general), sec at a glance that = 
the facts have been grotesquely re- 
arranged and twisted and romanticised, 
and then proceed to soak the film in scorn. 
as witty as he or she can make it. But 
he or she must have a care! There has 
now arrived a film entitled “Song of 
Love,” whose characters arc Clara Wieck 
Schumann (Katharine Hepburn), Robert 
Schumann (Paul Henreid), Johannes 
Brahms (Robert Walker), and Franz Liszt 
(Henry Daniell). This is, at a first, and 
even at asecond glance, obviously another 
opportunity for witty scorn-—-and indeed 
1 look forward to our film critics, even the 
bost of them aad the most careful of 
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title is terrible. The casting makes one 
gasp and fear (or hope for) the worst. 
Everything secms sct for yet another 
distortion of known facts about great 
people being turned into a big splurgy 
screen-romance, with nothing but some 
iicely reproduced music to recommend it. 
And yet, and yet, “Song of Love" turng out to be far more of a song to remember 
than did the screen biography of Chopin! Hollywood has this time been at some puins 
to be accurate, and I do hope, for their own sakes, that our good critics (who care less about 
Brahms than about brachiopods or bimetallism) will not deride and contemn this piece 
of work for things that look like misrepresentations and are really plain and unsentijnental 
statements of fact. The young Brabms really and truly did turn up at Schumann's house 
(with an introductory letter from Joachim) to find it cluttered up with Schumann's babies. 
There were eight of these, and the film has the courage to show us at least five. Brahms 
really did—there are letters extant to prove it—set about helping in the nursery and 
dealing with mumps and measles (Schumann, by the way, wrote back to Joachim the 
single sentence: ‘' Das ist der, der kommen miisste.” This might be fairly accurately 
translated as " This is the man we've been waiting for!" But Schumann, of course, 
was referring to young Johannes’ talent for composition rather than his adroitness with the 
Schumann infants). No concession is made to pul sentimentality. After Schumann 
has gone mad, and after his death, Brahms declares his long pent-up love for Clara. But 
she nods her head and gots off to practise her lost husband's piano concerto, whereas he goes 
to his own pianu and composes another heart-aching, dark romance or ballade. But that is 
exactly what did happen, 11 does not make & very satisfactory story ; but this is because it 
sticks quite stubboroly and unusually to the facts about Johannes and Clara and Robert. 
Even the casting turns out to have been not too stupid. Miss Hepburn has a good 
deal of Clara's angularity, poise, and loyalty (the illusion that she is playing the piano and 
playing it brilliantly is a technical miracle). Mr. Henreid, if they had given him a more 
Schumannesque haircut, would have passed shiningly as the rather dull Robert. And 
Mr, Walker has quite a dash of the sullen nobility of the young, unbearded Brahms. As a 
silent picture—meaning one without words, though not without musio—" Song of Love” 
would be as remarkable for its general accuracy as for its execution. But, of course, 
everyone talks the bakiest American, and talks too much, and plays too little. The music 
ia unsnippety ard striking. It must strike even the unmusical critics. Avan Dent. 





THE VIBNNA STATB OPERA COMPANY AT COVENT GARDEN. 






















‘ 
‘The Vienna State Opera Company was dub to open a short season (closing on October 4} at Covent Garden on i 
them, being at their wittiest and their September 16, Above yre give photographs of two of the conductors and some of the more prominent artiates, 

most scornful about “Song of Love.” The \ Professor Clemens Krauss and Professor Josef Krips are both Viennese, the former heving previously been i 
musical director at the State Opera Houses in Bertin and Munich. Professor Josef Krips has been conductor at { 
the Vienna State Opera House since about 1936, except for the yeara of the Nazi occypation, when he was 
Femoved from his position.. The great Opera House in Vienna will not be repaired for at least two years, 

and the performances have been held in the smaller theatre, where Beethoven used to conduct. 


ABOUT THE MENACE OF TO-MORROW. 


fe is a tragic fact that an increasing number of books—books by thoughtful, know- 
ledgeable, responsible writers—should find their genesis in the uncertainties of the 
present and the fear of the future; in a grave and pessimistic outlook that asserts itself 
very often despite brave efforts to overcome it. Economic crisis and war and an over- 
whelming sense of lost and threatened freedoms are the compelling motives of these literary 
endeavours to establish the causes, to sound their warnings and, im varying degrees, to 
propound their cures. Aldwyn Abberley, for example, who gave us that delightful book 
about New Zealand, Chase Me a Kiwi,” opens his new book, ‘‘ A Manual for Emigrants "’ 
(Tantivy Press ; 8s. 6d.), with the assertion that " rarely in the history of the British people 
have so many desired to leave their homeland and seek 2 better life overseas.” 

it is to guide and help such that he has compiled this volume and, in so 
doing, produced an essay on Empire which it would benefit many inside and 
outside Parliament to study. Mr. Abberley seldom says the things you expect. 
He finds that India occupies an absolutely central position on the azimuthal map: 
she stands at the centre of the Eastern hemisphere in the same way as Warsaw 
stands at the centre of the European area. She is therefore “destined by the 
logic of the air-age to become an outstandingly important traffic centre of the 
world.” So, if young air-minded Britons can persuade India to accept their enter- 
prise ‘and aid—well, a nod is as good as a wink! Or, if you are retired with a small 
settled income, he suggests Norfolk Island, the Madeira of the Pacific, where the cost 
of living is ridiculously low and there is no Income Tax. It is anything but a treatise 
on how to succeed overseas, yet it will 
stimulate many who feel that the Mother- 
land is no longer the place for them. 
4 R. W. Thompson iooks uot to the 
H Commonwealth, but to South America, 
{ Shortly before the war he went there to 
{find the colonists who hod fled from 
\ threatened frontiers, from wars and 
i Tumours of wars, and from collapsing 
H economics. He now believea that the 
\ pre-war stream of European migrants 
\ will become a post-war torrent, So we 
) have a new and revised edition of the 

original account of his journeyings from 
Asuncion in the west to Carmen del 
Rio in the east and north along the 
* banks of the Ajlto Parana in Paraguay 
{ and Argentine Misiones. ‘Voice from 
\ the Wilderness '' (Macdonald; ros. 6d.) 
~ ig more than a vivid account of travels 
in a great and undeveloped territory; it is an 
enthusiastic claim for the potentialities of South 
America and a suggested answer to the D.P. problem. 
But the would-be settler in this “ back-of-beyond " 
will need plenty of grit and determination if he is 
to survive and succeed. 

Much more grim in his outlook is Louis Fischer, 
author of The Great Challenge '' (Cape; 188,.), which 
deals with the challenge of war, the challenge: of 
Russia. The prevention of war revolves round the 
future relationship between democracies and dictator- 
ships ; consequently Mr, Fischer goes back to review 
the course of events from the beginning of the last 
war to the beginning of peace. He analyses and 
dissects, all the time with Russia in the background, 
Imagine .a partnership of three, he 
says, which must under no conditions 
be dissolved. Then, if one partner 
asks for something and refuses to desist, 
the others give it to him. That was 
the basis of Stalin's strategy at Teheran 
and Yalta. But why couldn't Britain 
and America insist? Because, while 
Stalin knew that they would not 
come to terms with Hitler or Hirchito, 
Churchill and Roosevelt did not have 
the same trust in Stalin, Ther wast 
Stalin's greatest asset in the mahing 
of the peace. The writer has strong 
words to say about the use and 
abuse of words by the politicians. 
This, he says, is the age of smear, 
Lacking honest argument, the totali- 
tarians sling mud. “The smear is 
{  @ generalisation of the pauper mind : 
i * Reactionary,’ * Trotskyist," ‘ Fascist.’ 
\ The smear is an emotional short cut 
to an unproved conclusion.” This is 
a survey of present problems well 
worth studying, 

Louis Fischer is an American. Fritz Sternberg is a German-born economist who was 
expatriated in the early days of Nazism and now lives in New York. He says that the 
great masses of the common people fear the outbreak of a great new economic crisis because 
“ they still clearly remember the world economic crisis of 1929 "—a rather bold generalisa- 
tion. So he goes hack to that year in the first part of his book “ The Coming Crisis ’' 
(Gollancz ; 78, 6d.). The second part, in which he tries to look ahead, is addressed more to 
American readers than to us, though its broad principles must affect all. The book is 
written from the Socialist angle, with all the methodical meticulousness of the German 
mind. For the English reader Dr. Sternberg’s views on the present Government, though 
already somewhat out-dated, may be worth bearing in mind in the days to come. Writing 
of nationalisation, he says: “Should the Labour Party prove successful in ite efforts in 
this direction, then the effects will be felt far beyond the island frontiers of Great Britain, 
If, on the other hand, the Labour Party should make inefficient progress... then the 
Socialist forces of the whole of Europe will unavoidably be involved in that defeat.” Of 
one thing the writer is convinced: that we are approaching a world economic crisis which 
wilt begin in America, and which, “if the monopolist-capitalist elements in the United 
States remain the decisive political: factor,"’ will be a decisive stage on the way to a Third 
World War followed by an epoch of barbarism, 

Sead a (ok euwaaig ak a hap se eee ok cee 
the need for such information as will help in the forming of impartial 
the London Institute of World Affairs is issuing “The Year Book of World sAfars 
(Stevens and Sons; 206.). The first volume contains twelve articles ranging from 
a study of permanent features of Soviet policy by Dr. W. Gurian to the peace-time 
application of atomic energy by Profesor H. 5. W. Massey. To realise how many 
arg the men and women who are seoking to solve the problems of the present and 
to point a way to a more hopeful future, one has but to glance at the comments 
at the end of this Year Book on over sixty recent works on world affairs in their 
sociological, economic, legal, educational and other aspects. W. R. Catveat. 








ERICH 





PAUL SCHOEFFLER. 
Baritone, 
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“There is nothing comparable for the 


man who desires an engineering - ie 


masterpiece to serve him all his life."’ 


Evening Dispatch. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Cat in the World 























A tyre is more than 








You don’t hear a competition 


a 
rider asking for ‘PLUGS’ — skin deep! 


THE WORD IS 





Oniy half a 
tyre is rubber; the car- 
cass that takes the weight 
is fabric. Goodyear’s 
patented fabrics and car- 
cass - building experience 

_ give every Goodyear tyre bs 
a quality foundation. And 
. when you put on top of ail 
this the long-wearing, skid- 
: resisting All-Weather 
Tread, you’ve got a tyre 
second to none. 


Yon, Con Crack 


GOODFYEAR 


K-L-G CORUNDITE SPARKING PLUGS, 
K-L-GS, i a 


sparking Plugs Limited, Cricklewood Works, London, NW'2 
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TANDEMS FOR TIENTSIN 


British goods are ‘ in the window ’ when British films are shown to the world. 
That’s how Mr. Chang of China comes to want his British bicycle, When 
important British films go into production nowadays, manufacturers and the 
Board of Trade and the Council of Industrial Design all co-operate. In 
this way (with no loss at all in entertainment value) films can at the same time 
be worthily representative of many British industries. 





4. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


2 YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN 
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THE BILL 



































the programme 


they might 
have missed 
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Breathless exciternent as they listen to the 
children’s hour. Yet how often in the past 
has some mysterious trouble in the receiver 
robbed the children of their favourite hour. 
But not today, with Sobell Radio's 2 year 
guarantee ensuring continwous listening. 
Even the tiniest fault is attended to by our 
engineer at once, in your home, and free 
of charge. Ask your dealer for details of 
Sobell the Radio and the Service that 
never let you down. 


So aie 


RAGIO 
SERVICE IN THE HOME 





Advt. of Sobeil industries ted.. Longley Park, near Slough, Bucks. 


Convenient, 


palatable, 
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BATONS 
Shoe & Boot GIVES 
LACES timex’ 
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A glowing source of 





FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


WM. PATON LTD. 
JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 


strength, comfort and good cheer. 


PRODUCE OF WEST INDIES 
SOUTHARD'S of LONDON 
Proprietors 


The Popular Pen 
with the 


Marvellous Nib 


ESTABLISHED 18/4 





effective . 


“Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 


‘MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS “™ 








© Frade mark of Phillips preparation of magnesia. 
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For your jprotection 


In motoring overheads Ford owners get no unpleasant surprises. If 
a repair is needed, they know in advance how hte it will cost, for 
prices of genuine Ford spares and repairs are fired. As for Service 
Facilitics, there ate thousands of Dagenham-traincd mechanics at 
Ford Dealers all over Britain to provide that preventive mainicnance 
which stops trouble before it starts. 

Fixed prices for spares and repairs, Dagenham-trained mechanics at 


Ford Dealers everywhere- these are but afew of the Ford Facilities. 


PREFECT 10 hep, ANGLIA 8 h.p. 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 





fawutationesy LORD Mp foR COMMANY LEMETED, DAGENHAM 


BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Duutlen to HM King Gecuge Vi 
COGTH'S DIST MLE RIES CIMITED 


BOOTA'S 
DRY GIN 





MAXIMUM PRICES:25)3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. Tlw. perialical a 1 te 


fesuld hirer) out or utherwi-e disposed of by way ot Tr 
comthtien or i any unautboriged caver tee we 
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Join your favourite... 


HANDLEY i 










in his 
favourite vermouth 


Yer, Is That Vir \gsun, 
the ever-popular radia star, 
You can see from the 
twinkle in fis eve that he 
knows ao good vermouth 
when he tastes ane. 

Io vou have nol vet tried 
Nasir vou dase a treat 
in store, Made iit the trac 
vertnouth tradition fren 
rhodee ipsposted  boanpire 
wines Pdermded with diealth- 
giving: herbs. it ts a dle- 
lieiows drink hy itself 
ancl is the anaking of aeocktail  18hibd. a 
bottle from all stores and Wine Merchants, 


Vamour 
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The Best You Gan Buy Sweet or bry 








EXGLUSIVE 
TIP FOR 
SMOKERS 


The filter tip—exclusive to du Maurier 
—allows only the full thavou: of fine 
Ask for 


tobaceos to reach yveur mouth 


du Maurier to-day. 


du MAURIER 


THE EXCLUSIVE 


FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 





vpnely cat stad aet 
tel that it ial ae 
ayo ge bln aticn oa 
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Playing card GUEEN: series No. 6 





Queen of Clubs and like this 
















: was like this in i8Iy...- 
H in 1800 Ia pak ot du pute Queens 
Est at 4 hen ise tine huciia, ara, Pua 
CS sea a Pate Casi oulnaege sane 
Gauge (Queen at taut jot the Garand Miles HIGHLAND. 


| HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


never changes .. eee 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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THERE ARE SIX FOR 
FOUR SQUARE | SAVING TROUBLE 
TOGACCOS | Gases from aircratl engines are intensely 
i hot and would play havoc with exhaust 
~EACH A BALANCED BLENO : tubes made of ordinary steel. Luckily, 
OF VINTAGE LEAF H Accles & Pollock are pretty hot loo, 
The tobacco. ilhisraied & our Syuare | when i comes to. steel tubes and, 
Original Mtsture = cool to smoke, mich in } manipulating a tricky double 
flavour, pleasant in aroma. A tobacee in bend in stainless steel, they 
which the purest Virginia and Orientad ! demonstrated once 
fobaccos itre blended by bad in the good \ again that even the 
Od fisiioned way. Ask for? Four Square H most exhausting 
Blue’. 4/3 per vz, i engineering problems 
: can usually be dispersed 
by steel tubes. 
s ACCLES & POLLOGK ... 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
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errr 
MADE BY THE SAME j OM AGNE 


PROCESS AS CHAMPAGNF : 
Champagne Cider de Luxe 
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Ca Ae CEE NR RO ORCC hae 


McVITIE & PRICE 


Biscuits of Highest Quality 
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& ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
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» DURING 104 YEARS 
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Common Riding is the most picturesque of Scotland's surviving ceremonies. Hawick Common Riding, which is carried out 

with particular carhustasm, takes place during the first full week in June, and occupies several days. The date of its origin is 
unknown, but the principal event, the * Cornet’s Chase,’ re-enacts the capture of a standard from the English by the men of 

‘Ss he Hawick, in tsta. The Cornet, a bachelor clected by the Town Council, is standard bearer, and Jeader of the ceremonies. The 
‘Chase’ as a wild gallop of Townsmen followed by the Cornet and his attendants up the steep slope of Vertish Hill, 


Afterwards the riders ride the marches of the common to mark the bounds of Hawick's peats and pastures, land for tillage.” 


uNd uP, A SEREES OF PICTURES SPRCIALLY PAINTFD FOR THE DUNLOP RUBRER COMPANY LIMITED 
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THR FIRST MAN TO TRAVEL AT 400 M.P.H. ON 
RAILTON SPECIAL, AND (@ELOW) THE CAR FINISHING A RECORDBREAKING RUN AT BONNEVILLE FLATS 
fpeed record to 394196 m.p.h. and thus becomes the first to travel at 400 m.p.h. on 


In 1939 Mr. John Cobb set up the world's record speed on land in his 
Railton Red Lion at Bonnovillo Platz, Utah, U.S.A, with a speed of 36885 m.p.h. 
On September 14 Mr, John Cobb made an attempt on his own record; again at 


Bweneviiic Flats ead driving bie Railton Special. Hae made one run at 37075 m.p.h., 
but wes unable te make the return run because his oar was dameged. On 


September 16 he mado another attempt and succeeded in raising the world’s land 


LAND—A BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT: (TOP) MR. JOHN COBB BESIDE HIS 


land. The speeds for his two runs were 385645 m.p.b. and 403-135 m.p-h. He also 
established a new record for one kilometre with a flying start at 393-425 m.p.h. 
Mr. John Cobb stated that his car, which is powered by two supervharged Napiar- 
Lion aero-angines driving the front and rear wheels respectively, suffered ‘terrific 
punishment” in ¢his successful all-Brittsh attempt on the record. 
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Rodin” 


AN Kritain save herself? The question is the 
same to-day asin July 1940. For it has become 
abundantly clear—as it has always been, one would 
have thought, to any sane man that no other nation 
is going to save Britain. It was clear in the summer 
of 1940. Help from the United States was --and is 
to-day~-the most we could expect from the other 
countries of the world, and even this only of a kind 
that would not seriously damage American interests 
or endanger American safety. Nor was it, or is it, 
reasonable to expect more from our not unkindly or 
ungenerous American friends. And whether we 
expect it or not, we shall get no more. 

The fight for our survival as a people is on, 
and we are in it alone. The fact that the future 
of human liberty, including the fate of the United 
States itself, is involved in our capacity to survive 
will not affect the situation. It did not affect it 
in August 1940. The United States, sympathetic 
though it was to us, did uot join us in the Battle 
of Britain, though our failure in that desperate 
fight would almust certainly have led to the 
elimination of New York and Washington by atom 
bombs and rockets within a decade. No doubt, 
if we starve--and starve we may-—our American 
well-wishers will not long survive in a brute-ruled 
and totalitarian world. But if anyone supposes 
that the United States will feed us rather than 
see us starve, he had better think again. If we 
want to eat, we must rely not on the charity or 
even the enlightened self-interest of others. We 
must rely on our own offorts to grow food and to 
make and sell goods in exchange for food. If 
anything can save us now-~and many abroad, as 
in tgq0, think that nothing can—it is our own 
Tight hand and our own heart and will. Our sole 
help is in God and in the mortal strength that 
God can give us: what one uf our forbears calied 











“ pecones”: 


A VIKW, IN WATER-COLOUR, ACROSS THK WAVENZY, 
MARKET-TOWN, BY KDWARD SEAGU. 


the oak and courage of England. As after the fall of 
France, we stand alone, 
can now be tet down by nobody but ourselves, I find, 
as Mr. Churchill did in 1940, that the situation is not 
unstimulating, That, in fact, is one of our chief assets, 
for we need to be stimulated. 

I said, alone! But I am wrong: not quite alone. 
We were not quite ulone in 1940. We had by our 
side our brothers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. We have them by our side to-day. Whether, 
after the long and almost studied neglect of the 
Empire by British politicians and civil servants, we 
deserve to have them there I will not attempt to 
decide. The fact remains that they are there. 

Were the population of Great Britain 30,000,000-— 
one that we could feed in the last resort from our own 
soil—and that of the self-governing and free British 
Nations of the Commonwealth 40,000,000, the fact 
of that loyal adhcrence would nut merely be hearten- 
ing and a promise for the British future; it would 
by itself constitute the certain assurance of the 
British peopte's survival. Unfortunately, thanks to 
our past neglect and blindness, the 70,000,c00 of 
British folk in the world a-c not distributed in this 
way. Nearly 50,000,000 of them are crowded in 
this little island, dependent —as a result of long usage 


OF THE AUFFOLK 


And, as in consequence we - 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and the cancerous growth of vested interests of a 
most dangerous kind—-on the food and, therefore, 
on the goodwill of foreign farmers and foreign 
financiers and statesmen. The British population of 
the great lands overseas that our forefathers won as 
a habitation for our overcrowded race, is less than 
twenty millions. Canada, Australia, the Rhodesias 
and New Zealand—with a total area of something like 
a hundred times that of our own island—are not 
merely grossly under-populated but are grossly under- 
cultivated for lack of population to tend their own 
ample soil. Had British capital been invested in 


TO OUR READERS. 


INCE 1941 “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” has been 
selling at is. 6d. compared with 1s. before the war 
Costs of production have risen steeply since the beginning 


of the war and recently there have been further heavy increases. 

To give only one example: paper !s one of the biggest Items 
of expenditure: and paper of the high quality used by 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” now costs 150 per cent. 
more than pre-war. Printing and other costs have increased 
to a similar extent. 

We are therefore again faced with the difficult choice of 
raising the price per issue or reducing the size. 

“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" cannot be made smaller 
without destroying the balance of its contents: any further 
reduction in size would make it Impossible to cover the wide 
range of subjects that make up its special character. 

We have accordingly decided to increase the price as from 
October 4 to 2s., in the belief that this will mest with the approval 
of our readers who will regard the change as being as fair as it ts 
unavoldabie. 





the past in the self-governing 
Empire, instead of in highly 
populated foreign countries like 
the Argentine, the United States, 
Russia and China, and had part 


An interesti 


n exhibition of water-colour 
drawings by 5 


cdward Seago, R.B.A., was 
dus to open on September 24, at Messrs. 
Colnaghi's Galleries, at 14, Old Bond 
Street, and to remain open until October 11. 
This exhidition presents another aspect 
of Edward Seago, already so well known 
as a painter in oils, for there are sixty- 
nine water-colour drawings on view, two 
of which we © roproduce ‘on this page. His 
drawings, Necent of Corot, Girtin 
and De Wint, are especially notable for 
their simplicity. ner. are chiefly Bast 
Anglian acenes, many are af the 
Norfolk Broads. “"Eaward Brian Seago 
was born in 1910 in Norwich. When he 
grew up be spent much of his time with 
circuses in the British Istee and on the 
He studied landscape paint- 
ing under Bertram Frisstman, RA. 
During World War Il, he served in the 
Army, and was invited by Field Marshal 
Lord Alexander to be attached to his 
armies during the Italian cam » and 
bia drawii ae weal wash, were su juently 
ebitte in and published in 
dy. eee. Collins under the 
tie s With the Allied Armies in Italy.” 


of the immense British market been reserved sooner 
for the farmers and primary producers of these young 
British nations, the British population they--and 
we—to-day so much need would already be there. 
The wisdom of our economists and financiers and the 
blind greed of our investing classes ruled it otherwise, 
and to-day the nations of the British Commonwealth, 
eager as ever to assist us in our hour of need, can do 
little to tide us over the hungry months and years 
ahead. Until we can send them the young men and 
women who are clamouring—rightly, as I believe— 
to leave this overcrowded island and enter upon their 
birthright overseas, the idle acres which might be 
feeding us will continue to be idle and we to be hungry. 

That is the simple logic of the situation—one seen 
clearly by historians like Seeley and Froude more 
than sixty years ago; in the vision of an historian, if 
it be true, sixty years, it should be remembered, is a 
very short time. ‘‘ It may be true,”” wrote the former 
in 1883, “that the Mother Country of this great 
Empire is crowded, but in order to relieve the pressure 
it is not necessary for us, as if we were Goths or 
Turcomans, to seize upon the territory of our neigh- 
bours. It is only necessary to take possession of 
boundless territories in Canada, South Africa and 
Australia, where already our language is spoken, our 


“WIKTER SUNRISE, NORWICH": 
1X A LONDOM RXBIBITION OF EDWARD SRAGO'S WATER-COLOURS. 





religion professed, and our laws established. If there 
is pauperism in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, this is but 
complementary to unowned wealth in Australia. On 
the one side there are men without property, on the 
other there is property waiting for men." Three 
years later, Froude---an historian in temperament and 
method at the other end of the pole to Secley—wrote 
in much the same way in his’ Oceana" of how our 
forefathers had made provision for Britain's threatened 
future “in the fairest spots upon the globe where 
there was still soil and sunshine ; where the race might 
for ages renew its mighty youth, bring forth as many 
miilions as it would, and still have means to breed 
and rear them strong as the best which she pro- 
duced in her early prime. The colonists might be 
paying no revenue, but they would be opening up 
the face of the earth. By and by, like the spreading 
branches of a forest tree, they would return the sap 
which they were gathering into the heart. England 
could pour ovt among them, in return, year after 
year, those poor children of hers now choking in fetid 
alleys, and, relieved of the strain, breathe again 
fresh air into her own smoke-encrusted lungs, With 
her colonies part of herself, she would be, as Har- 
rington had foreshadowed, acommonwealth resting 
on the mightiest foundations which the world had 
ever seen, Queen among the nations, from without 
invulnerable, and at peace and at health within— 
this was the alternative future before Oceana.” 

This is the letter of the faith, clearly aet forth 
when our present Ministers, who have either to im- 
plement that policy or see this imperilled people 
perish, were still unborn or in their cradles. States- 
men, too, have given their lives to {ts promulgation, 
have preached it on the hustings and in the historic 
chamber at Westminster, and have failed : men like 
Joseph Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes and Charles 
Dilke, and in our own day Lev Amery and Jord 








A STUDY OF THE ENDUSTRIAL AND MISTORIC CITY 


Beaverbrook. The strength of vested interests and the 
apathy of a public lulled by-seeming prosperity into 
false security were too strong for them. Now the 
policy they have vainly advocated is being forced on us, 
and even on men who have been its lifelong opponents, 
by the logic of events. It may be too late: in which 
case Britain, like other great Powers before her, will 
perish—a tragic day not only for the British people, but 
for all the world. But I do not believe Yhat Britain will 
perish. I believe, as Disraeli predicted a hundred years 
ago, when Britain in the pursuit of a financial mirage 
abandoned the historic principle of protection of her 
own soil and industry—domestic and {imperial—that 
the day has come when the British people, here and 
overseas, are about to do in peace what they have twice 
done in war: to work together for a great constructive 
purpose, and that, the salvation of their own race and 
country. “It may be vain now," he said in 1847, 
“in the midnight of their intoxication, to tell them that 
there will be an awakening of bitterness; it may be idle 
now, in the springtide of their economic frenzy, to warn 
them that there may be an ebb of trouble. But the 
dark and inevitable hour will arrive. Then, when their 
Spirits are softened by misfortune, they will recur to 
those principles that made England great and which, 
in our belief, wilt only keep England great.'' 
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“COCOONS” FOR THE RESERVE FLEET’S GUNS: A NEW PRESERVATION METHOD. 





ERECTING A FRAMEWORK OF WOOD AND WEBBING OVER A 4:IN. GUN ABOARD 


HLM.S. LIDDESDALE: THE FIRST STAGE IN A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVATION. 





FORMING A COMPLETE FILM OVER THR STRUCTURE: A NAVAL EXPERT GPRAYING 
THE NETTING WITH LACQUER WHICH PILLS IN THE MOLKS, 


In our issue of May 1! last year we published a photograph showing U.S. warships 
faid up in reserve, with their armament protected by means of piastic “envelopes,” 
and on May 3 this year we reproduced a photograph of a U.S. naval fighter air- 
craft preserved in the same way. The Royal Navy are placing some 400 ships in 
the Reserve Fleet, and although these will be inactive, the continual care and 
preservation of their valuable equipment and armament would necessitate an expendi- 
ture of man-power which in these days could hardly be justified. However, specially 
trained naval parties are now employed aboard these ships sealing the armament 





A FURTHER STAGE IN THE LATEX-HALOTHENK METHOD OF PRESEKVATION. 





FW ete. 


SPRAVING THE AFTER 4°7-IN. CUN IN H.M.8. ONDINE WITH A LATEX COMPOUND WHICH 
WILL PROTECT IT PROM MOISTURE WHILE THE SHIP 18 IN RESKRVE. 


inside “cocoons” built on # wooa and webbing structure and coussting of fish- 
netting sprayed with lacquer and cated with a tatex compound and six !.yers of 
a black and aluminium plastic which preserves the squipment from the ravages of 
tlme and weather. A desiccant is plaoad inside the “cocoon” to absorb moisture. 
This method preserves the mechanism for ‘ive years without the use of the large 
quantities of grease and mineral jelly formerly employed and which re juired frequent 
inspection and replacement. An occasional inspection of instruments plac: naide sach 
“cocoon” and visible through a small window is all that is now requived. 





PISH-NETTING 19 SPREAD OVER THE FRAMEWORK WHICH NOW SURROUNDS THE ARMAMENT | 
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BY THE SEASIDE—IN THE HEART OF LONDON! THE MAN-MADE BEACH IN THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER. 


has been increased by the contents of unwanted sandbags, and surprisingly little of it 
ts washed away by the tide. Between Easter and the ond of September the beach is 
opened at low tide—about five hours daily—when a double movable ladder ts let down 
from Tower Walk. This ladder, which can be seen in our picture, came from the 
Rawaipind Bathing is not encouraged owing to the presence of dangerous currents. 


Thousands of people who five and work in the heart of London have spent some of. the 
sunny hours of this glorious summer in the tidal playground upon the long, sandy beach 
in front of Tower Walk. Originally the idea of the Rev. “ Tubby " Clayton, the play- 
ground was opened in 1934 by the Tower Hill Improvement Trust, who are responsible 
for its maintenance. The sand, which was placed there when the playground was opened, 
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”s Reproductions with an explanatory text by G. YAZDANI, O.B.E.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


very rich in blues and greens and golds and oranges. 
The rich and complicated nature of this fresco, and 


“AJANTA: PART THRE. 


“The fresco is much damaged, particularly the 


HE Second Part of the survey of the Ajanta 
lower part where the figure of a Bodhisattva was 


“ caves’* was published in 1933; even if wars 


did not interrupt, works on this claborate and sump- 
tuous scale would take fong in preparation and publi- 


cation. The volume of text 
deals mainly with the frescocs ; 
the superb volume of illustra- 
tions contains representations 
of some of these in colour, some 
in monochrome, and some in 
outline ; but photographs also 
of fagades, interiors (including 
a noble nave) and statuary. 
The inclusion of the outlines 
of many of the frescocs is 
accounted for by the fact that 
this Part deals with some caves 
in which the frescoes have 
deteriorated badly and become 
very dim. ‘To avoid,” says 
Dr. Yazdani, ‘ misunderstand- 
ing regarding the faithfulness 
of the ‘ outlines,’ I have also 
included the photographs of 
these dim subjects, having 


ey ya fh. 





AN OUTLINE OF AN AJANTA FRESCO, 
ROYAL KLEPHANT, RATHING 


This fresco, in Cave X., 


Bodhisattva’s incarnation as a colossal 


taken them dixect from the rock-walls. By 
this plan, although the number of plates has 
increased, yet it has served a double purpose: 
first, the photographic survey of the frescoes 
of Ajanta has heen made as complete as 
possible, and, secondly, the studant of art will 
now be able to compare the outlines with the 
photographs in regard to the salient features 
of the drawings. Apart from the reproductions 
of the inscriptions which are included in the 
Text volume, and whose number is consider- 
able, the Mates portfolio of this Part com- 
prises five key-plans, fifty-two monochrome 
and seventeen calour-plates, the total number 
thus exceeding that of the plates contained in 
Parts I. and II.” 

The inclusion of the ‘‘ outlines "’ needed no 
justification. The monochromes of many of 
these dim and decayed paintings give so little 
clue as to their nature that even when one puts 
them side by side with the corresponding 
outlines one still cannot see any connection. 
They will serve a purpose of record, though : 
future photographs will show what new changes 
have occurred. The Ajanta caves, whose 
earliest paintings date from the Second Century 
B.C., have been unlucky as compared with the 
caves of our Cro-Magnon and Aurignacian 
ancestors, whose works are still, so to speak, as 
fresh as paint, although thousands of years old. 

Over the whole series we can trace just 
the same sort of development in mood and 
treatment as can be traced in Western paintings 
centuries later. A Medieval simplicity, gravity 
and devotion is gradually replaced by a Renais- 
sance opulence and freedom. An early series 
of episodes from the life of Buddha, which 
might be compared in mood and treatment 
with those by Giotto, of St. Francis, at Assisi, 
is ultimately succeeded by a variety of brilliant 
Court scenes. The few sombre colours of the 
early works are succeeded by all the bright 
colours conceivable. Most notable is the fresco 
(though much damaged) numbered LXXL,, 





© Ajanta.” The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions 
‘of the Ajanta Frescoes Based on Photography. With an 
Explanatory Text by G, Yazdani, 0.B.E., and an Appendix 
on Inacriptions by N. P, Chakravarti, Ph.D., Deputy 
Director-General of Archmology in India. Part IH: Vol J. 
‘Text; Vol. If, Plates. Published under the Special 
Authority of bis Exatted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
(Oxford University Press; 10 guineas.) 


A GROUF OF COURT LADIES FROM AN AJANTA FRESCO, 


It le now belivved that these said are attendant on 
Suddhodana her dream of a 
dream which 


some others, 
of the description of it. 


DEPICTING SCENES FROM THK STORY OF THE SIX-TUSKED RLKPHANT, 
IN A LOTUS-POOL ; AND, RIGHT CENTRE, BENEATH HIS FAVOURITE BANYAN-TREEZ, WATCHED BY SONUTTARA (RXTREMM RIGHT), THE HUNTER WHO KILLS MIM. 
betrayal by a jealous consort, his hunti 


is much damared but tella in detall the story told In the /atake, of 
elephan’ assisting the hunter to sawout his tuske a1 


it, white with red face and feet and six tusks, his 


I can 





AN OUTLINE DRAWING OF PART OF A DAMAGED FRESCO IN ONE OF THE AJANTA CAVES, GHOWING (LEFT) 
A BTUPA IN A COURTYARD, AND (RIGHT) TWO FIGURES WHO MAY BE DONORS, 

‘The whole of this series of frescoes is pair 
approaching a stupa. No blie is fou 

ai ‘the usa a of, lapialazull. 


inted on the left wall of Cave 1X. of the Ajanta caves and 
in the colouring, which dates it before the 
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white elephant entering her 
the birth of the 


University” Press 


indicate by quoting a part painted, 
diadem, which the Bodhisattva wore on his head. 


shows a 
itth Century AD. en 
‘The umbrellas which decorate the stupa have always been an 


ONE OF THE INCARNATIONS OF THE BODHISATTVA. 


WHICH PROBABLY 
PORTRAYS THE CONCEPTION OF THE BUDDHA. 


atnte who Be recounting te XC 
7 trom. the right! side, the 


preaaged the Buddha. 
from the book “ Ajania: phere These"; by Courtery of ihe Oxford 


It is now traced by two fragments of the 


But those figures which remain, 
intact exhibit art of a high 
order both in conception and 
in execution. Commencing as 
usual from the left side, there 
are piles of blue and white 
clouds and green hills, amidst 
which first a pair of apsavases 
is visible. They are two chubby 
girls, one of a light-brown com- 
plexion who is making prandma 
{obeisance) in a graceful 
manner. The other is of a 
darker complexion, and has 
kept behind her companion, on 
whose shoulder she has fondly 
Placed her hand. The coiffure 
of the brunette is simple, and 
her ornaments also are scanty, 
except for the rich double belt 
from which a aword is hung. The 


n the J 5 eR atts artists 


‘of Toyalty. 


LEFT CENTRE, THK 


and his death, The story ends with the dying elephant 
tha death from remorse of the former consort now a human, 


coiffure of the darker girl, on the contrary, is very 
rich, being adorned with pearls and flowers, and 
she also has an abundance of ornaments on her 
body, comprising the wheel-pattern large ear- 
rings, several neck-jewels, armlets, bangles, and 
eight strings of pearls round her waist. As in 
making the prandma the fingers and nails of the 
brunette are prominent, the artist has drawn and 
finished them with great care. The features of 
these apsarases show the fusion of several races, 
aborigines,-Scythians, Parthians and Aryan, 
who under the influence of Buddhism met on an 
equal footing and intermarried extensively.’ 

Next there is a boy in flight, with stream- 
ing collar-ribbons to indicate the flight. Then 
a black hermit with yellow hair, and some 
monks. " At the back of this group are bands 
of conventional hills, in the midst of which the 
figure*of = peafowl perched on a ledge may be 
seen. Farther to the right was the figure of the 
Bodhisattva, which, as stated above, has com- 
pletely perished, but the hills and the trees of 
the background show some lovely shades of 
green. Ferns are noticed sprouting through 
the crevices of the hills, while towards the left 
is an asoka-tree, the leaves of which apparently 
through the effect of autumn have turned 
pale. The choice and blending of colours 
exhibit a refined taste.” 

Modern European drifts towards the exotic 
make some of these paintings look startlingly 
modern. The drawing and colour, for example, 
of the two figures in Plate LX VII. must put any 
beholder in mind of Gauguin. It, and some of its 
com: ions, might be recommended to the at- 
tention of the Medici Society : they might appeal 
to those fiat-dwellers who want a change from 
the Otaheitan beauties of Gauguin, the apples 
of Cézanne, and the sunflowers of Van Gogh. 

The Text volume ends with a number of 
inscriptions of a cedicatory kind, such as“ this 
is the meritorious gift of the Sakya monk, 
reverend Dharmadatta. Whatever merit is in 
this, let that be for the attainment of supreme 
knowledge by his father and mother and also 
by all sentient beings.” One need not be a 
Buddhist to feel the beauty of that. 

The Oxford Press must be congratulated on 
this magnificent production. And H.E.H. the 
Nizam must be thanked. The title-page bears 
hiscoat-of-arms. The motto includes the phrase: 
“Faithful Ally of the British Government.” 
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THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATILE OF BRITAIN: A GREAT FLY-PAST — AIRCRAFT OVER TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


One hundred and thirty sircraft of the R.AF.; Navy ; United States; and Czechoslovak Then the alrcraft began to specs in, led by a formation of Lancasters. Crowis gathered 
Air Force took part in a mass flight over London on September 15 to commemorate In the streets to watch the great fly-past; and Lord Dowding, C.-in-C. ©! righter Com- 
the seventh anniversary of the Battle of Britain. A single Hawker Hurricane of Fighter mand during the Battle, watched from the roof of the Air Ministry. The anniversary 

was widely observed—celebrations continued during the week and servi.ne of commemoration 


Command, symbolic of the forces that fought the Battle, led the way over the line — | 
Charing Cross Road, Trafalgar Square, Whitehail—at the arranged time precisely. were held throughout the country. 
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THROWN AROTT LAKE A CHILD'S TOY: TWO LARGE AIRCRAFT OVERTURNED fy THE 
WURRICANE AT A MIAMI AIRPORT, WHERE MUCH DAMAGE WAS DONE. 


A CAR PASSING THROUGH THE PLOOD-WATERS AFTER THE DISASTROUS HUARICANK HAD 
X SWEPT ACROSS MIAME MEACH, FLORIDA, CAUSING MUCH DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 





to make preparations for a hurricane, and on the same day the weather station 
on Abaco Island, Bahamas, reported winds of 160 m.p.h. On September 17 the 
hurricane reached the Florida coast, which experienced winds of 80 to 110 miles 
an hour. tn Miami thousands of people took refuge in the city hall and in other 


DIMLY THROUGH THE HAZE OF FLYING SPRAY AS THE HURRICANE APPROACHES : 
TUh MIAMI SKYLINE ON SEPTEMBER 17, WITH WIND-LASHED TREES IN THE FORKGROUND. 
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On September 16 the east coast of Florida from Miami northwards was warned 


THE FLORIDA HURRICANE: SCENES OF DESTRUCTION IN MIAM)] 


My. : sii 


ABANDONING THEIR CAR ON THE BEACH ROAD, FIVE MILES FROM RIVIERA REACH 
THREE YOUTHS FACE THE FULL BLAST OF THE HURRICANE, 


STRUGGLING AGAINST THE FORCE OF THE WIND: RESIDENTS OF MIAMI DEACH, 
FLORIDA, WALKING THROUGH DEBRIS ON THE ROADWAY AS THE HURRICANE PASSED. 


"mean meena RHA ai Qime RHR A AARON 


RESCUE WORK WHICH FOLLOWED tN THE TRAIL OF THE HURRICANE: 





A BOAT BEING 
USED TO TAKE PEOPLE FROM 4 CARAVAN SURROUNDED BY FLOOD-WATER. 





public buildings as the hurricane, which was accompanied by flooding, struck the 
elty, causing damage to buildings and communications, Twenty aircraft wore 
badly damaged or destroyed at the airport, and two radio towers, built to with- 
stand winds of 175 m.p.h., were blown down. Tho hurricane was stated to be as 
violent as those of 1928, !930 and 1935, in all of which there was great loss of life, 








AND ALONG THE COAST AT THE 
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\ RMERGENCY REPAIRS IN THE HEART OF A HURRICANE: ELECTRICIANS AT WORK ON A HIGH-VOLTAGE POWER CABLE WHICH ENDANGERED ROAD USERS WHEN THE POLE SNAPPED. 
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THE FURY OF 





but owing to the warning that was given, and the precautions taken, the number 
of casualties in Florida has been very small. On September 19 the hurricane reached 
the coasts of Alabama, Mississipp! and Louisiana, causing much damage to property 
and inundating land along the Gulf coast and Lake Pontchartrain. On September 21 
it was reported that the hurricane had blown itself out harmlessly over north-eastern 
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HEIGHT OF THE STORM. 
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A TROPICAL HURRICANE : WIND AND WATER MEMACE HOMES ALONG THE WATERFRONT AT MIAMI, WHERE THE STORM LEFT A TRAIL OF WRECKED HOUSES IN ITS WAKE. 


Texas, and that there had been hea~; loss of life in the Biloxi-Gulfport are. of 
Mississippi, early reports putting the number of dead and missing at eighty cur, 
with perhaps another {00 persons buried under the ruins of Pass Christian, where 
four-fifths of the houses and business buildings were either destroyed or seriously 
damaged, and where 12 square miles around the city wers inundated. 
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HAVE written in the past of the general 

strategic sittation in Greece, Althuugh 
this was some tirne ago, there has been little 
change in the interval, The country still 
remains the theatre of an ideological cam 
paign between Democracy and Conununisea, 
between the political theories of Eastern 
Europe on the one hand, Western Europe 
and the United States on the other, The 
consequences of Greece being brought into 
the Communist-Slav loc would be such as I pointed out 
last year. They would be to alter the strategic balance 
in the Mediterranean, to the disadvantage of the Western 
democracies, of their friends, and of their political interests 
and prestige. The most important and most obvious 
result would appear in the Aegean. It may be accepted 
that access to this sea would be barred. ‘The gate, which 
is Crete with what might be called gate-posts in’ the 
Peloponnese and Rhodes-—-would be given new warders. 
The Cyclades and other islands to the north would become 
$0 many strong-points, linked to the Greek mainland by 
air and water. A combination of air power and mine- 
laying could render the Aegean virtually impenetrable. 
Pressure upon Turkey for a Russian solution of the problem 
of the Dardanelles would follow svoner or later, and would 
if these circumstances be fac more difficult to resist, either 
from within or without, 

This represents the most prominent aspect of the 
present situation in Greece, but there are others which 
canuut be neglected. J have spoken of the Acgean as a 
passage to the Dar- 
danelles, but it is also 
@ passage into the 
Mediterranean, If the 
northward passage 
were to be blocked, 
and the southward 
were to be facilitated, 
the ‘effect would be 
apparent all over the 
Middle East and ewen 
farther afield, © From 
the purely British 
point of view, the 
position of Cyprus 
would be imperiled 
to begin with. Re- 
actions in Italy, and 
through Italy in the 
Adriatic, have to be 
considered, not for- 
getting that there exists 
a strong Communist 
pacty in Italy. This 
strategic background 
gives a special stgni- 
ficance to the military 
operations in progress 
in Greece. They take 
the form of mountain 
fighting between rela- 
tively amali bodies of 
troops. Divorced from 
their strategic setting, 
they might possess 
no more than a local, 
academic, or technical 
interest---and for the 
student of war they 
have the last in full 
moasure—but as mat- 
ters stand it is worth 
everybody's while to 
pay some atteation to 
them, because so much 
may depend upon 
them, They have not 
gone altogether tavour- 
ably for the forces of 
the Government in 
that these have not 
been able to effect all 
that they set out to 
do, though they have 
effected a good deal. 

One of the origioal 
centres of Communist 
revolt in Greece was the northern part of the Pindus range. 
In this area the Greek Army succeeded in clearing a wide 
belt, an exceptionally difficult operation. Since then, 
through the heart of this former guerilla stronghold, it has 
established and maintained a linc of communications run- 
ning from the coast at Volos through Trikkala. Based 
upon this line, the Greeks hoped to continue the offensive 
against the rebels to the north and north-west until they 
had cleared all the country up to their frontier. When 
this had been accomplished it would be time enough to 
deal with groups of rebels in other districts. The further 
Offensive, however, has not so far achieved a similar 
success, and the latest drive in Epirus has proved dis- 
appointing. The feat of clearing and keeping open this 
big zone itt the Pindus has been a fine onc, but it has 
involved stress, Large numbers of troops have been 
required for the purpose of piquctting this mountain area, 
forces so large as to diminish seriously the strength of those 
left to attack’the further guerilla bands to the northward 
and push them back to the frontier. The theory is that if 
the fronticr were to be sealed there would follow a rcason- 
able measure of sccurity and repose. 1t may be sp, but 
it is my belief that determined mien would always find a 
way through, even though the frontier is one with few 
avenucs through it. In any case, it is, as yet, very fac 
from being sealed. 

So what was meant to be a step-by-step advance, cach 
consolidated area providing 3 foothold for the next move, 
appears to have become blocked, morc by the using up 
of its man-power than by the direct opposition of the 
enemy, Now the season js growing late. It would seem 
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Powers are vitally concerned 


IDKOLOGICAL CAMPAIGN BETWEEN DEMOCKACY AND COMMUNISM : 


in maintaining a democratic form of governm: 
Secretary of State, In addressing the American Association for the United Nations, stressed the 
described the conduct of Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria as a direct threat to ont ial ind 
“ solution must be a coszation of this threat—and we earnestly hope that the Assembly will be 
September 17 the Steering Committee of the sf 

Greek question in the Assembly agenda, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE GREEK ARMY AND THE GUERILLAS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


inevitable that the sealing of the northern frontier must be 
postponed until next year. I need hardly explain why 
the Greck Government is so anxious to do this. It is 
because of the conduct of the three Slav countries which 
have been supporting the rebels in Greece: Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. That they have been doing so 
is no longer matter for dispute, In fact, their support 
has just been described by Mr.. Marshall as a direct threat 
to the political independence and integrity of Greece. The 
rebel bands have received substantial aid from them, 
coupled with the valuable privilege of leave to cross their 
fronticrs when it suits them to doso. So far, the Yugoslavs 
have been the most prominent in this respect, but the 
Albanians have not been far behind them, and of late 
there has been increased pressure by the rebels in Thrace, 
with Bulgarian connivance. Nor is there any serious 
doubt that the general policy at least has been adopted 
in consultation with Russia, the patron of these Slav 
States. On the other band, there has not been the slightest 
substantiation of rumours of direct Slav participation. 





Generat Assembly of the United Nations decided 


Heavy losses have been inflicted upon the rebel bands, but 
no Slav has been found among the dead, 

The total numbers of the rebels are surprisingly small. 
They are believed not to exceed 12,000, and even of these 
only a proportion, perhaps as little as one-third, can con- 
ficiently be classed as out-and-out irreconcilable Com- 
munists. At the other end there are a large number of 
impressed, and in some instances possibly reluctant 
labourers and carriers. The bands are often very small 
and are widely scattered. Theic greatest strength lies in 
the neighbourhood of the Slav countries from which they 
derive support. They are also to be found in the southern 
Pindus and south of the Thessatian plain. Here they lie 
on the flank of the main Greek line of communications 
already mentioned, but have been unable to interrupt it 
to any serfous extent. On the shore of the Gulf of 
Salonika they have nests in the fastnesses of Mount 
Olympus and Kissavos, the classical Ossa. They are well 
enough armed with light weapons. They employ moctars, 
but there has not been a single credible report of a moun- 
tain'screw-gun. They can move rapidly because they live on 
the country and do not have to consider the angle of commu- 
nications. In fact, they have no communications, except to 
some small extent across the frontiers of the Slav countries. 

The latest major operation affords an illustration of 
the difficulties with which the Greek Army is faced and 
of the value of the frontier as a screen to its opponents. 
Jt also exhibits the guerilla tactics of tho latter at their 
best. This operation began in early July. The object 
of the Government forces was to envelop and destray ana 


of the largest of the bands, estimated to be 2500 strong, - 


A MAP OF GREECE ILLUSTRATING THE 
COUNTRY’S BTRATEGIC POSITION IN THE MEDITRRRANEAN WHICH WOULD ENABLE A GOVERNMENT HOSTILE TO THE WESTERN POWERS 
TO CLOSK THE ARGEAN AND MENACE CYPRUS. 
In the article on this page Captain Falle discusses some aspects of the campaign sgainst the cuerillas in Greece, and the reasons why the Western 


ent in that country. On September t4 Mr. Marshall, the United States 
“prompt action on serfous mattora'’) 

and integrity of Creece, and declared that the 
le to devise means of accomplishing that end.” On 
by twelve votes to two to recommend inciusion of the 
(Copyright Map by George Peilip and Son, Lid.) 


necessity tor 


Serr, 27, 1047 


north of Konitsa. lronically enough, the area 
of operations was one in which the Army had 
gained some of its finest triumphs over the 
Italians. Three columns converged simultanc- 
ously on the area. Some hitch must have 
occurred, A big body of tho rebels broke out 
eastword, crossed the Albanian frontier, and 
moved south behind it. It then split in two. 
One half turned back into Greece at the level 
of Konitsa and launched an attack on that 
place. The other held on south for some miles and then 
also entered Grocee, to cut the Greek Army's communications 
between Yanina and Konitsa. <A third party broke out to 
the south. The result was to take the steam out of the 
offensive. Troops from the main columns had to be moved 
down to protect or clear the communications. Tbe counter- 
offensive represented no danger to the Government's forces, 
but It seems to have caused a diversion sufficicnt to ruin the 
enterprise. The last news is that even attacks which have 
continued against such of the guerillas as remain in their 
original station are unlikely to produce decisive resulta, 
Grock armies have always understood their business 
in mountain war, and that of to-day is no exception. It is 
highty efficient. It has, however, campaigned under 
handicaps. One has been pressure from deputies to defend 
or rescue every remote hamlet threatened or occupied by 
the rebels. This has sometimes led to dispersion into small 
parcels, too weak for these special tasks and not strong 
enough anywhere for a concentrated effort. This did not 
apply to the main operation in the Pindus, where success 
was due to conocen- 
trated thrusts,  irre- 
spective of minor con- 
siderations, Another 
has) so been =poor = on- 
operation on the part 
of the = gendarmeric, 
which has been re- 
sponsible not to the 
” Ministry of War, but 
to the Ministry of the 
Interior. The gendar- 
meric should, in theory, 
take over from the 
troops wherever these 
have consolidated their 
success, but its support 
has often been indiffer- 
ent. Efforts have been 
made to keep the Anny 
clear of politics, but 
the gendarmerie is 
manifestly political and 
its sentiments are those 
of the farright. There 
is a third force, which 
may be called the 
** Hotne Guard,” divided 
into two clements, ont 
static and the other 
mobile, but little 
information about its 
achievements is avail- 
able to me at the time 


of writing. Probably 
it also is strongly 
right wing. 


It would be an 
exaggeration to assert 
that a solution of the 
problem by force of 
arms is an impossi- 
bility, but there does 
not appear to be any 
prospect of this oc- 
curring in the near 
future. On the other 
hand, talk of a settle- 
ment by broadening 
the basis of the 
Government seems 
Pointless. The extreme 
left, knoWn as K.K.E., 
would hardly come 
imto the Government 
unless it saw its way 
to secure control, The 
other parties, with recent object lessoms in Eastern 
Europe to study, would not weleome it in. There remains 
the threat of the proclamation of ‘Free Greece" by 
the rebels, ;The step would have a significance beyond 
what could be accorded to it on its merits. These are 
practically mi, since the rebels, even where strongest, 
have no real pretensions to form an administration. They 
might be hunted out of any particular area, even though 
they escaped to another. Tho real object of such a step 
would be to support a plea to the Slav States for belligerent 
tights. That would be a new complication. ‘' Free 
Greece " is more likely to be proclaimed in Macedonia and 
Epirus than in Thrace. The Bulgarians are the worst- 
hated of the Slavs, so that any suspicion of support to their 
claims in Thrace would be unfavourable to the rebels. ~ 

The British are mainly concentrated near Athens and 
Salonika, with small liaison units assisting in the training 
of the Greek Army. They are, as is weil known, debarred 
from taking any part in operations. By a queer but 
perhaps necessary convention, the training units are kept 
out of contact with Greek forces engaged in active opera- 
tions or which might suddenly become involved in them, 
They have not been attacked by the rebels. The belief 
that the small British force now remaining in Greene 
exercises a ateadying influence is one which extends far 
deyond official circles. The prospect of their early depar- 
ture is regarded with great regret and no small nicasure of 
apprehension. In view of the already described 
it must be a question whether it will be possible to withdraw 
them in present circumstances, unless indeed they were to 
be replaced by a detachment from the United States. 
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AN AREA OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND THE U.S.S.R. : 


ANGLO-IRAMIAN OL CY, UP. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST—A MAP 


SOVIET - 1RAMIAN Cat CP. 


SHOWING THE SITES OF OIL CONCESSIONS AND THE POSITION OF Oli. PIPELINES. 


In a speech in the Genera! Assembly of the United Nations on September 18, 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the U.S.S.R. representative, asked the Assembly to condemn the “ war 
propaganda being conducted by some countries, chiefly the United States of America,” 
and submitted that the radio, Press, clnema and political and business apokesmen of 
the United States, Greece and Turkey were tuned to one theme—an attack on peace- 
loving democratic countries, notably the Soviet Union. He asked that the United 
Nations should declare that toleranos of such propaganda violates the Charter, and 
should urge the Governments.of all countries to prohibit war propaganda and other 


activity socially dangerous to the interests of peace-loving nations. However, it was 
also reported on September 18 that a second Soviet Note had baen delivered to the 
Persian Government by the Soviet Ambassador on September 15, the tone of which 
appears to have been not quite in keeping with Mr. Vyshinsky's statement regarding 
the peaceful actions and intentions of Soviet Russia. The Note demanded a share in 
Persian oil, and urged swift action without " delaying tactics.’ This was apparently 
directed at the Persian Government's refusal of a Soviet demand that a sew oll agreement 
should be signed without reference to the Persian Parliament. 


Map reproduced by Courtesy of the Petroleum Press Burcaw 
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were noted, as ex- 
pected, in the latrian 
peninsula. Here the 
changes involved 
were the withdrawal 
of British and Ameri- 
; an troops, the hand- 
\ ing-over of Pola to 
\ the Yugostavs, the 
} Yugosilava’ moving 
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forward to the new 
fronttor and the 
Italian return to 
Gorizia, Udine and 
Monfalcone. The 
; tension, as was also 
; expected, was highest 
\ in Trieste, where the 
\ status quo remains 
‘ 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 














much the same pend- 
ing the United 
Continuad opposite, 
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(.eet.) THE NEW FRON- 
Tings OF ITALY AKD 
YUGOSLAVIA INCLUDING 
‘TRE ARKA OF THE YREX 
CITY OP TRIESTE: A MAP 
OF THE IATRIAN PENIN- — meeamcronien 

suis. (Reproduced by ONE OF THE IMMEDIATE RESULTS OF THK RATIFICATION OF THE ITALIAN PEACK TREATY 
Courtesy of “ The Times BRITISH NAVAI. FERSONNEL EVACUATING THE PORT OF POLA ON SEPTEMBER 15. 


7939 Boundary—.—. Ne 
International Boundary 
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ATH THE TREATY RATIFIED, GORIZIA RETURNED TO ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
NDP MERE U8. TROOPS ARE MARCHING OUT, PART AN ITALIAN GUARD OF HONOUR. - AS ITALIAN TROOPS TOOK OVER GORIZIA, YUGOSLAVS ADVANCED TO THE NEW FRONTIER 
: AND ARE HERK MANNING A FORMER GERMAN TANK AT A FRONTIER POST, 








-vaenmumnnranianteammenpemitnticie msn 
POST COMMANDER'S FIRMNKSS AND TACT CHECKED A YUGOSLAV ATTEMPT \ 
TO ADVANCE INTO TRIRSTE: 1.5. TROOPS AT OUTPOST §, THE SCENE OF THE INCIDENT. N 


oo manimnneniemrnnraanneonvnmenenuneommnmniamerunmnannt® ‘An 





‘ONE OF THE INCIDENTS OF THE YUGOSLAV ATTEMPT TO ADVANCE AHEAD OF SCHEDULE ; 


: 4 U.S. OPFICER HOLDING UP A MULTI-LINGUAL ORDER FOR A YUGOSLAV OFFICER TO READ. 


i 


See ee ee eS een Te 





the agreed schedule, beth in Trieste and over the Morgan Line to the new { Lekitch that entry into Trieste would not be allowed. General Lokitch, after 
frontier. The British commander-in-chief, Major-General T. S. Alrey, ordered the some interval, maintained that he had the right to advance, but ssid he would 
withdrawal of Anglo-American troops to the new frontier, but warned General not preas the matter and would take it up through diplomatic channels. There 
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NEW TENSION: TRIESTE AND VENEZIA GIULIA. 

























Continued.) 

Nations’ appoint. 
ment of a Governor. 
Demonstrations by 
both Italian and 
Yugoslav supportera 
were frequent in the 
city, and included a 
violent stteck by 
Italians on several 
British, some of 
whom were wearing 
Yugoslay emblems. 
In Gortzia, Monfal- 
cone and Udine there 
was a holiday atmo- 
sphere and Italian 
troops Were welcomed 
with great’ enthu- 
siasm. Early on 
September 16, the 
Yugoslavs attempted 
to move troops into 
unauthorised posi- 
tions in Trieste, but 
were checked by the 
firm action of a U.S. 
post commander. 
General Lekitch, the 
Yugoslav com- 
mander, had pre- 
viously announced 
his intention of 


moving his troops at Bie hen one ae 
AN ANOMALY OF THE NEW ITALIAN-VUGOSLAV BORDER: A FARM NEAR GORIZIA, WHERE | midnight, ahead of EVEN IN DEATH THEY aR& DIVIDED! U.S. TROOPS MARKING THE 


{ THK FRONTIER (WHITE LINE) DIVIDES A FARMSTEAD FROM ITS OUT-BUILDINGS, [Continued below. NEW ITALIAN FRONTIER IN THE MIDST OF A CEMETERY NEAR GoRIZIA. | 


Nes 













ON THE LAST DAY FOR THIS PARTICULAR DUT BRITISH AND U.S, TROOPS AT A 
ROAD-BLOCK LEADING INTO POLA, NOW RANDED OVER 3) VUGOSLAV ADMINISTRATION, 










ee ec . i ac : 
ONE OF MANY DEMONSTRATIONS IN TRIESTR: A PRO-YUGOSLAVY CROWD ON THE MARCH. 
A FEW SECONDS LATER THEY MANHANDLED THE PHOTOGRAPHER OF THIS PICTURE. 
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YUGOSLAV TROOPS (RIGHT) AND AMERICANS (LEFT) ON EITHER SIDE OF A BARBED WIRE ¢ A SCENE OF ITALIAN REJOICING: THE HOISTING OF THE ITALIAN PUA AT GORTLZIA, 
BARRIER: A SCENE WHICH RESULTED FROM THE PREMATURE YUGOSLAV ADVANCE. AT THE TOWN HALL, FORMER K.! OF THE ALLIED MILITAKY GOVERNMENT, 





down of the shipyard. During the present interregnum, the Free City of Trieste 
is divided into two zones, administered by Anglo-Americans «od Yugoslavs, 
respectively. The state of tension is having a very adverse econon/c effect. 


were considerable riots inside Trieste, grenades even being thrown by both 
Itallan and Yugoslav supporters, with many casualties, one or two fatal; and 
labour troubles betwoen Italian and Yugoslay trades uniona caused the closing 
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{ABOVE.) WHERE TERRIFIED MUSLIMS 
GATHERED IN THE SAVAGE COoM- 
MURAL FIGHTING IN DELHI; PART 
OF THE O1D PURANA KILA FORT. 


(LEFT.) INSIDE THE RUINS OF THE 

OLD PORT OR PURANA KILA, DELHE, 

WHERE 50,000 MUSLIM REFUGERS 
CONGREGATED. 






TYPICAL OF THE RECENT DELHI RIOTING, WHERK HOOLIGANISM HAS 
SHOP-LOOTERS AT WORK DUMING RIOTS IN THE PAHARGAN] QUARTER, NOT FAK FROM NEW DELIT A CHELMSFORD ROAD SHOP AND 1 


AND THE FASHIONABLE CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, WHICH WAS AISND LOOTED. 





WITH A SOLDIZXR DIRECTING THEM, A TRAIN OF MUSLIM REFUGERS FLEEING WITH THEIR POSSRSAIONS 
FROM THE PAMARGAN] QUARTER OF DELHI AND MAKING FOR THE CHELMSFORD ROAD. 


A STAGE IN THE SAVAGE SPIRAL OF RETALIATION: DELHI RIOTS, ' 


8 ae frenzy and hysteria which stert and perpetuate communal rioting in [ndia are like a contagious® 
dizeazs, and the long trails of refugees, with their stories of horror, always tend to spread this 
plague. After the Punjab massacres the first large centre to feel the offect of this contagion was 
Delhi. It had been hoped that in this, the capital of the now India, as it was of the old, it would 
be possible to prevent communal feeling, or, if it did arise, to contro! it. This did not prove 
to be the case, however, and early in September riots, looting, stabbings and shootings became 
ONE OF THE MANY ACTS OF ARSON IN DELRI: A BLAZING OU. AND RUBBER Increasingly frequent, and at the end of the first week the province was officially declared a 
DUMP IN THE SADE BAZAAR AREA OF OLD DELHI, “dangerously disturbed ares.” In many cases the civil polloe wore showing active aympathy with the 















(ABOVE,) QUEUEING FOR WATER AT 

A TAP IN PURANA KILA, DELHI. 

SMALLPOX WAS REPORTED AMONG 
THE CROWDS OF REFUGEES. 


(RIGHT.) MUSLIM WOUNDED BEING 

DRESEKD AT A FIRST-AID STATION 

SET UP IN THE JAMI MASJID MOSQUE, 
DEL. 








2DED TO COMMUNAL RIOTING: RIOTERS THROWING LOOT FROM : wr erammenaean 
A BONTIRE (IN THE STREET. THR CHIRF SOURCE OF RETURNING ORDER IN DELME: BRITISH-OFFICERED GURKIVA TROOPS, COMMANDING 
A ROAD JUNCTION IN THE HAUZ SECTION, WITH LORRIKD TROOPS ON PATROL, 


ie 





40'S GREATEST PROBLEM AFTER THE HEAT OF THE RIOTING HAD DIED DOWN: A TERRIFIED CROWD 
OF REFUGERS, ONE OF MANY, GATHERED WITHOUT FOOD OR SHELTER ON THE IDGAH MAIDAN. 


ARSON, MURDER AND LOOTING IN THE NEW INDIA’S CAPITAL. 


ts, who were often woll armed, some using Sten guns and even a Bren. Order was gradually 
‘Hahed by the military, and ft has been reported that but for the British-officered Gurkhas there 
d have been a general massacre of Muslims. Muslim refugees gathered in terror at various 
ts, notably at the Purana Kila fort, where thelr numbers reached 50,000, at the Mohtia Khan 
mon, where 20,000 huddted together for three days without food or shelter. and at tho great 
Maajid mosque. In one day as many as 14,500 wero evacuated to Pakistan. Both Governments, ‘ 
tdia and Pakistan, following on « visit by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Premier of Pakistan, to Delhi, WHERE THOUSANDS OF MUSLIMS SOUGHT SANCTUARY IN DELIN'S CC MMUNAL 
agreed on a common policy in attempting to re-establish peaceful conditions. HIOTS : SOMZ® OF THE MEFUGEES WHO GATHERED IN THE JAMIE MASJID mesg kK. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and 

Plenipotentiary to Italy in succession to Sir 

Noel Charles, He is Afty-four and was Ambesss- 

dor in Madrid from 1945 untit he was withdrawn 

in December last in accordance with the United 

Nationa’ resolution. Wasa Minister at Stockhoim 
trom 1940 to 1945. 


ANGLO-IRISH TRADE TALKS IN LONDON! MR. DE VALERA (LEF3), prin winisTeR 
OF XIRE, WITH MR. ATTLEE AT DOWNING STREET. 

ad he en i ote veer. arrived a és, by oe Seotemnber 18 i gee hoger fae ie with 
Appoin bamsador to Caechoslov: in 4 Lr. members inet. tement was it repre- ‘ 
siccomion, to Sit Phillp Nichola.” Has. bean sentatives of the two countries explored In general terms rma the postition of dovetalling, £0 | Will goto Ra Rangoon 1 High Commisioner bel 
Principal Private Secretary to the Secretary of {| their mutual advantage, pues for increasing supplies from each country te the other.” tor 
State for Foreign Affairs since 1943. At forty- Mr. de Valera left for Paris to attend the European Economic Conference. 
two he la the rouneer ritish Ambassador,  * oa rma ssi 
An. archmologist, be hy ‘ cy 


Sapa * Biase a 
SR PHILIP WICHOLS. 4 SIR HENRY MACK, 
Appointed Ambassador to the { Appointed British Minister to 
‘Nat! in succession to | Austria. He is fifty-three and 
Str Na en He is fifty: 
Ambassador 


one and has been 
to Ceechoslovakia since 1942. 
Bndead Minister to rd eared 


vak Covernment 
from 1942 until the od the 


ermine ERNE REEAAHNERURSNROMII NHN 3 
U.S. AND BRITAIN ACCUSED: MR. VYSHINSKY { . A FORTHRIGHT AND FORCEFUL SPEECH: Mm. G. C. 

ADDRESSING THK U.N. GENERAL ABSEMALY. _ MARSHALL ADDRESSING THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Mr. Vyshinsky, the Russian in Depairy. Foreign Minister, replied Ss eanrenantion In a apeech to the General Amembty of the United Nations on 
to Mr. Marshall's of the previous day when he addressed SS MR. OSWALD SCOTT. “ September 17. Mr. Marshall, United State’ Secretary of State, 
the Ganerat Assembly of the United Nations on Septenber 18 PMR. ALEXANDER K, HELM. criticteed Ri non-co-operative attitude and insisted that 
He accused Britain and the U.S. of vit ing the Charter and Appointed Mintater to Finland. Appointed Minister to Hun- i the points _ issue must be settied through United Nations 


hie anion mre eran enone 


declared that _ United States . , ary. Ho is fifty-four and has e 
haat } E Botan Palitieal | tachinery or that the United s Bemtions Caters must be revised. 


Re 
eentative in Hungar) ‘ince 
1946. Entered the Civil Service 4 
i912. Hi. ri ve Consul at Addis 
Ababa, 193; 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR A. SANDERS, 
Appointed A.0.C.-in-C., British Air Forces of 
‘Occupation in Germany. He has recently been 
serving in the Department of the Assistant Chiel 
of the, Air Staff {Trining) | for * duty with the 
Committee for Manuals. 
Was Air Officer i/c Reinlatraticn Somber 


ronment tte sentence 


MR. LaGUARDIA, 
Died ln: New York ia Sep THR SULTAN OF JONORE WITH HIG WIFE, WHO MAS BEEN AECENTLY PROCLAIMED 
four: (Director aera LN RRA we : - euetams BY THE WIG OF THE PEOPLE OF joHORE. 
, ree Marcell i umanian wile ot the sevenity-four-yesr-old Sulten johore, been 
of New York City, January 1934 to eae | bes Cy gaftana of Jonore wish of thes She resin “hw Sola te i 
tt } and went to Malaya with him. she insisted 
with her hi 


uebend throughout the 
i e_Rabnd rented Hie prisoners. Thw Sultans Met prema’ to London: 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST FLYING-BOAT LAUNCHED: THE SHORT-SARO SHETLAND. 





SHOWING THE IMMENSK SIZE OF BRITAIN'S LARGEST FLVING-BOAT: A TAIL VIEW A 


VIEW OF THE NOSE AND FORT-SEDE KNGINES OF THE GIANT FLYING-BOAT: 
OF THE SHORT-BARO SH ETLAND BEFORE IT WAS LAUNCHER AT ROCHEATER, 


(HE SHORT-SARO 4HZTLAND PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY BEFORE IT WAS LAUNCHLD, 





IM THR AIR: THR SHORT-SARO SNETLAND OW A TRIAL FLIGHT AFTER ITS SUCCESSFUL LAUNCH ; A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS THE GREAT DEPTH OF THE HULL 
AND ITS STREAMLIWING. THE AIRCRAFT PROVIDES ACCOMMODATION FOR SEVENTY PASSENGERS AND A CREW OF ELEVEN. 


n's largest flying-boat, the Short-Saro Shetland, was launched accommodation for seventy passengers and a crew of sleven, In effect, this flying box ia 
_ Seetenver te pas sina been cateylag out its Initial trial flights. The alrora(t is | a civil version of the military Shetland designed during the war, and has two decks and 
110 ft. long, has a wing span of 150 ft., and is powered by four Bristol engines which a promenade. Tho first prototype, bullt during the war, caught fire and burnt out at 
give it a maximum speed of 267 m.p.h. and = range of 4650 miles at a cruising speed of ita moorings. It haz been stated that the Shetiant ts destined for ‘‘ long-rangs research 
184 mph. The Shetland has an all-up weight of 130,000 Ib., and provides and development,’ but it is hoped that It may be used for airline opera:.ons. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 





A FRONTIER CHANGE WHICH TOOK FLACE SMOOTHLY: WORKMEN CHANGING A SIGNBOARD 


NEAR TENDE, WHICH BY THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY KAS NOW BECOME PART OF FRANCE. 
Continued.) calned the villages of Brigue and Tende, the head-waters of 


FRENCH 





A CHANGE WHICH THE ITALIAN PEACE TREATY HAS MADE IN THE FRENCH ALPS: 








AUTHORITIES RAISING THE TRICOLOR AT MONT CENIS, AFTER THE ITALIAN EVACUATION. 
‘When the Italian peace treaty cams into force on September 15 mid- 
night there were changes of frontier, not only with Yugoslavis (covered sore CTE sa te fines . certain streams and a hydro-electric station In the Roja Valley. 
. The inhabitants will opt for their nat ity at a pleblecite in Octobder. 








cn pages 348-349) but also with France. France has [Continwed opposite 








THE PRESENT LOCATION OF THE MAGNETIC POLK, AB RECENTLY 





EN CHATTERTON'S OWN WRITING: A HITHKRTO UNKNOWN ON THE SCENE OF NAPOLEON'S FARKWKLL TO THE OLD 
POEM, RECENTLY DISCOVERED AND NOW AT BRISTOL. GUARD : A NEW MILESTONE ON THE ROAD OF LIBERATION. ESTABLISHED, NEAR PRINCK OF WALES AND SOMERSET ISLANDS. 

This MS. poem by Thomas Chatterton (1752-70), the “ Marvellous Boy,” The Road of Liberation is the route taken by Genera! Patton's column ‘The Magnetic Pole, which is an srea rather than a particular point, 
has only recently come to light and is addressed to Michael Clayfield, trom Normandy to Bastogne, in the Ardennes. On September 14, in is constantly shifting its location, and as ail charts based on magnetic 
‘@ Bristol distiller, and laments the death of Thomas Phillips, a school- & ceremony attended by Tepreseniiatives of the American Legion, survey depend for their sccuracy of a knowledge of that location, 
master and friend of Chatterton’s, It is deacribed an “a most inter- France's Premier, M. Ramadier, inaugurated snother milestone, this constant survey is necessary. Alrcraft have now provided a useful 
Cantral Library's one standing in the courtyard of the famous Chateau of Fontainebleau. means and scientists of the Dorninion Observatory, Ottawa, in R.C.A.F. 

Old Guard. aircraft, have recently established the Magnetic Pole’s present site. 





i i addition tha 
esting.” and important OE Ch ‘The spot is also associated with Napoleon's farewell to the ie 


coliection of Chattertonia, 


ed 
Sa 


et 


pst 





PART OF A JEWISH TERRORIST ARSENAL RECENTLY UNCOVERED IN JERUSALEM, INCLUDING OTHER ITEMS FROM A JEWISH TERRORIGT ARGEMAL : TWO FLAME-THROWERS, GRENADES, 
SERVICH-TYPE RIFLES, AMMUNITION, CABLE AND SWITCHES AND CARBOYE OF ACID. A REVOLVER AND AMMUNITION, AND WHAT APPEAR TO BE PIRCES OF ARAB CLOTHING. 
On September 19 ti and Palestine police are reported to have found an aremel of assorted contained a couple of fame-throwers. These have a topical in view of the statement 
weapons, belonging (o Jewish terrorists, in a cache in the Belt Israel quarter of jerusalem. As can | made by the Arab Milaisters after thelr conferwnce, the Nations that should 
Devon trosn or pictuiee, wealdee the snore "ance tea oe eel ree Se cai ont coltectin Diem State be caceblised te Peles eae ed eae teehee Madden Eee 
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ON LAND, SEA, AND IN THE AIR: 
NEWS EVENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


INSPECTING TRE COLOUR PaRTY OF THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS aT THE 
CEREMONY OF THE CONFERMENT OF THE FREEDOM OF STIRLIN WARM. PRINCESS 
KLIZABETH, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE REGIMENT, 


freedom of the bu: 
Stiri was 


THE CONFERMENT OF THE FREEDOM OF THE BURGH OF STIRLING UPON PRINCESS BL{za- 
BETH AND THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS, OF WHICH SHE 18 COLONEL-IN- 
CHIEF: HER ROVAL MIGHNESS ON THE DAIS, TAKING THK OATH AT THE CEREMONY  Digce 
ON THE R6GPLANADE OF STIRLING CASTLE. of Stirting Castie. 


agg Na 


STATED TO BE THE FIRST HELICOPTER KVKR LICKNSED To CARHY 
PASSENGERS: A DEMONSTRATION OF THE CAPABILITIES OF THY BELT 
AIBCRAPT MODEL 478 AT HANWORTH, 


Recently @ new helicopter, the Bell Alrcraft's Model 47B, waz demonstrated before aviation 
[rea at the London Air Park, Hanworth. It ia claimed to be the first helicopter ever 
CONCRETK UNtTS, OF THE TYPE EMPLOVED IN mUILDING THE FAMOUS “MILMERRMY" HARBOUR, BEING iconsed to carry passengers and can hover in the air of climb and descend like a lift. It is 


fitted with two-way radio, dual controle and four-wheel landing-gear, 
TOWED {INTO PORITION TO FORM AN INNER KMARBOUR FOR RERTHING DESTROYERS AT 
PORTLAND. KACH UNIT WEIGHS 7700 TONS AND 16 210 FT. LONG, 


oe 


Sy ih 


AM AIRCRAFT WHICH BAS FEATURED SH A SENSATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT: A LINE oF WANED APTER THE COXSWAIN WHO LOST HIG LOVE IN THE MUMBLES LIFEBOAT DISASTER: 
SIXTERN FUDOR J. AIRLINERS IN AN ASSEMBLY HANGAR AT WOODFORD, CHESHIRE. TRE NRW MOTOR-LIFKBOAT WILLIAM GAN MON, PRESENTED TO THR LOC! COMMITTER- 


A broadcast ammauncement on 18 that Tudor /. sireraft ly be converted into Gn Septescber 20, tre thistlethy: Wiebost to.-be- given to: the: Royal: National: Litsbioat tne ttatlou ‘br, the 
freighters as they were no longer bea tgoPalic| ote Wo ‘ 
a 


commercial Aneatic roum, ervated Manchseoter od De trict branch was handed over to the Mumpbies lifeboat committes. ‘Th: boat has been 
wan subenquentiy denied bythe Misiatry of wi lem Common, after the coxswain who was lost off Porthcaw! with bis crew on April 23. 








TREE SLOTHS: A STUDY IN SLOW MOTION. 


REE sloths are not a success judged by normal standerds. There are but three 
species of them, occupying a restricted territory in Central and Southern America, 
and from what is known of their‘ancestry it may be assumed that they are a dwindling 
race; although, short of a major catastrophe, such as widespread interference by man, they 
will take a Jong tirne to die out, If, on the other hand, success is to be gauged by the 
extent to which they have adapted themselves to their environment, then they have done 
well. They have met competition not by going one better than their rivals, but by going 
one less, In other words, they have relied on slowness instead of speed ; they have reduced 
the tempo of life instead of increasing it. 

We are not in a position to judge what competition the sloths had to mect in former 
times, but it is a safe assumption that they took to the 
trees both to find food and to escape their enemics. At 
alt events, they have become almost entirely arboreal. 
The fingers are no longer separate, but combined in a 
flattened paw, serving merely as a seating for the claws 
which have become modified to form long hooks, 
laterally compressed like the teeth of a comb, incapable 
of divaricating from each other. The arms function as 
suspensors by which the beast can hang permanently 
from branches. The hair, which in tropical animals 
functions mainly as a raincoat set so as to throw the 
water off the back, is, in sloths, set in the reverse 
direction, to throw the water off the belly, now per- 
manently directed upwards. Finally, the neck is so 
constructed that the head can be turned right round, 
enabling the animal ta took downwards as welt as 
upwards. The normal movements of a sloth recall those 
seen in ‘a slow-motion film. They are languid to a 
degree, and the impression is of a lethargic and, one 
would think, almost senseleas animal, a notion which 
is, however, delusory. Although little is known of the 
Tange of its senses, its sight appears to be fairly strong, 
and probably hearing and smell are also. At all events, 
it is readily startled and, if alarmed, seeks to escape 
by rapidly climbing into the trees. 

It should follow, as a natural corollary, that in an 
animal which is going to spend its life, asleep or awake, 
resting or in movement, hanging upside down, the body- 
weight should be reduced to the minimum. There is no 
need for heavy muscles, except in the arms, so we find 
a slight torso and a delicately-built skeleton. In fact, 
the contents of the stomach make up about a quarter 
of dts total weight. 

The arboreal habits of the sloth are reflected in the 
structural detaila of the skeleton, which itsclf resolves 
into little more than a hanging basket to contain the 
viscera, with the legs as the suspensors, But the most 
striking thing is the abeence of neural spines from the 
thoracic and lumbar vertebra. In the normal quadruped 
these support the large muscles activating the legs. 
Where these are suspensors only, as in sloths, the muscles 
will be most strongly developed in the limbs themselves, 
#0 the neod for neural spines is lost. Another feature 
to be noted is the feeble development of the hind-legs, 
and more particularly of the pelvic girdle. This is in 
accordance with habit, for the fore-limbs, like those 
of the gorilla, are the more used. Whether climbing, 
feeding, passing from one branch to another, moving 
over the ground or swimming, it is the arms which 
play the dominant part. 

‘Although everything in the body is subordinated to 
a topsy-turvy life in trees, a sloth is not, as is sometimes 
said, almost helpless on the ground. While it cannot 
walk in the usual way, it is capable of dragging itself 
over the ground, using the claws of the fore-limbs as 
grappling-hooks, at a speed of something like two miles 
anhour. It is a powerful swimmer, and by all accounts 
docs not hesitate to cross ariver. One observer, writing 
in the American journal Natwral History recently, has 
described seeing a sloth switnming on its back, with 
powerful strokes of its arms, showing a style worthy of 
an Olympic champion. From time to time, it turned 
its head right round in the characteristic manner, to 
see where it was going. 7 

It is obvious that merely hanging from a branch and 
moving lethargically will not afford protection to any 
animal against an alert enemy like a jaguar, the sloth's 
main enemy. Somcthing more is needed, and in the 
present instance there is the interesting colour device 
associated with the shaggy coat of hair. The surtace 
of the individual hairs is grooved. The grooves are 
lined with unicellular algw of the sort which give 
the fine green powdery layer on old walls and fences. 
The coat thus assumes a blackish-grey colour tinged 
with green, jooking very like dried-up gress; and 
when the animal hangs with its legs hunched together 
and body curled up, it passes easily for a vegetable 
gtowth on the branch, or a termites’ nest. A deception 
vf this kind is, of course, made the more perfect 


DIRECTED UPWARDS: 


“warure’s wancinQ masuRr": 


there ia little devel 
of 


the 
by the habitual stiliness of the animal. brings the need for being able to ti 


The one question naturally arising in regard to a 
creature that spends its life hanging from branches 
must be: what happens when the young are born? Unfortunately there is little to 
learn on this point, Sanderson, in his “ Caribbean Treasure,” records that the newly-born 
is, with the arms folded, about the size of the palm of the hand, and that at first it 
nestles in the mother's armpit. For the rest, we know thst the young one is carried 
about by the mother, to whose long hair it clings with great tenacity, until it has 
reached an advanced stage of growth. It is a pity we know so little, because there 
must be many problems arising from this unorthodox method of dealing with the 
young, the answers to which would be highly illuminating. Fortunately for the 
mother sloth, therc appears to be only. one young at a single birth; or, at least, 
no case of multiple birth is on record. 

Tree sloths are gentle, inoffensive animals, whose dominating ‘trend is to seek the 
obscurity of aither darkness or stillness. At the same time they are not entirely defence- 

“Jess, nor without the spirit to defend themselves. This they do with tooth and claw. 
Those who have kept them in captivity bave found that it pays to keep out of reach of the 
Jong, claw-laden, flailing arms, When annoyed, they growl, froth at the mouth and bare 
their teeth, and Paul L. Swanson, writing in “ Fauna,” describes how one bit through his 
shoe: A long canine tooth went through the tough leather of the upper and down into 
the sole, just missing the ball of my foot—although the sloth could scarcely be called a 
dangerous beast, it would make a very poor playmate for a child.""—Mavaicz Buxton, D.Sc. 
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ALLUSTRATING HOW THE MAIB, WHICH IW TROPICAL ANIMALS FUNCTIONS MAINLY AS 
A RAINCOAT SET BO AS TO THROW THR WATER OFF THE BACK, J8 SET UN THE 
RRVERSE DUARCTION TO THROW THK WATER OFF THE BELLY, NOW FERMANENTLY 
A THRER-TORD SLOTH REACHING FOR A WXARMY OBJECT. 


Photograph by Pawl L. Swanson, reproduced by Courtesy of “ Fauna.” 





‘TMR @KEZLETON OF A THYBS-TOED SLOTH 
{Bradypes trideclylusy anowtxo wow THe ANIMAL'S ARBOREAL NARITA AEE 
REFLECTED IM THE STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 


Since the weight of the antmat ts carried by the arms and every 
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‘FOR THE NOVEL-READ 


Mr Ty 
aR 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


RUNKENNESS is in the ascendant. We have had a lost week-end ; now it is a host 
day, or a lost life, culminating slowly against the mirror-image of a lost world. 
One should not start “ Under the Volcane,”” by Malcolm Lowry (Cape; os. 6d.), in any 
spirit of impatience to know what happened. We are in Mexico, in the littl town of 
Quauhnahuac, It is November 1939—the Day of the Dead. <A storm has come up, out 
of season, The lights of the cinema have failed, as they often do. And M. Laruelle, the 
French film director, is going to-morrow. On his final, melancholy, nostalgic round he 
thinks of the Consul—and of the Consul's wife, who came back to him. Why on earth 
did she come beck? And what drove the Consul to destroy himself? Was it that nasty 
business of the Q-ship in the last war? What sent him plunging downwards, possessed, 
degraded, yet somehow not ignoble? M. Laruelle is 
haunted by those two ghosts. For he loved the 
Consul’s wife... . 

Then it is 1938—the Day of the Dead ; the day that 
Yvonne came back, The Consul had prayed and howled 
for her return ; she could not stand being without him. 
And this is the long day of their reunion —the only day, 
She finds two old Jovers in Quauhnahuac: M. Laruelle, 
and the Consul's brother Hugh, in the very house. But 
for that stroke of fate, it might have been different ; the 
Consul might even have renounced hell and mescal, 
But as it is, they cannot get near each other. The 
Consul struggles—brief, interminabie struggles — then 
alips away for another glass. Yvonne and Hugh lay 
their heads together, and plan a new life for him in 
Canada, And they all go off to Tomalin by bus, to see 
the bull-throwing. It was the Conau!'s idea ; he has a place 
in mind—a frightful dive, the gateway to hell and peace. 
If he could get away there, only for one drink. . . . So the 
long day ends with his flight. The other two seek him 
blindly, through storm and jungle ; and all the portents 
of their day—the peasant on hia horse, the murdered 
peasant, the plunging horse—work out a catastrophe, 

And still we don't know why the Consul plunged 
into hell—unless for the thrill of it. He was a poet and 
occultist, a fit explorer of that dark country; and he 
felt like an explorer, on a vital, tremendous quest. No 
doubt the sense of guilt drove him on, But was he 
not as serious as Hugh, the “indoor Marxman,” the 
false romantic, salving Aés guilt by running ammunition 
to loyalist Spain, though he knew it was all over? 

But this leaves out nearly everything. The back- 
ground, ever-changing and superb, is somehow one 
with the plot. The whole book has an uncommon 
richness. It is wild yet concrete, solid with detail, 
full of twilit complications and of deep waters. You 
look down and down; the bottom is never reached, 
but the reflectiona are fascinating. 

After that, almost any story would be simple, 
and “The Chasm,"’ by Victor Canning (Hodder and 
Stoughton; gs. 6d.), appears very simple indeed. One 
might even class it as a thriller, but for the suggestion 
of higher issues and the rather slow pace. Edward 
Burgess has taken a job in U.N.R.R.A. because he 
doesn't want to go home. His three great friends have 
been killed, and he is always meeting them; then, of 
course, they turn into complete strangers. The doctor 
ascribes it to some repression in his mind, which only 
he can deal with; meanwhile, he ought to go away and 
rest. So he goes to Cappa, a village in the Apennines 
where he spent a night long ago, and from Cappa he is 
led by chance, across a deep ravine, to Montefalcone, 
In his rear the bridge gives way. As it is the only path 
in winter, he is marooned there, with a new love 
and an unsuspected enemy, 

For one of his hallucinations was flesh and blood, 
and knew him when they met in Florence. This man 
is a traitor, He went to Germany, was reported killed 
in a raid on Hamburg—and is now padrone of the 
village, highly respectable, and resolved on murder 
if bis old acquaintance should find him out. 

All play their part in the ensuing drama-—Piero, a 
lad whom Burgess saved at the bridge; Piero's sister, 
Gemma ; Bista, her betrothed ; Angelo, her father ; even 
Tant’ Lucia, that malicious old bag of bones, But they 
play it blindly; only the two principals know what it 
is all about. From the moment when “ Riccioni'™ 
betrays himself the duel is on. He will not strike in the 
village ; but promptly afterwarda—when the bridge of 
logs has been replaced-——that will be the time, This 
blind action of subordinates is well devised, and leads 
to an effective climax. And the people are always good. 
enough, or rather mare. The pace is rather slow, as I 
said, and the bero’s spiritual state unimpressive. 

“Family Group,"' by Beatrice Kean Seymour 
(Heinemann ; 8. 6d.), describes, at what seems length, 
a week-end in Sussex. One Dwyford girl is living with 
her parents; the other comes down from London, and 
finally the son turns up unexpectedly, They are all in 
some post-war mess, With Sorrel it is her husband Johu, 
He has come beck a stranger, they quarrel about the 
child, she can't go on living with him. Vere is being 
divorced from her actor-husband because she loves a German. An exile, an anti-Nazi-— 
but a German, And Wing, her darling brother, simple won't hear of it. 

‘Things will come right again for Sorrel—she cheers up wonderfully when she finds that 
it is only another woman. But the change in Wing goes too deep. Vere cannot reach him, 
and their conflict must end in tragedy. All this, the work of an oxperienced novelist, is 
quite lifelike—especially the kind, conventional, helpless parents, and the sullen Sorral, 
who has become so trying in the house. But it hardly seems to get anywhere. The origin 


“ Pick Your Vietim,'' by Pat McGerr (Collins; 8s. 6d.), has a good idea. At least, it 
strikes one as a good idea. Marines in the Aleutians will read anything, even the scraps 
of paper used to fill up a Christmas box. On one scrap there is a murder item; Paul 
Stetson of S.U.D.S. (the Society to Uplift Domestic Service) has admitted to the murder of 
S.U.DS. officer. Now, Pete used to work in S.U.D.S. ; he knows therm all—and, of course, 
he wants to know who was murdered. But the name is torn away. 

His friends make a book on it. Pete is to tell them all about the S.U.D.8. he knew 
and each will choose a victim. He does, and that is the story. It is lively enough, and 
S.U.D.S. is certainly a revelation. But unfortunately that's all; just when we should be 
getting to the climax, it is all over. Perhaps not such a good ides. K. Jonn. 
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AN UPSIDE-DOWN LIFE IN SLOW MOTION: 
TUDIES OF THE SLOTH AT ALL AGES. 


CAPADLE OF A 8PEED OF TWO MILKS PER HOUR ON THE GROUND: A SLOTH CROSSING OFTEN 
COUNTRY AY DRAGGING 1T8 HODY FORWARD BY THE EXTENDED PORE-LEGS. 


A TWO-TOED SLOTH WITH HER BANY--THE YOUNG CLING TO THEIR MOTHERS WITH 
ALMOST GLUELIKE TENACITY AND ARE INCONSPICUOUS AGAINST THEIR PUR 


“Look AT ME!" A YOUNG SLOTH DISPLAYS ITS CLEMBING POWERS BY CIINGING WITH 
THREK FERT TO A&A SMOOTH UPRIGHT POLE, AND ASSUMES A CHILDLIKR ATTITUDE. 


MONG recent arrivals at the London Zao are four sloths, which can now be seen 
suspended in their cages and enjoying their captivity in that leisurely fashion which 
earned them thelr name. These slow-moving Inhabitants of the ferests of Central and 
South America may well cause visitors to the Zoo to reflect in company with Sir Alan 
Herbert, ‘(It may be Iife, but ain't it slow?" An article on the Sloth appears on the 
facing page, describing its curlous arboreal lifo and the changes this has brought about in 
its skeleton. The Sloths are divided into two groups—the Three-Toed Sloths (Bradypus) 
and the Two-Toed Sioths (Cholepus), but actually these animals lack real toes and cling 
to the branches with their claws. Both groups have three “ toes," or claws, on the hind- 
Itmbs. Although adapted for arboreal life, the Sloth 1s sometimes compelted to cross open 
Zround, and it then progresses by extending its fore-logs, securing a purchase with Its claws, 
and dragging the body forward, and in this way can even traverse smooth, conorete roadways, MANGING HEAD DOWNWARDS WITH PERFECY CONFIDENCE: A TWO-TOKD siTH ON ITS 
Photographs by Paul L. Swanson, Reproduced by Cowrtesy vf “ Fauna.” TRAVELS THROUGH THE FORKST, WHEN IT RARZLY VENTURES ON TRE YOUND. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF WAR; AND 
OTHER TOPICAL PICTURES. 


THE VICTIMS OF THE NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMPS: SURVIVORS THE THIKXD ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARNHEM BATTLE: DUTCH CITIZRNS LAYING 


VOMMEMORATING 
GATHFRED IN BERLIN AT THE ANNUAL CEREMONY OF KEMEMBRANCE. WREATHS ON THE MONUMENT AT OOSTERBEEK, NKAM ARNHEM. 


The annual ceremony of remembrance for the victims of the Nazi concentration camps took Tne third anniversary of the Battie of Arnhem lace on September 17. There was an official service 
place tecently in the Lustgarten, Berlin, Twenty-five thousand former Inmates gathered there, of commemoration at the British Airborne Troops’ ry at Oosterbeek, where Dutch civilians joined 
representing every camp. and many were dressed in camp “uniforms.” A flame was kindled in a with five hundred pilgrime—next-of-kin, demobilised and serving soldiers—in paying tribute to those 
large bowl, which was surrounded with who felt in one of the most glorious actions of the war, In the afternoon the pilgrims joined = procession 

wreaths, a tribute from the survivors. from the Arnhem market-place to the memorial at Amhem Bridge, where wreaths were laid. 


3 PONITZ’S FLAG; AND FITTINGS FROM HITLER'S CHANCELLERY | 
AN OUTRAGE BY EGYPTIAN HOOLIGANS : THE QUKEN VICTORIA FOUNTAIN AT PORT SAID, BEFORE (LEFT) SMOWN AT A RECENT ARMY EDUCATION EXHIBITION, 
AND AFTER (RIGHT) DESTRUCTION BY 4 DEMONSTATING CROWD, The now permanent home of the Army School of Education is Eltham 
a Palace (shown in a picture below), the once favourite resort of the 
On September if, following the Security Council's retusel of Egypt's demands, there were demonatrations againat Britain Hara kings of England, On Sov teeter (5 there was opened there att 
and the Unitet::Netions at both Port Said and Alexandria. At the former piace the Queen Victoria fountain was exhibition of the teaching aids devised to help the soldier's education. 
destroyed. the de Leaseps statue injured and stones thrown at the American Consulate and the Bible Society's offices. The exhibit above comes from the Foreign Office section. 


ON ITR WAY TO BECOME A PERMANENT WAR MEMORIAL: THE TANK USED BY FIELD ONCE A FAVOURITE COUNTRY RESORT OF MEDIAVAL KINGS, AND NOW “THE 
MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN HIG ADVANCE FROM EGYFT TO GERMAKY, AFTER ITS = EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY OF THE ARMY: ELTHAM PALACK, MENT, WITH 1TS MOAT, 
ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL DOCKS FROM AUSTRIA. NOW THE PERMANENT HOME OF THE AKMY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
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“THE HUMAN FORM IN 
INDIAN SCULPTURE.” 
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N our last issue 
we called atten- 
tion to the interesting 
innovation arranged 
by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum to 
mark the opening of 
the current exhibition 
of “The Human 
Form = in Indian 
Sculpture,” and we 
fave some pictures 
of the Hindu dancer 
Ram Gopal, whose 
lactura and demons- 
tration were part of 
the opening cere. 
Monies on Septem- 
ber 17, The exhibi- 
tion was opened by 
the Earl of Listowel, 
who was until 
August 15 Secretary 
of State for India. 
There are forty-five 
[Continued opposite. 
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(LuFT.) IN THE CURMENT 
VicTORIA AND ALBERT 
} exmarrion: a rour- 
\ Teawra-cexruny saowsE 

PROM THE MADRAS PRE- 
4 Rnexey— rer, coppess 
i PARVATI. 
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AVALOKITESYUARA, A MAGNIPICRNT COPPER 
FIGURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FROM 
TIBET: A NOTABLE RXHIBIT. 
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YAKSHIG, OR ATTENDANTS OF THE GOD KUBERA: 
A JAIN BTUPA, AT MATHUR 
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A GANDHARUA, 
TENTH CENTURY. 


RED BANDGTONE SCULPTURES FROM * 
Im OUDM. OF ABOUT THE SECOND CENTURY A.D. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


*. 


OR CELESTIAL MUSICIAN, 
THE GANDHARUAS WERE SKMI-DIVINE 
BEINGS CREATED BY BRAJIMA AND NUMBERED 6333. 
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INDIAN MONKKY HERO: 

A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY BRONZE CASTING 
FROM THK MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


‘Continewad.) 

examples from the 
Indus Valley sites 
which date from 2800 
to 2300 B.C. The 
second contsins works 
of the Early Period 
(third century B.C. to 
fifth century A.D.), 
and shows the impact 
of the semi- Western, 
or Grmco- Buddhist, 
achool on the in- 
digenous tradition, 
the two blending into 
the Gupta Period 
atyle. The third 
covers the Mediaval 
and Late Mediava! 
Periods and the oa- 
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SANDSTONK, 


tablishment of a fixed. 


foonography. The 
remaining sections 
show the human form 
uaed as architectural 
motifs, and men and 
group to 
Mustrate the Indian 
sculptor's feeling of 
kinship with animal 
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SOME EXAMPLES FROM A 
A.” EXHIBITION. 


“V. AND 


Continued.) 

Pieces of sculpture 
on view {of which 
we show a few speci- 
mans on this page), 
and these Include a 
number of important 
loans from private 
collections. They 
have been arranged 
to show certain char- 
acteristic features in 
the treatment of tho 
human form at dif- 
ferent periods in In- 
dian sculpture, from 
the Third Mitlen- 
nium B.C., up to the 
eighteenth century 
A.D. As far as pos- 
aibla the subject has 
been treated chrono- 
logically, and the 
exhibition is divided 
into six sections. 
The first contains 


[Continued delow, conire. 





(uGHt,) ANOTHER REPRE 
SENTATION OF THE GOD- 
ESS PARVATI, WIFE OF 
BIVA AND ALSO KNOW 
AS OKALT AND BATT 
BRONIH, TENTH CENTURY, 
PROM | THD MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY, 
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BUDDHA IN MIS YOUTH, 
BASALT, AURANGABAD CAVE! 


SIDDHARTH 
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A BRONZE TORSO OF THE BUDDHA: OF SIAMESE , 
SEVERE 


AND UNDECORATED, AND : 


PROM THE SIXTEENTH CENTIRY. 
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PERSIAN POTTERY FROM A NEW 
SOURCE: VASES AND A FIGURE. 






i 
Yaw unusiaL stun VASE (12} Ins. MiGH), RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
2 IN REMARKABLE CONDITION AT CUMBAD-1-KABUL, NORTH-EAST FRESIA. 
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PROM =A LARGE COLLECTION - OF 
T}TH-CANTURY PERSIAN CBRAMICK: A 13-1 


BRCRNILY DISCOVERED 
HIGH LUSTRE VASR, 
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N this and the facing page we give some examples 

of Persian pottery of the thirteenth century. 
Apart from thair intrinsic beauties, these pioces have 
several aspocts of especial interest. In the first place, 
several of them bear inacriptions which indicate that 
they were made at Gurgan, a previously unknown 
source; and secondly, the circumstances of their dis- 
covery are better known than usual and the means 
whereby they had survived so long and in such excellent 
condition are also established. In North-East Persta, 
a river calied the Gurgan runs into the south-east 
corner of the Caspian Sea. Some way inland there stands 
on its banks a town of the same name and nearby 
another place called Gumbad-I-Kabuz. Recent excava- 
tions at tho latter have disclosed conaiderable quantities 
of ceramic wares of exceptional quality. Most of the 
pieces found are unbroken. This is due to the fact 
that they were found stored in terracotta jars filled 
with sand—a method of packing which has proved 
extremaly efficient, as nearly all of these delicate ceramic 
wares were found to be In exactly the same perfect 
condition as when they left the hands of the original 
potter. This very important discovery mot only brings 
a large contribution to the already known thirteenth- 
century Persian ceramic wares, but adds a new name 
to the already known manufacturing centres. Several 
of the pieces found carry aignatures and dates. All the 
signatures disclosed are sald to be of potters hitherto 
unknown, and the dates and the indication of “ Gurgan” 
as the place of manufacture show that the pieces were 
made'in Gurgan at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, between 1213 and 1223 A.D, And for this 
reason this series is beginning to be known as Gurgan 
pottery, although nearly all of it was actually discovered 
{Continued opposite. 
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AN UNUSUAL POTTERY FIGURE OF A MAN, WITH YELLOW MEAD aND BLUE t 











BODY, § UNS. HIGH, RECENTLY EXCAVATED IN NORTH-EAST PERSIA. 






TYPICAL OF THE GUMBAD-I-KABUE FIND: A HANDLED LiMSTRR JUG, q 
CARRYING AX INSCRIPTION. (7 INS, 10H.) 


“area iinet 


A LUSTAE VASE WITH SPOUT AND HANDLE, I3TH-CRNTURY PERSIA 
WOK: PART OF A DISCOVERY RECENTLY MADE. (127 INS MION.) 
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POTTERIES RECENTL. 
A DISCOVERY WHICH ADDS 
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ANOTHER LUSTAR VASE FROM THK OUMBAD-I-KABUZ FIKD. 
THE DECORATION INCLUDES AN INSCRIPTION, (13 INS. HIGH.) 


as Ao MINN 
Continued.) 
at the anclent site of Gumbad-i-Kabuz. The styles of 
these new finds are not, however, new for the most part 
and are iike the well-known Rayy, Kashan and Sagreh 
wares, and there can be littl doubt that in the Porsix 
of those days the potters at all the manufacturing 
centres tried to satisfy the taste of the buyers and that 
the same taste for lustre ware or blue glazed pottery 
prevailed all over the country. Nearly all the pieces 
yet seen of this recant find are of these types, but there 
are also a very few of the Kashan “ blue and black " 
which are very fine examples of the type. Though such 
discoveries of unbroken and well-preserved pottery ara 
extremely rare, it must be recalled that # similar dia. 
covery was reported made at Sultanabad, where quite 
a number of pieces were found in the sarne condition 
as the Gumbad.j-Kabux finds. The Sultanabad pottery 
was also enclosad in large terracotta jars and packed 
in sand, and the theory put forward then was thet the 
excavators had come across the stores of some pottery 
dealer who lived In Sultanabad at the timo of its 
destruction and that the wares found were most probably 
part of his hidden and unpacked merchandise. The 
more elaborate, large-scale excavations made at 
Gumbad-i-Kabuz appear to confirm this opinion, though 
it seems possible that, whereas in Sultanabad one or 
several stores were discovered, in Gumbad-i-Kabuz the 
excavators may have discovered a ‘‘ potters’ quarter" 
in the town. This would explain why ceramics only 
were found and absolutely nothing else, whoreas if the 
excavations had been made in an ordinary residential 
quarter there is no doubt that ail kinds of the usual 
wood- and metal-work and common utensils would have 
been found. It is as yet too early to give a definite 
{Continwed on facing page, contra, 
cal 
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MARKABLE AS COMING FROM A PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN SOURCE 
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‘OF PERSIAN CERAMICG: A 14-IN.-HIGH LUSTRE JUG, 
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, EXQUISITE PERSIAN PLATES FROM 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT FIND. 





XCAVATED AT GUMBAD-I-KABUZ : 
W NAME TO PERSIAN ART. 





A LUSTRE BOWL, & INS. IN DIAMETER, THIRTRENTH-CENTURY 
WORK AND AMONG THE FINE PIECES POUND AT GUMMAD-1-KARUZ. 


opinion, as Gumbad-I-Kabuz was a town completely 

destroyed by invading armies and no further evidence 

has yet been found. Whether, however, the potteries 

discovered belonged to wealthy inhabitants or were 

part of dealers’ stocks. their discovery makes an im- 

portant and interesting addition to Iranian art. Of 

the examples which we give, as far as can be judged 

purely from photographs, the most remarkable or un- 

E : usual pleces are the two blue and black plates at the 

a 7 anita ean ong head of this page and the polychrome plate at 
and the unusual pottery figure of @ 





A REMARKABLY FINE BLUE AND BLACK PLATK, COMPARABLE WITIL 


IM THE BEST KASHAN STYLE, A BLUE, WHITE AND BLACK PLATE the foot 
THR Tor cawr rrcruag. (8 9N¥. IN DIAMETER AND DATED.) 


{9 IMB. DIAMETER), WITH A DATE INCLUDED IN THE INSCRIPTION. 


ING A FLORAL DESIGN: COMPARABLE 
WH KNOWN WORK BUT FROM A NEW SOURCE, {8 ING, DIAMETER.) 
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A LARGR PLATE OF PERSIAN LUSTAR WARE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CONTURY (34 08, DIAMETER): AM ITEM OF THE RECENT FIND. 


As namueannestinamnmnamnaiameteemaamemmaians natant) 


man on the facing page. 


WITH A DESIGN OF PAWNS IN LUSTRE WITH BLUE: AN 5-10, 


PLATE, FROM THE WECENT WORTH-RART PERSIAN FIND. 


reenter reenter Nienemintien tinted nani 


VERY LIKE THE PLATE 1M THK PICTURE, LEFT, AND OF THE 
Provenance. 


nae msgnynne ARRAN nani 


AN RXCHPTIONALLY FINK LAMGE PLATE (15 IMS. DLAMETER) IN 
LUMTRE | OME OF THE GEMA OF & LaROR CoLLRCTION JUNT DiEcOvERED. | 
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ONK OF THE MOST UNUSUAL OF THE PLATES DIBCONNNED AT 
QUMBAD-1-KABUZ, WITH SMALL BIRDS In A 


LYCHROME “ESIGN. 
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_THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE 






LONG DISTANCE, 


UST lately some of the theatre's long-distance champions have been assembling in 
London, “The Farmer's Wife," which ran for 1329 performances during the 
‘twenties, is back again; “ Perchgnce to Dream,” soon to end, has scored 1000 
performances at the Hippodrome ; and we have seen four American stayers : “ Tobacco 
Road,” dolorous and squalid picture of a farm in Georgia, which for obvious reasons has 
hot passed our Censor, but has appeared at a private theatre ; the amiable frivol of “ Life 
With Father,” at the Savoy ; Drury Lane's sun-burst of 
“ Oklahoma! "; and, fourth, ‘* The Voice of the Turtle," 
a song no fonger heard in the land, Of these, both “ Life 
With Father,” which glides amiably down the years, and 
“ Tobacco Road " (a total of 3182 performances) reached 
the 3000 mark on Broadway. 

Statisticians cherish the long-run records. Yet, as John 
Varker says in his majestic ‘‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre,” 
the system is of relatively recent growth ; there were no 
runs, as we think of thei, until after the passing of the 
‘Theatres Act of 1843, which unfettered the monopoly- 
bound London stage. Since the early ‘sixties nearly 2000 
plays have lasted for 100 or more consecutive performances. 

The really long runs, not the quarter- or haif-milers, but 
the marathon plays that find their right rhythm after the 
first 500 performances, scttle so surely into the West End 
programme that the keen playgoer almost forgets them. 
He has seen them in the carly days ; his cye flickers over 
them in the list ; and it is with repeated shocks that he 
hears news of the 600th performance, the 7ooth, and so 
onwards through the endurance test. Many actors find 
the long-run system wearying: true, they are in per- 
manent employment, but they have lost the early prick 
of enthusiasm : routine wears them down. During the war 
the veterans clogged production. Theatres were steadily 
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STRANGE PLACES AND QUEER PEOPLE. 


RAVEL. books with a difference are becoming quite a literary vogue. John Drum- 
tmond's " A Candle in England '’ (Duckworth ; 103. 6d.) follows a line seldom taken. 

His cousinly godfather, Henry Howard, Earl of Effingham, Icft him a copious collection 
of notes about places he had visited. Mr. Drummond decided to fashion them into a book, 
and this “ led me to many extremely Interesting people and places, the study of a great 
number of books and documenta, and the playing of a highly interesting gare in which I 
tried to put myself back to the feeling and the emotions 
of the period.” He begins by slipping about through 
Old Crome’s life and atound his country, and pases us 
on to Stevenage ant Henry Trig, who was “ buried” in 
the rafters of his barn ; up the Great North Road to meet 
Daniel Lambert and the redoubtable Jeffery Hudson ; and 
so to Bonnie Dundee, the Petrarch country, the Albert 
Memorial and the town of Montbard, made famous by 
Buffon ; to Canova, in Italy, and to Bossuet at the French 
Court. The chapter from which the book takes its title 
tells not only of Ridley and Latimer, but of Elizabeth 
Barton, the “ prophetess,"” of Edmund Spenser and 
Sir Philip Sidney and of Gloriana herself. This gives come 
indication of Mr. Drummond’s method as he makes his 
unusual pilgrimage across England and the Continent. 
Mr. Drummond concludes with a chapter on William 
Penn. For those who want to know more about this 
famous man and the heiress who, after rejecting many 
earlier suitors, married him in 1672, L. V. Hodgkin 
(Mrs. John Holdsworth) has written “ Gulisima * 
(Longmans ; 158.). Gulielma Maria Posthuma Springett, 
daughter of Sir William Springett, was born, as her name 
indicates, after her father's death in February 1644. 
She and Penn were married, after a tong betrothal, in 
the drawing-room at King Jobn’s Farm, Chorley Wood.. 


occupied ; plays lined up, waiting for a metropolitan shop- 


1 A DECOR WHICH COULD ONLY MAVE COME FROM THE MIND OF BMMET: 


Mrs. Holdsworth does more than tell of these two; by 


MAX ADRIAN AS HK THOROUGHLY UNMIMGED SIGNALMAN 1H ONE ©F THE means of quotations from contemporary journals ‘and 


window, while such a piece as, say, “ Is Your Honeymoon SCMYES OF LAURIER LIBTER'S SPARKLING BEZVUR. “ TUFPENCE COLOURED, 


Really Necessary?” could run for nearly roco performances. 

This kind of thing—superfluous lags the veteran on 
the: stage—hardly helps the art of the theatre, though backers have 
every reason to be happy. But, however we regret the effects of 
the long-run system, there is a certain excitement in seeing a play's 
total grow, especially when it has bad a struggle in its youth. 
“The Farmer's Wife,” for instance, survived because of Sir Barry 
Jackson's belict in it ; he kept it going at its doubtful birth, and 
saw months run into years. (Although it is fashionable to under- 
tate the Devon orchard comedies, they have more glow and relish 
than most of the slick gum-chum comedies that have brrattled 
our theatre.) Another surprising long-runner was ‘‘ The Wind and 
the Rain,” a gentle comedy about Scottish medical students which 
crept quictly upon the stage of the St. Martin's during 1933 and 
did not leave until its roorst performance, 

Of course, the London theatre’s champion, which it will take 
lung to cut down, is Oscar Asche's “ Chu-Chin-Chow." It opened 
at His Majesty's in August 1916, and was still in the West End 
lists during July 1gz1; « total of 2238 performances. Its story 
is curious. The stage owes “ Chu” to a wet day in Manchester, 
Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton were touring in Shakespeare carly 
in ty26: on a Monday in Manchester it rained so hard that they 
abandoned golf and sought something to do. “ Why not write 
that pantomime you're always talking of?" Lily Brayton 
suggested. Whereupon Asche did, dictating it direct to a typist. 
By the end of the week it was half-finished ; there was a fort- 
night's gap, and then, in Glasgow, Asche dictated the second half 
of the book and lyrics, On returning to London he met Frederic 
Norton, whom he isnew only slightly, at the Green Room Club, and 
mentioned the script to him; Norton read it and agreed to write 
the music, On August 31, 1916, “a musical play of the East ” 
arived at Tree’s famous His Majesty's; five years later it had 
made more than three million pounds. Yet, said Asche, .a 
foreign revue-producer prophesied a run of six weeks, 

“ Chu" kept to the same stage throughout its run. 
‘* [shithe Spirit," Noel Coward's ingenious farce, which 
came into second place during the late war with its run 
of 1997 performances—-what caused it to be short- 
winded with the 2000 in sight ?—whisked from theatre 
tu theatre with several changes in its cast. “' Me and 
My Girl,” the third British cunner, did its Lambeth 
Walk for 1646 performances from the summer of 1937, 
and there have been two hearty revivals since. For 
the rest, British plays of more than rove performances 
have included one comic vpeta, six farces, three musical 
plays, three comedies, and one romantic drama. The 
best of these was John Gay's “ The Beggar's Opera,” 
which in 1728 was performed on sixty-two occasions 
~ an extraordinary record for those days~-and which, 
from June 1920 onwards, Nigel Playfair kept at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, for 1463 performances. It was 
a pleasure to find John Gay’s name at Haminersmith 
lately, in the cevue " fppetice Coloured,” a production 
(devised by Laurier Lister, with a regiment of authors) 
vf beth grace and needled wit in the proper ‘ Riverside 
Nigbts '" tradition, We bave been short of revues: 
now, after “ Tuppence Coloured,” bas come that 
whirling evening with the Hales, “‘ One, Two, Three!” 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 

Back to the long runs: New York has three plays 
above the " Chu" recurd: “Tobacco Road” (ended 
now) and "Life With Father’ {still running), and 
the sentimental comedy of “ Abie's Irish Rose," 
which had only 1:28 performances in London but 
survived on Broadway for five years. “ Oklahoma!” 
a permanent feature of the New York landscape, 
ranks next; it is likely to stay for a kong time at 
London’s Drury Lane. But at present the record 
fur a double event, or Atlantic straddle, is held by Joseph Keseelring's master-wock in 
the farcical-macabre, ‘Arsenic and Old Lace," which had 1444 performances on 
Broadway and 1337 in London, 

Jt would appear, though, that the crown belongs neither to New York nor Loadon. 
John Parker says of the old temperance drama ‘The Drunkard,” written by “‘ W. H. 
Smith and a Gentleman,” that, “ revived at the Theatre Mart, Los Angeles, on July 6, 
1933, it was util running at that theatre on July 5, 1946, having completed thirteen 
years’ continuous run, with a total to date of 4745 .” Here one can only 
observe, im the undying words of Mr. Peggotty, “I'm Gormed—and FE can’t say 
no fairer than that!" j. C. Tauwin. 


ASUNOLE, PATMICIA PAGE, 


Welch, whose satire on Sartre and crazy 
The accent of the whole show, which is 


AT TeE Lymic, HAMMERSMITH. 





JOVCR GRE WYELL AS “ THE COUNTESS OF COTELY " IM A WICKEDLY 
FUNBY SKETCH OF MER OWN WRITING : OWN OF THE NIGHLIGHTS 
‘OF “ TUPPENCH COLOURBD,” AT THE LYRIC, MAMMEASNITH. 





30 A BALLET WMECH RECALLS THE FRENCH TAFEATRY EXMIBITION : 


FELICITY GmAY, JULIA PALA AND aupet ne Guay mt 
ONk OF THE BALLET SCENES OF “ TUPFENCE COLOURED.” 


tn his article on this page, Mr. 3. C. Trewin refers to the “grace and needied wit” of 
* Tuppence Coloured,” the current and brilliant Lyric, Hammerseni 
‘The “bright particular stare” of this show are Joyce Grenfell, Max Adrian and Elisabet! 


letters, she gives a vivid study of the early Quakers who 
lived near Jordans. ‘Yet, strangely enough, Gullelma 
herself kept no journal, and only three of her letters have sur- 
vived. It is from the writings of ber intimates—Mary Proude, 
her mother, Isaac Penington, her stepfather, Thomas Ellwood, 
ber friend, and William Penn-—that the portraits emerge. From. 
Mary Proude we learn much of Puritan country life in the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century, The diary of her early days 
lay hidden for nearly forty years behind the wainscoting of a 
room at William Penn’s house at Warminghurst, in Sussex, 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of Harvard, contributes an 
appendix containing letters which passed between Penn and 
Guliekma during their engagement, as well as other Penn 
documents discovered by him and never previously published. 

Gulielma was born at Ringmer, the little Sussex village 
beyond Lewes where Gilbert White used to stay with an aunt 
whose enchanting name was Rebecca Snooke. Esther Meynell 
reveals this in one of the most fascinating guide-books imagin- 
able. “Sussex '" (Robert Hale ; 14s.) is the first of a new serics 
of County Books produced under the editorship of Brian Vesey- 
Fitzgerald. The aim is to give “a true and lively picture of each 
county and its people sct against the background which has made 
it what it is.“ H every succeeding volume reaches the standard 
set by Mrs. Meyneil, it will be an outstanding series for ail time 
When complete, every county in England will have been covered ; 
two books will have been devoted to the mainland of Scotland, 
two to Ireland, and one each to Waies, the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Isles, the Western isles, Skye and the Inner Hebrides. 
Orkney, Shetland. 

Another new series called “ Vision of England ” is edited by 
Clough and Amabe} Williams-Eliis. It opens with “ Derbyshire,"’ 
by Nellie Kirkham (Paul Elck ; gs. 6d.), who has the assistance 
of Malvina Cheek, the artist, to bring out her impressions of the 
Derbyshire countryside. Pages of photographs also help the 
reader to realise this “county of living beauty, of wild 
moors, of incomparable white-cragged dales, of green, 
stone-walled uplands with blue-grey distances.” Miss 
Kirkham writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
whether she be telling of Fin Cop, where, thousands of 
years ago, a man was buried face-downwards with a 
slab of black marble on his skull and a small, fiat, 
circular stone, coated with a kind of yellow stucco 
and varnished, beside him, or of old coaching inns, 

Miss Kirkham says Buxton claims to be the highest 
market-town in England, standing rooo ft. above sea- 
level. This titbit of topography appears to have been 
overlooked by Egon Jameson, whose “One Thousand 
Curiosities of Britain * (Herbert Joseph; ros. 6d.) is 
an amazing compilation of the strange things which 
surround us: queer places and buildings, survivals 
of old customs, unusual physical factors and other 
oddities. We learn that the earliest recorded inhabitant 
of Britain was cailed Holithicus and fived in the hills 
near Cromer some 500,000 years ago, and that in 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, there is the most beautiful 
dance-hall in the world, with room for 10,000 people. 
Between these extremes the inquisitive can amuse 
themselves in every corner of our land, But no 
index leads to any particular place. 

Somewhat akin to the English County books— 
though the publishers suggest a counterpart to Arthur 
Mee’s * The King’s England "—is a series devoted to 
ith, France which Alan Houghton Brodrick is editing. It 


(lL re &) arivia 


revue at the 
h = opens with “' Normandy '* (Hodder and Stoughton; 18s.), 
and the editor explains that what he has tried to do is 
It “to note every place of interest.” So, after a general 
introduction, we are taken alphabetically from Aisier 
to Yville-sur-Seine, to learn much that the average 
guide-book omits and to be spared much that the average guide-book could well do without. 
To answer such questions as ‘‘ What sort of 2 place is Sweden ?", “‘ What sort of people 
are the Swedes 7”, Edric A. Hille has written “ Swedish Life and Landscape " (Paul Elek ; 
1as. 6d.). Briefly, his reply to the first is that Sweden is very much of a world unto itself, 
very modern, unquestionably fascinating, but in some ways remote snd primitive, To 
summarise the answer to the second is uot so easy. The Swodes are hospitable ; nobody 
there cuts quite so much ice as “ the educated man” ; Swedish women are most versatile ; 
one of the fundamental characteristics of the people 's moderation. Mr. Hille touches, 
often lightbeartedly and humocously, on the various aspects of Swodish life, aud in a 
doing paints & useful and attractive picture for the would-be tourist—W, R. Catvaat, 
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HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 
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Sine: 12 274 dy 72 inches, 
ACIDE £14:14:0 (plus £3-3:3 Purchase Tax} 


HERE’S THE 


&E.C. COMPACT MODEL 


THE BEST “second set” yet! <A trim little 5-valve, all- 


CALCUTTA 


is 80 miles inland and is India’s largest 





‘wave radio, cleanly encased in coloured plastics with simple port. Lister-Blackstone Marine engines are 


tuning and fine performance. For use on A.C. or D.C. used for auxiliary and propulsion duties 


mains, giving real G.E.C. reception plus quality of repro- and a service organization is established 


F . ia ; ; this and other principal ports. 
duction out of all proportion to its size. See it and hear it. at ents P pal (POFts 


Ask your dealer. 
R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD 


DURSLEY GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





The General Electric Co. Lid., Magnet House, Kingnoay, London, W.C.a 





A good stock of 






ready-to-wear 


OVERCOATS 


. . allows you some choice of 







pattern, cloth and style, at feast 







until the first cold snap sends 





men hurrying to our doors. 


MOSS 
BROS. 


OF COVENT GARDEN ill! 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE ...' 












JACOB’S 






Corner of King St. & Hedford St. W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 













water biscuits 





ALDERSMOT, BOURNEMOUTH, BRISTOL, CAMBERLEY, MANCHESTER, FURTWOUTH 
ges RS Sn A a RS ES 
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ee, 38 ft. 


Genera! Service 
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DIGBY MORTON 
is inspired by the 

unusual beauty of 
a Celanese’ fabric.. 
.. and creates this 
striking evening coat 
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MOIRE POULT 










MOTOR BOATS 


of all types for commercial service 


MARINE ENGINES 


from 74 to 130 b.h.p. 


JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND 
Ship ond Boat Builders, Marine Engineers, Motor Vehicle Manufacturers 





THE COMMON COLD 
—a plan for its prevention 















ARRY HALL 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 













Every year, many thousands of 
people successfully avoid colds 
with the belp of Serocalcin. Ics 
usc, both in the prevention and 
treatment of the common coll, 
has given consistently satisfac- 
tory results, Setocalcin is not 
infallible, but its record is such 
that it merits a trial by everyone 
subject to colds. 


Prevention of Colds 

Two Scrocalcin tablets are taken 
daily for 30 days, In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ 
immunity from colds. 

‘Treatment of an existing Cold 
Three tablets arc taken three 
times daily. Commenced in the 
catly stages of a cold this often 
clears up the attack in to 4 
days. Serocalcin is for 


| adults and children. 


Al wie 








‘Cocina Tormal Esse’ 


+ means ‘ ESSE heat storage cooker’ 
in Argentina and other Spanish speaking 
countries, and signifies the modern cooker 
with the low fuel cost -— valued equally 
at home and overseas. 


CSS 





SEROCALCIN,., 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF © 









for Men, Women, and Children 
are now obtainable, ready-to- 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
















wear, from many leading Out- 
fitters who are our Appointed 
Agents, and who also have 
stocks of our HUNTINHALL 
Hacking Jackets. Name of 
nearest Appointed Agent will 
be sent gladly on request. 






For made-to-measure Hunting 
and Riding Clothes you should 
of course still deal direct with 


HARRY HALL 
Sporting, Civil, & Service 
Tailors & Ontfitters 
235, 237 
RECENT STREET 


LONDON, W1 
RBGen 6601 (5 kines) 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





HAPPINESS 
and 
SECURITY 


of family life surround the 
children in these Homes. 


Please share in the care 
of their 


7,500 
GIRLS and BOYS 
10/- 
feeds one child for 7 days. 


Dr, Bernerdo’s Homes de not 


Advisory Department: 46, Davies 8t., London, W.t. 


KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


















Hawry Hall Lid partite 
etc. (crossed), payeble *'Dr. Barnarde’s Homes," should 
$F sr ae Rouse, Scapney Cauvewoy, London, £1 
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When the last Guinea was Minted 








Many musty old records remind us that our sigh hue in Lombard 
Street when Black Ivory and Guinea Geld were everyday topics of 
bankers and 


conversation between 


their customers, 


Let 
LLOYDS 
BANA 


look after your 
interests 


Vhe eficicney of our modern account 
ing ancl calculating machines reminds 
us Chat we have moved with (he taies. 
Phe last Guinea was minted mm 6813. 
bat the driendliness for which this Bank 
ts renowned has survived all changes 


of outlook and method. 





“You pays yer 


. and 


money...’ 


is pure chance large aumbers of Creda Mlectric 


whether you get your money's 
worth or not. Don't risk it-- 
buy the produets of a reputable 
firm, or do without for now. 
And if it’s electrical. plunnp for 


CREDA — the 


point, 


Dest at evers 


From the new Creda factorys— 
half-a-million square feet of i 


Cookers, Flectrie Water Heaters. 





Trous. Fires and other domestic 


appliances are going all over tbe 
world. Fortunately, there are 
still seate for the shops at femme. 
Your Electricity Showrooms or 
Electrical Retailer will get their 
share. so * put your name down” 


and be sare of yours 


Electrie Cookers. Water 
Heaters. Srons. Pires, 
Keules, ete. 
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maintaining the breed with the new 





“Appeal in a car is not unlike appeal in a human being, 
something rather indcfinable, but often a combination of 
individuality with irreproachable manners, the best of 
It is just so with the @>; for it 
accomplishes so much and makes so little to-do over it.”’ 


Lite o bute th Md Mery. ried 


which is modesty. 


pel! 


Price £525.0.0 ex works 


a 
wk 
plus purchase tax £146.11 .8 G uf f 


THE @> CAR COMPANY LTD. ABINGDON -ON-THAMES 
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The Newniacker Town Plate was TON 
stimuted by Keng Charles Ti in 1664 
un on the secand ds, 





came an the following year 
Eileen Joel rade Mrs Walter Lart’s 
bay gelding Hosier inte firse clace 
from 3 field ot esghi, ot which free 
were lady jockeys 






Very light — Very compact and very 
good. Its entirely novel case opens 
the most convenient way. Since 1924 


the ladies have had a race of their own— 
Kershaws offer them 


7» 2b. weight only 









i 
EVERY POINT i a race glass especially 104 ozs.. coated 
! designed for their epee 
ae tees 1 
Nahe feeap £15-15-0 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, OL DATIRY, RIRMINGHAS — & @) Company ! pleasure ane Brone, ipiate Vee Pit PROB FETs 8 SR 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. —Clu- peruadical is cold sithjeet to te fatlowiag conilition=. teneety. tas it eowtitten a b: 
resold, hited out Or otherwise clined ef by way ef Trade cacept at the tall retin price ote wtih Ghat ct Tabb teat Dee fest rosea Id diced ant or vats 
Kouditiet: oF Mn STN Hkantharsed eover by way of Trade oof cdiived tecet ae get ot any pulibea Merars emertes 
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Doves are being delivered to 
The Royal Iraqi Air Foree - for communications duties 
Iraqi Airways - for feeder services in the Arab States ‘ 
Iraq Petroleum Transport Co. Ltd. - for executive travel : a 
For many years Iraq State Air Lines and the Iraq Petroleum wa sae eer ma cine mS 
Company Ltd., have operated de Havilland aircraft’ and 

several de Havilland types have served in the Royal Iraqi 
Air Force. Re-equipping for the post-war decade, all 
three have now chosen the Dove - the world’s most 
mouern fight transport. 


OV E 


: ( e 


A light airy cabin, with individual cool air supply, 
enainiains passenger camfart in hot climates. 





THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT COMPANY LIMITED: HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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STAR BLEU 


eee yeu going 


THE Limited suppiies 
ARISTOCRAT ip are distributed as 
OF LIQUEURS fairly as possible 


THE DRAMBUIE mae SHE PRAMBUIE HQUEUR CO.,LTD. 12.XORK PLACE:EDINBURGH CO.LTD., 12, YORK PLACE. EDINBURGH 
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GINGER ALC TONIC WATER LIML jUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT LEMONADE 
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MOTOR UNION iiinciinance tances 
10. ST. JAMES'’S STREET. LONDON. S.W.1. 
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“No other tyre will really 


> 


salisfy me now?” 





The tread and rubber dipped cord body are AMONG THOSE PRESENT eee Wherever the SunbeameTalbot 


moulded into a single unit of tremendous ! ; 
strength. Silent — yet thousands of sharp- i gees, itis the centre of attraction... its swiftness in 
cdged angles, scientifically phiced, provide ari 


greater salety and) traction | 
| tHE suparur SUNBEAM-TALBOT 


Firestone BEAM-TALB 





<. is sparkling performance on the open road, 


and its elegance all mark it as am exclusive cary 
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“Now for 15 minutes” 











pleasure and 


satisfaction,” 


Well bo PN. and of good upbringing ! 


Harris ‘weed is primitive in the same way as a Hebridean hill 
i primitive with the rare beauty of unique environment. Only in the 


Islands of the Outer Hebrides is if made. Hand woven from pure 


OS NG ad e z . 
ota: 7 virgin Scottish Wool by the island crofters in the traditional 
ais way of their ancestors, its charm is beyond jmitation 
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and its endurance unequalled 
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LOOK FOR THE 
MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 
ON THE GARMENT 
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“A BULGING, WRITHING TARGET “; TWO PICTURES OF A PAKISTAN. BOUND TRAIN, PACKED AND SWARMING WITH TERRIFIED 
MUSLIM REFUGEES, WHICH EXPLAIN THE HIGH CASUALTIES OF RECENT TRAIN MASSACRES IN BOTH DOMINIONS. 


On September 22 a train crammed with Muslim refugees and en roule from Delhi to 

Pakistan, was attacked by Sikhs at Amritsar, the Sikh stronghold, in the East Punjab. 

It la reported thet when the train stopped short of the station, Sikh troops and a Sikh 

mab opened fire from both sidee and that swords and spears were also used. The survivors, 

who number some 600, of whom 400 are woundad, report that the British officer, com- 

tmanding the train's escort, fired his machine-gun until the ammunition was exhausted 
oo. =e oe * - ey 


into India, was attacked by several thousand Muslims, at Komake, about 25 miles weat 
of Lahore. Hore the attack lasted about forty minutes and some 340 Si} 3s and Hindus 
were killed and 250 wounded. As Major-Ceneral Thimayya, commanding tne East Punjab 
area, has explained, protective troops are very few in number, and no army could supply 
complete protection, aa on the trains the refuges were riding outside and on the roof, and 
@ stone thrown at such @ bulging, writhing target generally killed. Other pictures of 
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o HAT, then,” I read, ‘shall we do to be 
saved ? We must look our difficulties in 
the face like men. The times which have been, never 
will return ; we cannot recall that which has departed.” 
1 looked up in wonder from the book ] was studying. 
For the thoughts of its author were our thoughts: 
the thoughts which, when I laid down my history, I, 
too, sharing the frustrations, follies and trials of my 
own age, was thinking. But he was not writing, as 
I am, in 1947, but in 1842, five years after Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, in a period which we, 
looking at time backwards, are apt, carclessly, to 
think of as one of peace, stability and prosperity. It 
did not seem se to Samucl Bamford, ex-hand-loom 
weaver and veteran radical teader of the old bad days 
of Peterloo, as he looked out on the English scene in 
the troubled July of 1842. He saw the cobbled 
streets of Lancashire filled with hungry men and 
women, the old standards of life which Englishmen 
had looked on in the past as their birthright failing 
or destroyed, the factories shut because Britain 
could no longer sell her goods abroad; universal 
frustration, bitterness, class-hatred, Jack of con- 
fidence in the leadership and institutions of the 
country: ‘the crown without influence, and the 
sport of faction ; the factions themselves strong enough 
to enact evil, but too weak to effect much good. The 
aristocracy blindly clutching their rents, whilst their 
very acres are in jeopardy! . . . The priesthood, scram- 
bling for worldly gain, and squabbling as to which 
sect or party shall have most hand in moulding the 
young brains of the rising generation , as if they had 
something elye in view besides making them into good 
men and women; as if there were a precept, known 
only to themselves, and superior to that *Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you '! . 
The manufacturers, working at the wrong end, and 
trying to make a pitiable impression on the heads 
and hearts of a class that never, since the days of 
Cromwell, was pervious to anything at variance with 
its own will, save a battle-axe or a bullet! There 
they are, striving for cheap bread, as if it were present 
salvation, and forgetting what all history is con- 
stantly proclaiming, that nothing human is fixed: 
that crowns, sceptres, dominions, institutions, estab- 
lishments, and monopolies are ever changing, ever 
departing from their old seats, springing up anew 
in other places, and leaving deserts 
where they formerly flourished. 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Greece, Rome ! 
—all the departed nations of the 
world warn us of this; and still we 
remain as if we were unconscious 
that our time must come, is coming— 
nay, is almost at the threshold.” 
Well, tt looks a gloomy picture, 
and one, too, though different in its 
details, with which, a hundred or 
more years later, we seem only too 
familiar, To Samuel Bamford and his 
contemporaries — to those, at any 
rate, who saw the English social: and 
economic landscape not from a Park 
Lane mansion or the windows of a 
fine seat in the Shires—the country 
appeared: faced with ruin, her old 
supremacy of easy living and princely 
profits gone for ever, her former 
pride of place in the world lost. “ We 
cant,” the old patriot goes on, 
‘‘any more than we can still the 
ocean, prevent our manufactures from 
being set up in other nations. We 
have read them too profound a lesson 
for that. We have exhibited the 
spectacle of a small community com- 
bating the world, and buying or beat- 
ing it all round, We have shown the 
secret of our strength, and they will 
act upon it. We have shown them 
how our manufactures produced com- 
merce, which produced wealth, which 
created credit, which supplied taxes 
and Joans illimitable, and enabled us 
to wield, with tremendous effect, all 
the resources of our vast navy and 
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then one of the 


met his death on the scafic prison at 
June 6, and on August 16 he was found Rly, of having planned to seize 
of the occupation of wussian {01 condemt 
Mr, Bevin stated In the 
Tegard to the conduct Ra batt Petkor's sal: Mr. aera hee 2 - 
whose " courageous attitude du Tent years shou! we won him Cespect even 
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paella ede ene fie ad for his defiance of the Nazis. To-day es flouted 
Prime Minister who himself owes his life to its 


United States leaued a statem: 


democratic sentiment through the decision of a 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


our numerous armies; beating those we encountered, 
and subsidising the remainder until we cither had 
time to beat them ourselves or could get others to 
beat them. And will not the nations lay hold of this 
wonderful power, and try to render it available to their 
own interests ? Most certainly they will. The novelty 
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“ JUDICIAL MURDER": im. NIKOLA PETKOV, 
THE OPPOSITION [N THE BULGARIAN PARLIAMENT, 
MANGED IN SOFIA ON SEPTEMBFK 73. 











“4 RESPECTED PUBLIC FIGURE WHO BECAME THE VICTIM OF LEGAL ASSASSINATION ¢ 
LEADER OF THE BULGARIAN RESISTANCE MOVEMENT, AND DEFENDER OF THE BULGARIAN PEASANTS, 
ADDRESSING THE BULGARIAN PARLSAMENT IN NOVEMBER. 1946, 
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of the thing itself would be a great temptation ; and 
though no one nation may manufacture to the extent 
that we have done, they may manufacture for them- 
selves, and they will do so. America, with its cotton 
fields and its teeming population, will spin its own 
yarn and weave its own cloth, whether we will or no ; 
and the nations of the Continent will do, are doing, the 
same. They have nothing else to do in peace, nor can 
anything be more natural than that they should do so, 
We cannot, must not, always be spinners and weavers 
for the world ; and if we could, I do not see that it is 
desirable we should. Let these truths be impressed 
on our minds, and let us, like a community of sensible 
men, calculate all our disadvantages, and prepare for 
the worse."’ Once again, how strangely familiar, for 
all his stilted language, this last sentence sounds to 
our ears ! 

And, thereupon, our ancient author breaks into 
words which might have been taken from a leading 
article on the Crisis in a newspaper of to-day. 
"Whether or not we shall be prepared depends on 
the exertions of the wise and good of all classes. If 
Preparations are made we may be a suffering family, 
but we shall be an united one, and half our evils will 
be obviated. But the whole extent of the evil must 
be steadily scanned: there must not be any half- 
measures, any exemptions for this or that interest, 
for this or that portion of the community. During 
fifty years the English nation has been engaged in a 
gluttonous scramble for wealth, and now the time is 
coming when there must be a disgorging from the 
highest to the lowcst. We shall be never the worse 
for it, after all, but better, more long-lived, both as 
individuals and as a nation, provided we get the 
crisis over pretty smoothly, and that depends upon 
ourselves. Our weaver lads must put up, as their 
grandfathers did, with jannocks and barley bread 
and barm dumplings and brown ale; our farmers’ 
‘ladies, as the daughters of farmers are commonly 
called, must don their clogs, and milk their own 
cows, and make their butter, and darn their own 
stockings. ... We must work like a willing crew, or 
the ship will be lost. 

“We must all be prepared to make sacrifices. 
We must determine to deserve redemption ; the nation 
must act as one man, or at least the influential portion 
of it must, and the sooner it is set about the better. 
If we honestly lay our shoulders to 
the wheel, and lift all together with 
a long pull, and a sober and noise- 
less one, we shall get over the slough 
upon firmer land and into better 
ways. If not, and we stick fast 
and begin to sink, how inglorious 
it will be to be reminded by the 
gods that we are perishing because 
we did not perform our whole 
duty.” 

I have allowed Samuel Bamford to 
write my article for me this week 
‘because no words I could choose could 
reveal as well what to the historian is 
present in every document of the past 
he studies, but what is so difficult— 
indeed impossible—to realise when one 
is overwhelmed solely by the imprea- 
sions and anxicties of the hour through 
which one is passing in one’s own 
transient life and generation. We 
are not, in sober truth, if only the 
historian’s vision can be conveyed, in 
the trough of the enormous wave we 
are momentarily encountering, We 
are on @ voyage across an immense 
Ocean whose horizons are illimitable 
and far beyond our immediate ken, 
Let us, looking back on the troubled 
summer of 1842——now only an in- 
significant spot on the vast and 
tumultuous sea through which we 
and our immediate forbears have 
sailed — take comfort and courage 
from the limited vision with which 
that worthy and honest Radical and 
good Englishman, Samuel Bamford, 
viewed it | 


MR. PETKOY, 
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VICTIMS OF COMMUNAL HATRED IN INDIA: MUSLIM REFUGEES AT DELHI. 


XILLED BY SIKHS ON HIS WAY TO THE JAMI MAsjtD | | A VILLAGN SFT ON FRY RY RIDTERS, WITH A Muse 
MOSQUE IN NEW DELHI! A DEAD MUSLIMQ ATTRACTS |  ALBO IN FLAMES (CENTKL) © AN ABKIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
MITILE ATTENTION FROM PASSERS-BY. \ : TAKEN NEAR DELHE FROM A LO.A.C. AIRCRAFT, 


SEPARATED FROM THEIR PARENTS, OR ORPHANED: ASSEMBLING AT THE PURANA KSLA FORT FOR SAFETY: A MUSLIM FANATIC RESTRAINED BY 
MUSLIM CHILDREN AT A REFUGER CAMP SET UF NEAR MUSLIMS FLEEING FROM NEW DELH? AWAIT ADMITTANCE AS MAHATMA GANDHI'S CAR ARRIVED 
KARACHI FOK THOSE WHO ESCAFED FROM INDIA. TO THE CAMP, WHEKE THOUSANDS ARE ALREADY GATHERED, CAMP ONFAR DELHI, 


THE INFLUENCE OF MAHATMA GANDHI: A VIEW SHOWING THE GREAT HINDU SPIRITUAL THE TRAGEDY OF COMMUN... STRIFE: A MUSIIM MOTHER NURSES HFK 
LEADER STANDING AMONG A VAST CROWD OF MUSLIM REFUGEES WHO CHEERED HIM, CHILDREN IN THE COMPAXATIVE SAFETY OF THR JAMI MASJID nore, 


‘On the front page of this issue we show the conditions under which relugees travel | Masjid Mosque and in the old Purana Kila fort, awaiting the formation uf convoys 
by train from areas rendered unsafe by communal rioting, and on pages 368-369 } in which to travel to Pakistan. The congestion and tack of sanitar, arrangements 
we publish photographs showing the great trek by road of Hindu and Sikh refugees { have added to the misery of these victims of religious hatred who ha been driven 
seeking safety over the border in East Punjab. Mere we illustrate the plight of trom thelr homes, but it ts interesting to note that when Mahotma -andhi visited 
Muslims in Indla—at Dathl—whe have been driven by persecution eut of the clty the camps recently the Muslima cheered him and tried to touch his garments, so 
into camps set up to receive them. Many thousands have gathered In the Jami | strong is his hold on the minds of Hindu and Muslim alike. 
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TREK IN 


UPROOTED FROM THEIR HOME AND WITH A FEW POSSESSIONS, FLEEING 10 THR SAFETY 
OF THE EAST A RIKH FAMILY ON THE ROAD. 


HISTORY —TO 


FIND FREEDOM FROM 


eraser 
FACING ATTACKS BY MUSLIM VILLAGERS AND DOGGED BY CHOLERA: A SIKH WITH 
MIS CHILDREN IN ONE OF TRE CARAVANS LEAVING THE WEST PUNJAB. 


SURPASSING IN MAGNITUDE THE HISTORIC TREKS IN AMERICA AND SOUTH APRICA: A CARAVAN 


OF SIKHS IN SHARCH OF FREEDOM FROM FEAR, 


PART OF A LONG COLUMN OF HUMAN MISERY WHICH MOVED SLOWLY ACROSS COUNTRY TOWARDS 


THE EAST PUNJA SIKHS ON THE MARCH, 


The granting of independence to Pakistan and India has been accompanied by such 
violence and misery that 1947, besides being remembered as the year in which two 
new Dominions took their place among the comity of nations. will also go down in 
history as the date of an unprecedented transfer of populations accomplished without 
planning, preparation or organisation and with unparalleled bloodshed and misery. 
It iz reported that in the Punjab four million people are on the move—the Muslims 
trekking from the East Punjab to Pakistan and the Sikhs and Hindus leaving their 


homes in the west and moving in vast caravans towards the east. Compared with 


rR RN AT Re RN 


\ ONE OF THE MANY VICTIMS OF COMMUNAL RIOTING: A BANDAGED MEMBER 
( OF A SIXH CARAVAN RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE DURING A HALT. 


‘Seminaon enema emaninaennmta Paes 

SELF-APPOINTED GUARDIANS OF THE CARAVAN: MOUNTED SIKHS ARMED WITH , 
SPRARS ESCORTING THEIR WOMEN ALONG THE ROAD WHICH LED TO SAFETY. 

i oman mtn mL mom tm dnbnonnvonedint 
this, the historic treks of the last century in South Africa and America pecome 
insignificant. As the long columns wind their way across country in search of 
freedom from fear, they are attacked by rival communities, who spare neither man, 
woman nor child ; and all the time the footsteps of this pitiable human wreckage are 
dogged by cholera. The food situation in the country as a whole is regarded as far 
from satisfactory, and the effect of this uprooting of a peasant population whose 
livestock and agricultural implements have been dispersed ; Whose crops, in many 
cases, have been wantonly destroyed, and whose farmsteads have been burnt, has 
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EAR: SOME OF THE 4,000,000 REFUGEES IN THE PUNJAB 


mianenneynnenamtaan Nothin natn nae nanan mre mene Hintnnn Nn 
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REMINISCENT OF THE BORR TREKS OF THE LAST CENTURY: OWE OF THE MANY CARAVANS OF SIKHS WHO LEFT THEIR HOMES TO FIND A REFUGH FROM COMMUNAL RIOTING. 


artemis 


‘ReananshetTt eT RTCAR NATE ACORN OETA NC ENN Ct tte LCEOOA Rt ti rR RCaL Cee aCeCENtN INI HERR ene ONEN IRIN 


omen sudan 


om THE WAY TO THE BAST PUNJAB: A HEAVILY-LADEM BULLOCK CART IM A LONG COLUMN OF REFUGHRS, WHOSE PLIGHT HAS SHOCKED THE WORLD. 


to be seen. The problem of providing for the many thousands involved has 
axed the administrative branches of the two new Dominions to the utmost, par- 
{oularly as it has arisen at a time when neither can yot ba said to be firmly seated 
n the saddle of Government. Naturally consciences have been exercised by such 
appalling tragedy, and in consequence many Indians have sought for 2 
capegoat and found it in criticism of British offoers serving in the Indian Army, 
tho they allege falled to take effective steps to stop disturbance; and once again 
he Punjab Boundary Force, whose officers were mainly British, has been accused 


of being biased. A reply to these charges has been made by the Indian Govs-nment 


in tement which included these words: ‘ The Government wiah to make .t clear 
that they regret the general charges made against British officers serving in the 
Indian Army. The Army has had to face a novel and extraordinartly difficult 
aituation, and officers and other ranks have worked under great stain. British 
officers serving voluntarily in the Indian Army have been placed ir + pecullarly 
difficult position . these officers have discharged their duty to the best of 
thelr ability, and the Government must express their appreciation of their work.” 
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“THEME AND VARIATIONS” : 


By BRUNO WALTER.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Houses, and those in this country who dislike endow- 
may 


the unavoidable deficit. It was one of the manager's or 


HIS," says Mr. Bruno Walter correctly, of his 
director's tasks to make this sum do, or to justify an 


book, ‘is the story of a life filled to the brim be commended to 


ments and = subsidies 


with music. Had it been my music, music 
created by me, { should probably never 
have written this book ; an autobiography 
of sound would have satisfied my urge to 
express myself. However, I have made only 
the music of others sound forth; I have 
been but a ‘re-creator.” And so I felt 
impelled to write down the text of my 
fading Song of the Earth, so as to pre- 
serve my mundane jife itself from fading 
altogether.” 

“Filled to the brim with music" the 
book certainly is, but there is more than 
music in it, Of politics not a great deal; 
the author went on with his conducting 
during the Kaiser's war, but says little 
about that epoch; if he says more about 
the Nazi régime and the recent war, he 
could hardly avoid it, because, as a Jew, 
he first had to clear out of Germany into 




























occasional overdraft. At any rate, the princes 
and, as a matter of course, the city admin- 
istrations, considered it their duty te make 
financial sacrifices for the sake of the culti- 
vation of art, and even in the days of the 
lessee the town administration frequently 
helped matters along by making no charge for 
lighting or the use of costumes and scenery.”’ 

The bey Walter began, in a callow wav, 
as a passionate Wagnerjan ; he learnt later 
the depths of Mozart and the other classical 
and romantic composers and became very 
catholic in his appreciations. He will never 
cease, he says, championing Brickner and 
Mahler; but he also says that Gliick's ‘'Orfeo” 
atill has profundities unplumbed by him. But 
for all his catholicity and cosmopolitanism, 
English readers will search his pages in vain 
for an appreciation of English music. From 
Byrd and Purcell to Bax and Vaughan- 
Williams our composers are mostly un- 


Austria, and then out of Austria into 

Switzerland ; later being forced to apply mentioned. There is a perfunctory reference 
for citizenship of Monte Carlo, accept to Elgar, of whom it is said, “ Although [ 
French citizenship, and ultimately take was not very strongly attracted to his works, 
refuge in the United States, where he I did admire his mastery.” 

still seems to be domiciled. Politicians ‘The one English composer about whom 


are encountered, 
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including Briand, eas Sean ie 388: deep end" is 
and many literary Ligh Pitas danas ao Ae Bitaaede ei atthe pts Ethel Smyth. 
in Mr. (Lert TO RIGHT) SISTER EMMA, “ Shortly before 
men figure an eat FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHER LO, s 
Walter's — pages. BRUNO WALTER (AGED FOUR). Mahler's depar- 
But perhaps, next “ At any rete, peace, kindness and decency ture from Vienna, 
to music, the prevailed in the modest jewish family. ” I became indebted 
i hie jow peacefully ran the course of ite ‘ 
thing of which during that period of my early childhood, to him for an 
the book is full No political passions, no economic crises exceedingly inter- 
is landscape. disrupted Cerra es yic Ifo in the esting acquaint- 
Beautiful cities ance, which 
and countrysides, Mx. Walter's account of them: gradually devel- 
Vienna, Salzburg, “General managers admin- oped into a 
Florence, Rome, istered the theatres as the friendship. Ethel 
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Smyth had called 
on him, carrying 


mountains, forests At the time when IT juined the 

and seas, Greek, stage, the directors were for the i under her arm the 
Gothic and most part individuals who score of her opera 
baroque architec- leased the theatre from the | The Wreckers. 
ture have been no city. This type gradually dis- * He referred her 
less a passion appeared ; the cities appointed to me, Before me 


with him than 
the art by which 
he has made him- 
self famous, and, 





a board, which chose a director 
or manager. Neither courts nor 
cities ever expected their 
theatres to show a profit or 












stood a gaunt 
Englishwoman of 
about forty-eight, 
clad in a nonde- 
script baggy dress. 





even in trans- even to be self-supporting. The 

lation, many of financial administration sect She told me she 
his passages on aside a certain sum to cover had formerly 
these themes are studied in Leipzig. 
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was born in 1876 — ++] believe it was on « Sunday morning WALTER, her opera Der 


when, after mounting with a beat 
heart one of the two . . inaide 
waya fram the artists’ room, I sudden y 


in a poor district 
of Berlin, the son 





Wald bad had 
its world premidre 


“. ,_. One of the firat men ) saw is 
the Office was Mahler, a lean, fi i 
short man with an unusually 


-mii - found myself in the public eye, facing i 
of lower. middle fore Satted fall eet tae steep forehead, long, dark hair, deasly in Dresden, and 
class Jews. Both mistaken. I played Schubert's graceful penetrating bespectacled eyes and @ now she was 
his parents had — /mprompty in A fst. miner gna sda Be here in Vienna to 
: riccioso. ; , 
musical tastes ; mC ARORA © PERO make us acquainted with her latest opera, based 


his mother gave him piano lessons when he was a 
small boy ; when he was fifteen (he regrets to this 
day that he hadn't a good foundation’ in Greek 
as well as Latin) he left school for the Stern 
Conservatoire. By that time he had made up 
his mind that he was to become a conductor ; 
at seventcen: ‘‘ The incredible and hardly hoped 
for happened. Director Hoffmann, the head of the 
Opera, sent me a contract which bound me to the 
Moanicipal Opera of Cologne for one season, 
beginning on September x, 1893, at a monthly 
salary of one hundred marks.’ Thereafter came 
the career that we know. 

It is a vanished world into which the carly part 
of this not very chronological book, written without 
notes, takes us. Brahms and Joachim, Cosima 
Wagner (whom the young Walter maddened by 
putting in a word in favour of the later Verdi) 
and von Biilow were still conspicuous stars. A 
musician could move without jmpediment from 
city ty city, country to country, and feel equally 
at home in all. Germany was covered with a 
network of City and Court Theatres and Opera 











By Bruno 





Theme and Variations“: An Autobiography 
Walter. UNustrated. (Hamish Hanuiton ; 16.) 








ARTURO TOSCANINT, 


from the book *' Theme andj Variations” 


Mustrations reproduced {om Wtisher, Hamish Hamilton. 


“BRUNO WALTER AND STEFAN ZWEIG IN 1937. 
“1 vividly remember the hours 1 spent in the company of Toscanini and other 
friends at Stefan Zweig’s house looking Into far distances and down upon Salzburg.”* 


« by Courtesy 


upon Henry Brewster's Les Natifrageurs. 1 
sighed inwardly at what I presumed waa in 
store for me, but she had hardly played ten 
minutes, singing the vocal parts in an unattractive 
voice, when I made her stop, rushed over to 
Mahier’s office, and implored him to come with 
me: the Englishwoman was a true composer. 
Mahler was, unfortunately, unable to spare the 
time, and so I had to go back alone, We spent 
the whole morning on her opera, and when we 
parted I was wholly captivated by her work and 
her personality.” 

That is a strange thing. The personality was 
certainly overwhelming; in her presence one felt 
oneself with a flaming genius. But The 
Wreckers! I should certainly like a chance of 
correcting my impressions. But I was at the first 
London performance, about 1910, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting, and my memory is of an 
interminably tong, noisy, psoudo-Wagnerian piece, 
with one sole, lovely recurring theme, hamstrung 
from the start by a dull, nonsensical libretto 
which nobody but a friend of the author's would 
have looked at. 

Anybody who cares about music will be able 
to read this book more than once. 
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THE ONLY VESSEL IN THE ROYAL NAVY WITH FOUR MASTS: 
A BKA-GOING RADAR TRAINING-SHIP ATTACHED TO THE NAVIGATION 8CHiO0l., 








THE LATEST TYPE OF BRITISH SUBMARINE : 
ALM. ASPURR, WHICH MAS A NOVEL 
FORM OF HULL COMPARAD WITH PREVIOUS 
CLASSES AND I$ KNTIRELY WELDED, 









HE new edition of “ Jane's Fighting 
Ships, 1946.47," from which the 
majority of the photographs on this page 
are reproduced, contains a wealth of in- 
formation on naval matters. The warships 
illustrated here have been selected because 
they show either some unusual feature in 
their design or because of some special 
interest inherent in their history. The 
sinking of the 35,000-ton modern Italian 
battleship Rome te the wostward of the 
Strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica and 
Sardinta, by a glider-bomb launched from 
a German alroraft on September 9, 1943, is 
thought to provide the first instance of s 
capital ship being sunk by bombing. The 
glider-bomb penetrated the ship's magazine 
and she blew up. This class of battleship 
was dasigned to have a speed of 30 knots 
© and to be armed with nine 15-in, guns. The 
Dominican Republic have acquired two 
Canadian warshipa—the frigate Carlplace, 
which has become the Presidential yacht 
and has been renamed Presidente Trujillo, 
and the corvette Lachute, now renamed 
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WARSHIPS OF INTEREST NOVEL DESIGN. 








FORMERLY THE CANADIAN FRIGATE CASLFLACE AND NOW CONVERTED INTO A PRERIDENTIAL 
YACHT FOR THE DOMINICAN REPINLIC : 


PRORABLY THE PIRST CAPITAL SHIP TO BE SUNK BY BOMBING : 
SHIP BOM4, WHICH WAS SUNK BY A GLIDER-BOMB FROM GERMAN AIRCRAFT IN 1945. 


ITALIAN BATTLE- 


M.M.S. BOTER, THE LATEST TYPK OF HEAVY CRUISER: 


AND SIMPLIFIED SUPERSTRUCTURE GREATLY 


ROCHESTER, 
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IN WHICH A SINGLE FUNNEL 
WEDUCE THE TARGET “AREA, 












A NEW CRUISER OF HIGHLY ORIGINAL 
DESIGN WITH A BPRED OF 33 KNOTS: 
TRE KRONOM, A SWEDISH ASIP FITTED 





M.S. Boxer was originally isid 
‘ge Landing Ship and completed 
asa Fighter Direction Ship. She is now 
used as a sea-going Radar Training-ship, 
and her equipment includes six high- 
power reader sets and an unprecedented — 
quantity of radio spparatus for various 
purposes, The U.S.S. Rochester is the 
latest type of heavy crulser in the U.S. 
Navy. This ship. which has « displacement 
of 13,700 tons and a speed of 33 knots, iz a 
modified Badimore type, with a single 
funnel and simplified superstructure. The 
British " A” clasa of submarines, to which 
Astute belongs, are understood to have been 
designed for service in the Pacific and have 
® novel form af hull, They are of all- 
welded constructton. The 7400-ton Swedish 
cruiser Tre Kronor was cerupleted in 1946, 
and is of highly original desig: She has 
peven 6-in, guns with radar control; six 
21.in. torpedo tubes, and is eiso Atted for 
minelaying. The U.S.S, bateleship Kentucky, 
when completed, will be the first capital 













[Continmed om right. THE PIRST CAFITAL SHIP TO BE FITTED WITH ROCKET FROJECTORS AS MAIN ARMAMENT: ankp: to. Ber armed:-with 162)": projectors: 


A VIEW OF THE U.S. BATILESHIP ZBXFVCKY UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
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GUNS AND JREPS, EACH SUSPENDED BANEATH A “CLUSTER" OF FOUR PARACHUTES, ARE DROPPED ON TO NETHERAVON AIRFIELD FROM TEN IZALIFAX TRANSPORTS, 


4 BATTALION DROPS FROM THE SKY: THE “RED DEVILS''’ AIRBORNE MANCEUVRES ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


The first large-scale airborne mancuvres to be held in Beitaln since the war 
recently took place on Salisbury Plain. About 3000 men and 100 alrcraft were 
used In the exercise, On September 23 the demonstration showed the reinforge- 
meat and building-up of materia! at Netheravon airfield, which had been seized 
the previous night. Nine hundred parachute troops were dropped from Dakotas 


to relnforce their comrades of the 2nd Parachute Brigade, and they wi 

by ton Halifaz transports, which released guns and ie over the phy rie 
with the gun detachments. Each gun, or jeep, was suspended beneath a “ cluster” 
of four parachutes and was fitted with special equipment to absorb the shock on 
landing. Later a 7-ton bulldozer, a soraper, a tractor and a grader were landed in gliders. 








THE AMERICAN 





os 


LANDING ARTI-TANWK GUNS AND JEEPS BY PARACHUTE: A SKETCH 
TIME FOR REASONS OF SECURITY, WHICH SHOWS 


HE prablem-of supplying 
airborne troops with the 
heavy equipment which is neces- 
sary if they are in contact with 
armoured forces, and with vehicles 
to maintain ocmmunications, 
presents many difficultles. In the 
past It has been the policy to we 
gilders for such operations, but 
the present trend is to make the 
greatest possible use of para: 
chutes, and to employ gliders 
solely for the landing of con- 
structional equipment auch as 
bulldozers and scrapers. The 
main arguments against glidors 
are that one may Jose 15 per cent, 
through tow-rope failures; they 
aro very vulnerable to flak and 
enemy aircraft, and they need 
fairly good landing-rones. The 
U.S. airborne forces are experi- 
menting with the “ extraction 
method” whereby a gun, joup oe 
eavy equipmen 

ether pee of Ne Sop 


“ EXTRACTION " 
HOWITZER LANDING, SUBPENDED BENBRATH AN OUTSIZE PARACHUTE, WITH {LEFT} THI oF 
PILOT PARACHUTE UsEem TO DRAC IT FROM THR AIRCRAFT. 


Ray 





METHOD OF DROPPING HEAVY THE BRITISH METHOD ; 


FOUR PARACHUTES, 


EQUIPMENT: A 
Each 60 FT. IN 





Perit: 


MADE 
THE SAME METHOD OF DROPPING HEAVY SQUIFMENT AS SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW. 





SHOWING THE SPECIAL SHOCK-ABSORBING EQUIPMENT ALSO DEPICTED IN THE DRAWING ABOVE: 
TROOPS RIGHTING AN OVERTURNED JEEP LANDED BY PARACHUTE ot 


AIRBORNE 
INS A MECKENT ZXERCISE. 





A JEEP COMING ROWN TO KARTH SUPPORTED ny A 
DIAMETER, 
MALTA TRANSPORT OVER THE 


IN 2944 BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 





“erestin 


HAVING DROPPED BY A 


DEEN 


LANDING AREA, 





AND NOT PUBLISHED AT THE 


Continued } 

is carried inside the aircraft. 
Over the dropping aren a pilot 
parachute is released which jerks 
the piece of equipment out of 
the alrcraft, when an outsize para- 
chete opens and brings :1 slowly 
to earth. The heavy equipment 
of the Britlsh mirborre forces is 
attached to the standard 8000-Ib. 
carrier fiited to a Mati‘ax trans- 
port, and when released drops 
to earth suspended from four 
parachutes each 60 ft. In diameter. 
Since the gun or jeep hits the 
ground at a speed of pbout 
16 mph. It wma necessary to 
devise 2 special container which 
provided shock-absorbers under 
the wheels, a strong support for 
the heavier parts of the equip- 
ment and a devic: :o keep It 
horizontal during the drup. reps 
and anti-tank guns landed». this 
way wee used by the 1h Air. 

borne Division vn D-Day. 


DROPPING AIRBORNE EQUIPMENT: THE AMERICAN “ EXTRACTION’? METHOD AND THE BRITISH “CLUSTER'' PARACHUTE. 
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HAVE already devoted an article to a 

volume of the “ Fuehrer Conferences," 
dotuments from the German naval archives 
captured at Tambach. These documents are 
minutes of conferences between Hitler and 
his war leaclers, in this case relating to naval 
affairs, The latest of the volumes to be 
issucd-—they have not yet been publicly 
printed—covers the year 1940. The most im- 
portant subject is the planned invasion of 
Britain, ** Operation Sealion " ; but I do pot propose to write 
exclusively about this, sincere the vohume includes other 
tmiatler of considerable interest. 2 remarked in my earlier 
article that Hitler showed up by no means badly as a 
strategist, and that, in some cases, he appeared to possess 
a longer and broader vision than that of Dunitz. This 
cannat be repeated of the year 1940, period of triumph 
for German arms though it was. It was lucky for this 
country that Hitler did not pay more attention to the 
advice of Raeder, the naval Commander-in-Chicf at that 
time, and that, instead of following the path which the 
Grand Admiral tried to chart for him, he allowed his im- 
pulses to direct him, especially as regards the fatal decision 
to attack Russia, which he reached 
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period. Racder considered it necessary that they should 
be beached on the ebb, roughly two hours after high tide. 
‘This was one of the reasons why the Navy held a much 
narrower front to be an absolute necessity. It may be 
noted that when our people and the Amcricans came to 
work out problems of this type the question of hours and 
tides was dealt with at an cacly stage as a matter of course. 
For some days there was deadlock between the two Ser- 
viccs. Then, on August 15, Hitler decided to give up the 
Janding in Lyme Bay. The Navy still looked with dis- 
favour on the westernmost landing projected, from 
Brighton ta Seley Bill. It was eventually included, but 
the original landing was not to be reinforced unless the 
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that this would not be attained, Apart 
from the (magnificent resistance of British 
Fighter Command, our bombers were attacking 
ports, barge and shipping concentrations, and 
minesweepers, with a vigour which perturbed 
the Grand Admiral. The weather, too, was 
unstable. On September 17 the war diary 
states: “The enemy air force is still by no 
means defeated; on the contrary, it shows 
increasing activity. . . . The Fuehrer 
therefore decides to postpone ‘*Sealion’ indefinitely.” 
Onc can almost bear Raeder’s sigh of relief. 

This postponement, which proved to be a cancellation, 
set free large naval and other forces. Raeder wanted them 
used to make the pressure upon Britain unbearable before 
the United States intervened. He now saw in the Mediter- 
ranean and Africa the pivot of Britith strategy, He urged 
that Gibraltar should be secured, the Canary Islands first 
being seized for the use of the Luftwaffe. He fully foresaw 
the possibility that Britain, perhaps with American aid, 
would lay hands on French North Africa ; Germany should 
anticipate her by occupying it and setting up air bases in 
it, also by scizing Dakar. He thought that some co-opera- 

tion might be obtained from Vichy 











before the end of the year. i z aoe 


All went well cnough in the first 
venture here recorded, the invasion 
of Norway. The inter - Service 
planning was at once bold snd sound. 
Raeder pointed out that the plan 
offended against a generally accepted 
strategic principle, that such an 
operation required naval superiority 
for success. He was, nevertheless, 
delighted to undertake it, arguing 
that the advantage of surprise would 
more than compensate for the defect 
mentioned. He obtained surprise, 
and the operation was successful. 
A great triumph was won in securing | 
the Norwegian coast, with its deep 
and sheltered fjords, the ports, and 
the exit for Swedish ore during the 
season when the Swedish Baltic ports 
were frozen up. The importance 
which our authoritics attributed to 
the ore was by no means cxaggerated, 
though Raeder held that the main- 
tenance of Norwegian neutrality, if 
that could have been assured, would 
have been the best solution from 
the point of view of the traffic from 
Narvik, The surprise was not 
complcte, partly through one of the 
accidents 50 common in war, and the 
naval losses were heavy. On this side 
Raeder was discontented with the 
planning and execution, He had 
foreseen the danger to the German 
destroyer flotilla if it stayed too Jong 
in the fjord at Narvik and had issued 
urgent warmings on the subject. 
He was incensed that the destroyers 
should have been caught by the 
British because they could not com- 
plete their re-fuelling, owing to the 
date arrival of a tanker, om the 
first day. For him, this teok some 
of the gilt off the gingerbread. 

Ta the greatest of the German 
successes in 1940, the overthrow 
of France and the Low Countries, 
the Navy played no direct part, a 
Its main task was to keep up the 
pressure against the sea routes. It 
interfered little with the with. 
drawal from Dunkirk, where most 1 
of the damage was done by the air 
arm. Then, however, it came into 
the foreground, when the decision 
was reached to follow up the 
Continental victory by invading 
Britain. Raeder had begun planning 
for this operation on his own initia- 
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France. Hitler wae by no means 
unsympathetic. His ideas were, 
however, more grandiose. He 
wanted the Azores, possession of 
which would, he thought, force the 
United States to build up her anti- 
aircraft defences instead of assisting 
Britain. Raeder retorted that the 
seizure of the Azores was practicable, 
though risky, but was sure they 
could not be held against a strong 
British offensive. Hitler docidod 
against the occupation of Ireland 
unless Mr, De Valera invited his 
assistance, but Raeder considered 
that such an operation was impractic- 
able in any event, because there 
would beno possibility of maintaining 
a supply line, so that whatever forces 
were landed in Ireland would be 
isolated from the very first. 
Meanwhile he was doing his part 
in that phase of the war in which the 
Navy was operating in the main 
alone. The submarine campaign was 
going well. The auxiliary commerce 
raiders were achieving success. The 
Scheer slipped out into the North 
Atlantic in October, and on 
November 5 made a devastating 
attack on a convoy on the Canadian 
route, Blockade-runners were not 
doing badly, On the other hand, 
the Italian offensive against Greece 
had not only been a fiasco in itself, 
but had played into British bands 
by affording us the use of new air 
bases. The capture of Gibraltar 
would now prove insufficient; it 
would also be necessary to cleat up 
the Eastern Mediterrancan. The 
Italians would achieve nothing, 
either in Greece, in Libya {where 
their offensive was hanging fire, and 
they were, in point of fact, about 
to be dealt a staggering blow by 
Wavell), or in Mediterranean waters. 
Their leadership was “ wretched.” 
Germany ought to intervene to a 
much greater extent. The whole 
Greek peninsula ought to be secured 
and the bases occupied. Assistance 





Ole Mere cheale of English Mee uent to be give ta:the Hellas 
Shepimanadhl Africa. © projects of soizing 

Geach: head Arowe Gibraltar in order to close the 

1? Qoeratind Oputioe Area Mediterranean from the west, bea 

securing French North Afxica id 

‘Aromat tae be put through. Hitler was to send 





tive long before the invasion of 
France; in fact, in November 1939. 
But he had not got very far, 
and he did not welcome Hitler's 
sudden decision to carry out the 
undertaking. The more he looked 
at it the tess be liked it. He urged 
that it should be considered only 
as a last resort, and argued that 
Beitain could be overwhelmed by 
cutting off her imports by means 
of submarine warfare, air attacks 
on convoys, and air attacks on ports of entry, such as 

Liverpool. Here German inter-Service planning is revealed 
in a poor light, and as based on faulty intelligence. Hitler 
first called for a plan involving the landing of from 
twenty-five to forty divisions. This was not only im- 
practicable but also unnecessary. I remember remarking 
to the late Sir John Dill at the time that if the enemy 
could transport twenty divisions his task would have been 
tendered easy. He replied that it would be quite easy, 
and it was evident that he thought a much smaller force 
would! suffice if it should succeed in getting ashore. 

Later on, the Anny reduced its requirements to thirteen 
divisions, but the number was not the only respect in 
which its plan was sketchy and unreasonable from the 
naval point af view. It demanded a simultaneous landing 
on a very wide front, from Ramsgate to Lyine Bay, irre- 
spective of the fact that there is great variation in the 
tides on this stretch of the English coast. If barges are 
beached on a rising tide they are apt to be refioated before 
they can be unladen, thus Causing confusion ; if beached 
at high tide they are left stranded for an cxcessively long 


in tl 


the Luftwaffe is to 
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aiatrong attack on London, which 
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the 


although, has 
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circumstances were favourable. After this compromise 
Raeder was prepared to go ahead, though manifestly still 
with an uneasy mind. 

The main landing was now to be carried out from 
Folkestone almost continuously to Beachy Head, with one 
gap in the neighbourhood of Bexhill, from the French 
coast from Calais to Boulogne, with detachments coming 
in from Rotterdam, Ostend, and Dunkirk, by the Sixteenth 
Army. The Brighton-Selsey Bill operation was entrusted 
ta the Ninth Army, from Havre. ‘The first operational 
objective was a line running from Portsmouth to Gravesend. 
Divessions were to be made against the north-east coast 
from Norway, and against Ireland and Iceland. it would 
seem scarcely possible that the planning was sufficiently 
detailed in view of the short time available. I¢ was only 
on August 27 that final decisions were reached, and only 
on September 3 that the date for the sailing of the armada, 
September 20 (for landing next dey), was fixed. Raeder 
had al along insisted, very rightly, that the expedition 
must depend the establishment of air superiority, 
and as the Battle of Britain proceeded he became convinced 


A MAP SHOWING THE PROPOSED LANDING 
ARKAS AND THE LINE OF THE FIRST OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVE—STRETCHING FROM GRAVESEND TO 
; rorraee clara ON DOCUMENTS FROM TRE GERMAN NAVAL ARCHIVES CAPTURED AT TAMBACH. 
In an arti pul our imue of July 12 this Captain Falls discumed the tw 
Cen SP iene it ec ese 
page be comments on the volume ef Conferences, 
captured at Tambach to be made available vy the Admiralty, 
his volume are the documents dealli 
directive in connection with this stai ig crossing to 
thoaund troops at Brighton by motor Gout an the sare numba ofsiroorne troupe at eal Reamanate 
would cause the population to flee from the city and block 


Map reproduced from * Fushrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1949," by permission off the Admiralty. 


which Admiralty "hed 
on Naval Affairs, 1940,” the latest collection 
yet — Publicly Printed. 


be on ‘aatrow front, simultaneous 


powerful aid to the Italians in 
Africa and to capture Greece, though 
he left it somewhat late in both cases. 
He was to be given two more years to 
consider the occupation of French 
North Africa and then to neglect to 
doso, And he was never to get any 





for 1942 and 1943, of 
‘this 


made available. farther with the Gibraltar project. 
ef the cocuments ‘The stumbling-block was, it need 

on Sesiton" One hardly be said, the campaign against 

und ion on Det mt day, Russia, On December 18 Hitler 


issued Directive No. 21, of which the 
first paragraph is given as follows: 
“The German Armed Forces must 


~— be prepared, even before the end of the war against England, 


to overthrow Soviet Russia in a rapid campaign (‘ Operation 
Barbaroesa")."" The Navy was allotted no part in this 
campaign, though it was later on. to be called upon to under- 
take pretty heavy burdens in the Baltic, and even mors in the 
Biack Sea. Its offensive against Britain was to be maintained, 
So the task of Reeder remained unchanged. That, however, 
brought no ease to his mind. He did not confine hi 

blindly to the technical affairs of his own command. ene 
‘trategiat in him could not take bis eyes off the conduct 
of the war as a whole, and there ‘‘ Barbarossa " was fatal 
to his hopes. In the last conference bere reported he 
marshalled all his arguments to make plain the importance 
of the struggle against British sea power and in particular 
of the Mediterrancan. Great sucoesees were, in fact, in 
store for Germany in the Mediterranean, but they did not 
suffice. Raeder put his view ea strongly as one can 
against  demigod: “ All demands not absolutely cesential 
for, warfare; against Britain must deliberately be set aside. 
There are’ serious doubts as to the advisability of 
Operation ‘ Barbarossa ' before the overthrow of Britain.” 





GENERAL SIR CLIVE LIDDELL (RIGHT) HANDING TO 
MAJOR-GENERAL C. W. R. TEMPLES THE STAFF OF THE 
EAGLE OF THE FRENCH 8TH REGIMENT. 

On September 28, by command of the King, a ceremonial parade was held at which Colours and 
a opi that had for many years reposed in Chelsea Hospital were reatored to the keeping 
of the ten British regiments which have, historical claims to them, Each Colour or trophy was brought 
forward by a pensionat and handed by him to General Sir Clive Liddell, Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 
from whom the Colonel of the Feeinent concerned acospted it, The Colone! then gave it eat the 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL AND SINGAPORE: 
COLOUR CEREMONIAL PARADES. 





WITH THE STAFF OF THE EAGLE CAPTURED AT BARROSA: A CHELSRA 
PENSIONER AND A ROYAL IRIGH FUSILIERS OFFICER, 
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THE GOVERNOR AND DEPUTY GOVERNOR OF CHELSE 
HOSPITAL RECEIVING FROM PENSIONERS AN AMEMICAN 
REGIMENTAL COLOUR AND A GULDON, 
renee of the regimental Colour party. in khaki battledress, which marched off to the tune of the 

iments! march, played by the of the Scots Guards. The staff of the eagle of the French 
Regiment paotared at Barrosa in {811 by a sergeant of the 87th Regiment was accepted by 
Colonal, the Royal trish Fusiliers. The" ¢uidon of the American Jat Harttord 

Presrece as the Colour of the American 68th Regiment were captured in 1814 at Bladensburg. 





THE NEW COLOURS OF THE IST BATTALION THE QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT: THE KING'S COLOUR (LEFT) AND 





{HE OLD COLOURS OF THE IST BATTALION THE QUEEN'S ‘THE DEDICATION OF 


ROYAL REGIMENT, FARADED YOR THE LAST TIME AT THE 
CEREMONY ON THE SINGAPORE PADANG. 

jst Battalion of The * Roral it were paraded for the last time, 

century-old Colours of of the iy a rhe Queen’ Regimen: t Hime, 


seafront at 
fal ew Clore srw 2 tate Guain's oral at Ist Batra 
Ieorain 


: 
i 
I 


0 longer permitted to be unfurled. cae aed 
Colonels Colour, and it |s Bo doubt becauas 
on “te regiment dectres fs title, This thire Colour, though often tepalred, has not 


(RIGHT) THE REGIMENTAL COLOUR. THE PABCHAL LAMB, CREST OF THE HOUSE OF BRAGANZA, RECALLS THAT 
THE REGIMENT WAS RAISED TO GARRISON TANGIER, PART OF THE DOWRY OF QUERN CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, 





THR NEW COLOURS OF THE 1$T BATTALIOM THE QUEEN'S ROVAL REGIMENT, PRESENTED 

BY MR. FP. MCKERRON, THE OFFICER ADMENISTERING THE COVERNMENT IN THE ABBENCE, THROUGH INDIA 7 KITION, 
OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

boon repaired since before 1825, and it may well be that the pike ia the original one of 1750 or earlier, The 


re ware preeented to the battalion on July 10, i847, by Lady 
, and are known as the 
four-foot Colours cangared wi with the six-foot old type. The Paschal lamb. ‘tgisree 20 prominently 
ee oe S The Queen's Royal Regiment (West Surrey) was the cm. of the House of 


Bragenza. The Regiment was raieed to garrison Tangier, which Charles [1.'s Queen brought in her dowry, 


Sore leat thane at 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: TOPICAL PICTURES OF THE WEEK. 


ROVAL MICROPHONES AT RADIOLYMPIA: THOSE SHOWN {FROM L, TO R,) WERE USED BY 

QUART, MANY s: QUBENCRRISABEEH, iueveconsety { eee rele RES Sean a Pan AM ISLAND WHOSE FUTURE 18 THE SUBJECT OF A PRIVY COUNCII. COMMITTER’S INQUIRY : 
Toa Rea rane es A RECKNT AERIAL FHOTOGRAPM OF ALDERNZY, IX THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

‘The Royal microphones, which are normally kept under tock and key and taken out only for a Rega! occasion, The future of the island of Alderney, which muffened severely during the German occupation of the Channel Islands 


are among the exhibits of this year's Radiolympla. On each are engraved the historic of their use. from 1940 to 1945, is the mnblect Ky = nauley by a Pri 
. Committee, under the chal sy ees Lent Chuter Ede, Home 


uiry opened on ber 22. On the second A 
Mr. Ede ann that the Committee ce had learnt thet many aopls 
wished to give evidence but feared victimization if they did a0. Ee 
cave warning that such victimisstion would be considered a grave offence, 


A TOBACCO FARM IN A KITCHEN GARDEN : A HERTFORDSHIRE DRITISH-GROWN TOBACCO: THE CROP GATHERED AND HUNG 
AMATEUR GROWER GATHERING SEED FOR NEXT VEAR. FOR DRYING-——WITH THE FIRST SMOKE YET TO COME: 
COAL FOR THE POWER-HOVEES : A REASSURING SIGHT FOR 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s shrewd blow at the smoker's pocket must have caused many to think a i possibility of ‘3 Own 
tobacco. We give above two pictures of one man who acted, after his wifa had bought him a 6d. packet of bacco seed. aifeuios with THE WINTER AT A BRENTFORD SIDING. 
auch & crop arone more with officialdom, however, than with ‘the actual plants, A Se. licence is necessary to pee st) crop at all, ‘ind when it js 


crowing the Customs and Excise med S$ representative to sasens ine eet : p and to inpcee 5 bond. of £50 ee aoe to nerve as a guarantee that theduty 
‘minimum, usr be psid when tha crop ic harveated. el nv reater soe 


tence ta sen ast ear at tne panne tina atecssed as Sve- 
¢ supely senleat EC agsnienesb eset weeks’, 


DIRRCT FROM THE SUBURBAN LAWN TO THE CITY OFFICR: THR START OF AN AMERICAN 
MELYOOTTER TARE BERNESE, MACENTLY OFENED AY: CAMDEN, HRW JRBEEY: HOMAGE 70 NELSON FROM THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE: MEMBRRD OF THE. SHIP'S COM: 
A helicopter taxi service, it is claimed. supplies the anewer for the business man who works in fem. Atveg out of PANY OF THR CHILEAN NAVAL TRANSPORT PRRSIDENTE EAZASURIA MARCHING TO PLACE 


town and dislikes tno crowded road f and rail spprosches Samnees hn Are fim, operat A A WREATH OM BOARD Yi0roRF, ON THE SPOT WMERX YHE GREAT ADMIRAL DIED. 
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TILL FIGHTING: H.M.S. NELSON; AND MR. CHURCHILL. 


ON HER WAY TO JOIN HER SISTER-SHIP RODNEY IN RESERVE: H.M.S. NELSON FLYING THE PAYING-OFF PENNANT WHILE ENTERING PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR ON SEPTEMBER 24, 
On September 24 the 33,900-ton battleship H.M.S. Melson entered -Portsmouth Harbour fiying her is to be taken by the Fleet aircraft-carrier H.MS. Victorious (23,009 tone). Nelson and Rode, 
parine ing-off pennant, and it is now confirmed that this twenty-year-uld battleship is to go Into reserve which went into reserve last year, are sistor-ships and were the frst British warships io carry 16. /n. 
In the Forth area. She was recently used as a training battleship, and her place in this respect uns, Nelson was twice mined during the war and one torpedoad, 


. erp 
on Fax 


“THERE 18 MOT OME mGLE ASPECT OR SPHERE OF BRITISH MATIOMAL LIFE THAT HAS NOT UMDERGONE A MARKED DETERIORATION * THE CORE OF MR. CHURCHILL'S INDICTMENT 


tl SOCIALIST RULE, WHEM, AS SHOWN HERE, KE ADDRESSED A CONSERVATIVE RALLY OF 10,000 AT SNARESBROOK. 
his fanetes4 and Woodford to a coneerratiys rall in our wore status” had come about. While indicting Sociallst policy for {ts 
the . ite hobbling and crippting of diligen's, initiative and enterprise,” he n-.sriietess com: 
preserved a stability and « v tinvity which 


in ituency of 
declared that “all the world was sagrered by sudden J 
iy St ds ot hough. as he mendad foreign policy. “which under Mr. Bevin, 
contrasts say very tavoursoly with what his colleagues have Gone at home. What was nee od was @ new 


tion, aha had won in the finest hour br He oo Aalthi 4 at he 
te ah are fall spirit and @ new unity, which would not be achieved until there wax a new House of Commons, 


he was astoolshed at the speed with which “such a vast decline and 


“malice and class 
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THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC 


PILOTLESS FLIGHT: DETAILS 


Drawn By Our Special Aetist, G. H. 1 
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ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED FROM TAKE-OFF TO TOUCHDOWN: DETAILS OF A USAAF. SKYMAS: 


On September 22 the C.54 Skymaster, Rodert &. Lee, landed in Britain, and thus 
completed the first Transatlantic automatic fight in history. Tweive hours previously 
it had taken to the air at Stephenville, Newfoundland, and from shortly before the 
take-off untif the machine had landed it was under the control of an electronic auto- 


pilot. The course, height, speed, and the effect of weather conditions were com- 
puted and set in the control gear so that when the Master Button was pressed the 


automatic pilot was ready to take charge. As the aircraft took off and climbed, the 
altimeter, working on the echo-sounder principle, clicked on the under-carriage 
retracting gear at a height of 50 ft. and, at 1000 ft, it signalled the flaps to come in. 
At 9000 ft. the altimeter caused the aircraft to throttle back to cruising speed as the 
machine came on its course, controlied directionally by a radio-pilot interpreting 
the radio signals coming in. Passing directly over the mark ship in mid-Atlantic 





7 THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM 


ev oTHs C.54 AT Brize Norton Agxuprosix, 


IN 
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THE 


C.54 ROBERT E. LEE. 








SEOCUBNCE INDICATOR PANEL 





FLEW FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 


2.54 reached the coast of [reland only 25 miles off its course. The signals from 
twich were now being received, and later the homing beam from Brize Norton 
drome came tn. Over the outer beacon the aircraft's altimeter came once More 
action and lowered the flaps and, as the aircraft circled and lost height, it aute- 
sally lowered the under-carriage. The Robert E. Lee landed on the final approach 
1 and tow + down exactly in the centre of the runway. As the wheels took 





TO BRITAIN UNAIDED By ITS CREW OF EXPER1S. 


| the weight of the aircraft the engine revolutions were automatically reduced to idling 


speed and the brakes were applied. 
fight in order to watch the controls and to be ready to take over should the , 
to function. 
to do and the aircraft literally “ fiew itself.” 
i system 


A crew of elaven experts were carned on t 

ar fail 
Though on the alert throughout the Transatlantic flight they he . Sittle 
Photographs of a British auto-pilot 


secently demonstrated in this country appear on page 382. 
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DR, 5. SJAHRIR. 
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PERSONALITIES IN 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


DR. VLADIMIR 


; Head of the first British 
Geron: 


between Britain and the 
mew Tadian Dominions. 


here to study relations 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF MALAYA AND SPECIAL 
COMMISSIONER, SOUTH-EAST ASIA! MR. MALCOLM 
MACDONALD WITH HIS WIFE. 

It has been recently announced that the Sogn 
Caferall Malaya, and Special Commi ith-East 

amalgamated some Cg insta the ftta belt of 
next your, a Makoim MacDonaid, Gor 
Malaya since 1946, has 
matted Mrs, Audrey Row! 


wiFE, 


when 


_p ee maaan 
ELECTED AS LORD MAYOR OF LONDON FoR THE 
ANSUING YEAR: BIR FREDERICK WELLS, 


In a ceremony at Galdeelt oa September 29, Sir Frederick Walls, 
‘Alderman of Breed of 


Scene Teenasrenendinenans 
f MRS, ROOSEVELT SHAKES HANDS WITH THE U.S, SECRETARY 
( OF STATE, MK. etic a ae AT THE U.M. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


\ At the opening meeting he secoedd General Ameribly of the United 

\ Nations at Plushing tre of tne a St on Se Zeptember 
Marshall, the U.3, Sectotary of the US os gation, 
Mra. Roasewelt has been an i eatintre at the 

oy Reenbly ince Its inception. 


erasers veramnihni i eee 


ZN ROUTE FOR EUROPE 


ted the ee are poet, ie 
, a war widow, In 1946. mJ Helens, thon 


EX-KING CAROL 


FORMERLY MMR. LUPESCU, 


Ex-King Carol of Rumania and his wits left ie ct feneino cn Seotember 20 is 
the Argentine shi ship Juan de FE gvnds bound for Portugal. rried last J 
Lupescu, was seriously fh and the doctors rave 


ie hape of her recovery. 


MAJESTY LOOKING 
AT A MOUSE IN GREEN DRAGON COURT, 


On September 23 Queen Mary paid a visit to Southwark Cathedral, 
Her Ma: jucted on a tour of the Cathedral by the 
Bertram Simpson, and the Provost. 


a eeemmeete 
MR. CREECH jJOMES (FACING CAMERA) AFTER 
ADDRESSING TRE U.N. renege ON PALESTINE. 

Mr, Creech Jones, British Colonial ry, told the United 
Me, Crosch Jones, Britt Cee tain hed Gecides cited 
ss withdrawal sedi 10 tng probe and 


OF RUMANIA WITH HIS 
WHOM HE MARRIED KECENTLY. 


SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON (LEX) WITH SR SHOLTO 
DOUGLAS, WHOM HE 18 TO SUCCEED AS GOVERNOR 
~— OF THE BRITISH ZONE IN GERMANY. 
Lieut.-General Sir Brian Robertson has been 
N Military Governor of the oi en Zone and C.-in- 
BY Pig a erme Srperee tego nts 
rr oO wi appoint: 
ment at his own request. Sir ‘Brian Robertavn is fifty-one 
Ht and was appetite’ Deputy Military Governor in 1945. 


oven tenon en inate 


pos er Santee 


{ ro BE LIEUT, MOUNTBATTEN'’S BEAT MAN AT THE 

‘ ROYAL WEDDING ; LORD MILFORD MAVEN. 

N Lord Milford Haven will be Lieut. Philip Mountbatten’s bert man 

{ga Havomber ber 20. He is twenty-cight years and the third 
Marques, having succeeded his! tether 8. 2908. He and Lisut. 

Mountbatten are first cousins, and of Lord Mount- 


both are 
batten. He en! the Royal Navy in |! and was made an 
OBE. and the DSC. during World Wer 11. 


AT FLUSHING MEADOWS: MR. McKErL (RIGHT), BRITIEE 
MINISTER OF STATE, SHAKING NANDS WITH MR. VYSNINGKY. 


Miniater of State and chief British delegate the 
to the General Assemb! 
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ENGLAND iataas Corte 
TO-DAY: 

NEWS, VIEWS 

AND TOPICS 

AT HOME. 


"wit Swat ie, 


on le tn 


The Royal Special Wedding Licence for 
the marrlage on November 20 of H.R.H. 
Princesa Elizabeth, Heir-Presumptive 
to the Throne, and Lieut. Phitip Mount- 
batten, R.N., was issued on September 22 
from the Faculty Office of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is « place of 
vallum, 264 in, by 22 in. The lettering la 
in old angroazing hand, a atyle used for 
legal documents as far back a3 1600, 
but which went out of use at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Henry J. 
Fisher, the calligrapher, took two days 
to complete it. Appended to the 
licence is 2 6-in. square Seal of the Court 
of Faculties, attached by white satin 
ribbon. It is embossed on a double 
Piece of white paper, between which is 
& bread wafer. On one side ia depicted 
the Crucifixion, and on the other, Aaron 
changing his staff Into a serpent. 


ISSUED FROM THE FACULTY OFFICER OF THK ARCHBISHOP WITH LETTERING IN OLD ENGROSSING HAND} THE ROY. SPECIAL WEDDING 
OF CANTERBURY : PRINCESS ELIZABETH'’S WEDDING LICENCE, LICENCE FORK THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCKSS ELIZABKTH AND LIZUT. MOUNTHATTEN, 


TURE Ey, 


1 fea Nuige Oi 


A LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRAL CONCERT AT THE ALBERT HALL FOR SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN: DM. LESLIK RUSSELL CONDUCTING FOR AN AUDIENCE OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The first of this season's London County Councit concerts for achool-chiliren took place at the Albert Hall, FAIRY FANCY BECAME ACTUAL FACT AT KEW GARDENS THE OTHER “pay, WHEN A FOUR- 


ncerta. ranged, younger i older boys iris at different concert 
Talia the srnaden area” Th orm part of the wnnical edusation of the children Fit ‘cramophone records YEAR-OLD VISITOR SUCCERDED IN STEFING FROM THE EDGR OF THE TANK ON TO ONE 


items in the rograrns ‘are issued in advance to the echools 20 that the children may hear them OF THE FLOATING LEAVES OF THE GIANT WATKR LILY (Fioroara REGTA). 
Fo the concerts, Lestie Russell. the Council's Musical adviser, is a pupil of Dr. Malcotm Sargent. ( 


im on 

TME ABOLITION OF THE DAC PETROL RATION WAS ROUSED PROTESTS FROM MANY MOTOR-CYCLIGTS WHO ATTENDED THE RALLY AT BRAND'S HATCH, NEAR FAKNINGHAM, 

SZCTIONS OF SOCIKTY. ON SEPTEMBER 26 MOTOR-CYCLIST2 ORGANISED A BIG KENT, TO REGISTER THEIR INDIGNATION AT THA ABOLITION OF THE BASIC FETROT 
RALLY OM THE SUBJECT AT BRAND'S RATCH, NEAR PARNINGHAM, KENT. RATION, WORE PLACARDS EAFRESSING THEIR VIEWS. 
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OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION RECORDED 


AT THE CENTRAL WALL, WESTMINSTER: A MINIATURE 
RADIO VALVE AND A GIANT TRANSMITTING VALVE. 


AT THE SCIENCE MUSRUM: AN ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
WHICH MAGNIFIES UP TO 15,000 DIAMETERS. 
‘On September 26 an exhibition was opened at the Science Museum, Combhinued.) 
South Kensington, to mark ‘the discovery, fifty years ago, of the T THE ARMY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, Museum authorities ip a efiplay. of exhibits, and poi 
saistence of the shectron. by Professor J. H =, RLTHAM PALACK: INSPECTING A GERMAN MINER'S DRE: pier bypr dincior of the G o Mall Wasvnitere atorieg, ga aro 
organisations ave ‘col lal rat “ obect Centra? 64 inster, on Senter ie 
and universities labor tf UNIFORM IN THE SECTION “GERMANY UNDER CONTROS.. when the w valves shown ‘above were exhibited, 
yy asl 





FREED PROM THE BALLOON AND DESCENDING : Gane THE PRECURSOR OF OUR AIRBORNE TROOPS: 
ANDRE JACQUES CARNERIX (1769-1823). 


THE FIRST PARACHUTE DESCENT FEOM 4 BALLOON ¢ 
GARKNERIN'S DEVICE BEFORE RELEASE. NERIN IN THE BASKET ATTACHED TO HIS PARACHUTE. 

carried out by André J ues Gernerin, who ascended from the park of 

parachute from ths balloon, 


On pages 372 and 7a in this issue we illustrate the methods employed by British ane American | The experiment was 
airborne forces to land thelr heavy equipment by parachute, It is interesting to record that Boscanu: ot Fark, tn 2 batiocn, to's tt. the 
Getober Zi will be the 190th anniversaty of the first successful parachute descent from a balloon, ' and descended in safety in spite of the Kot that the beabet In which he pat it oscillated violently, 


THE FINST BRITISH-DESIGNED RLECTRIC AUTOMATIC PILOT; DESIGNED BY SMITH’S AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS: 
A VIEW OF THE SWITCH PANEL AND YHE PILO 
which Tecentiy Sows crm the the Atientic 
ahow a portion of ” Smith's Mhectric S.EP.t, 
mepee aowS ” control, ms te the first British: ‘automatic pilot. THE £.2.7.0 1IMSTALLED 1M AM 4700F AIRCRAFT. THEE JUNCTION 
Page Alrfold, at Rediett, Leip fiecting elements of ines BOX ts OM TRE LEFT, OVER THE AMPLIFIEK UMIT, AND THE GYRO 
are used to control the UMIT AND SERVO-MOTOR ARK ON TME CABIN FLOOR. 
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CHINESB INFLATION: WHERE ONE AMERICAN 
DOLLAR BUYS FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS CHINESE. 


A CURIOUS CHINEAK IMPORT: SMANGHAL RAMK EMPLOYERS OPRKING A CANE OF AMERICAN-PHINTED CHINKAK 
DOLLAR NOTES. THE OFFICIAL RATE 1m 12,000 TO THE U.S. NOLLAR, THE OFEM-MARMET RATE 40,000-$0,006 
Ligshnlamnrn Nannini aagunvernmnonsisnnisinenins 


(anove.) 4 cm 
A FINANCIAL : 
A LOTILE SHANGHAL GIRL WITH 
AWA. TRXDOLLAR MOTE IN 
MER LAPT MAND AND ITS BULKY 
IN CHEN KEY. 

< MER RIGHT. 


T was recently reported 
that, as part of the 
Chinese Government's aus- 
terity drive, alt Shanghai's 
danca-hallx were to be closed 
down, and the consequent 
protests by the city's 20,000 
dancing girts revealed that 
each of these girls had an 
average annual aselary of 
4,500,000 dollars. The dol- 
lara, unfortunately for the 
girls, were Chinase dollars, 
and their astronomical 
salaries work out at same- 
thing like ten U.S. dollars 
per annum. Until recently 
this fantastic financial in- 
flation was pursuing the 
spiral usual in such cases; 
but it 4s now raported that 
the exchange has becn 
stabilised by establishing 
two rates of exchange: tho 
official and the open-market 
vate. At the date of writing, 
the official rate is 12,000 
dollars Chinese to the U.S. 
doliar, the open-market rate 
from 40,000 to 50,000. 
(atont.) waerm 4 LE PUR: 
CMASK OF MEAT INVOLVES A 
vast (‘TRAMAVER OF PAPER 
MOMNBY : THE NORMAL SCENE IN 
& SMANOMAL BUTCHER'S SKOY, 


semaenesvometiomterien i imitans em atin arn 
ieanrnrineviratnenii weiner meio 


THE PROCEEDS OF A BAWK ROBBERY, BUT THE RESULT OF CASHING A SMALL COUNTING THE DAY'S TAKINGS: A SHANOITA! GROCER AND HIS WIFK BUY ON THEIR 
exegun 3 A CHINESE OIRL MAKES & PARCEL OF JOME MILLIGHE OF CHINESE DOLLARS, EVENING TASK OF COURTING ETACKS OF PAYER MOWRY WITH LITTLE PURCHASE “i VALU! 


rom 


7 ps syrensemtanneatomti een ne pectin ma et rn tng 
manos taloapimamnentneetanantentnanenronanmatenran 
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THE Baigaet CRAB-—-A CHINESE IMMIGRANT TO noel 


CANT attention was paid to the finding, on September 29, 1912, of an unfamiliar 

fresh-water crab in the River Aljer, a tributary of the Weser, in Germany, and it 

was not until 1923 that the crab really began to force {itself on man's notice. The zoologist 

who then identified it must have been surprised to find that it was Eriochsir sinensis, 

the Chinese mitten crab. The English name alludes to the characteristic brown muff of 

Song, sithy hairs on cach nipper of the male ; the female pincers are smafler and less striking. 
The shell is brownish-green above, yellowish below, and 2 to 34 in. long. 

Mitten crabs are indigenous to China, Korea and Japan. The Japanese species goes 
high up into the hill strearns and is called “ the mountain crab.” The Chinese species, 
which is very similar but with a more spiny front 
to the shell, lives in muddy water, especially near 
the mouths of rivers, although it may penetrate 
1000 miles up the Yang-tse-Kiang. It is highly 
estecmed for the table from late September to carly 
December, when it is the commonest crab in the 
Shanghai markets, A delightful account of the art 
of preparing and eating these crabs is given by 
Chiang Yee in “ The Silent Traveller in London.” 
He writes: It is sheer joy to take a few steamed 
crabs, with a bottle of wine, and sit and eat them 
among chrysantheroums, occasionally looking up to 
watch the rising moon!" The eggs yield ‘ crab- 
egg sauce,” while the “ crab-oil” obtained from 
the soft roe is a rare and costly delicacy. 

To return to Germany-—the crab appeared 
sporadically in fish-nets in the Elbe estuary from - 
1915, becoming more plentiful after 1922. Young 
crabs were first sven above Hamburg in 1926, but 
they soon infeated the middle reaches of the Elbe 
to such an extent that special measures had to be 
devised to keep them in check ; an occasional crab 
wandered as far as Prague. By 1930 the lower 
yeaches ot the Weser were also heavily infested. 





SROWING THE CHARACTERISTIC BROWN 


Meanwhile, from these two river systems, the crabs wee Chines ‘it if red extended its range 
gradually spcead along the numerous canals, has eo far been recorded in Brite} 


eastwards tu the Oder, westwards to the Ems and 
the Rhine, By 1935 the area from which the mitten 
crab bad been recorded extended from Flanders to 
South Finland ! 

The life-history presents some unusual features. 
The‘crabs breed in the brackish waters of the estuaries 
and, since many have to travel hundreds of miles to 
get there, they spawn once only, towards the end of 
the life-span. To compensate for this, enormous broods 
ave produced, The onset of puberty, in the fifth or 
sixth ycar, awakens a strong urge for the sea, and in 
late August or September the headlong downstream 
migration begins. In the Elbe the breeding swarms 
congregate between Cuxhaven and the Kiel Canal, 
where she males remain till next summer, The females 
proceed out to sea, as soon as mating is over, so that 
the eggs develop in salt water, returning in late spring 
or carly summer to the estuary, where the larvz hatch 
out. Thea the adults of both sexes, now exhausted 
and overgrown with bsmacies, drag themselves out 
to sea to die. 

By October the free-swimming 20e~ have - 
developed into young crabs which got carried a little 
farther in with each tide. They spend the first two 
years in the lower tidal reaches, where many remain 
till sexuat maturity is reached. They stay in their 
Durrows in the muddy banks during low water, coming 
out to feed as the tide returns ; but they move in to the 
deeper channels for their winter rest. In apring, where 
infestation is heavy, the two-year-olds migrate upstream 
in hordes in theic struggle for food. Those that get beyond 
the tidal reaches must perforce wander on and on, for 
rivers much used for commerce provide a scanty diet. 
When they come to a dam they pile up in frant of it and 
then crawl out at dusk on to the banks to by-pass it, 

Like most crabs they are excellent scavengers, cle wing 
up decaying plant and animal refuse; they also feed on 
water snails, mussels, worms, small crustaceans and insect 
Jarves, Fishermen accuse them of catching and devouring 
fish and their fry, but these are too spry for the slower- 
moving crabs. They nibble at the fish once they are 
caught, tearing and destroying the nets in which they 
become entangled, and steal the bait from the hooks. 
During the downstream migration they crowd into the 
cel-traps sct behind the sluice gates and seriously interfere 
with an important fishery. Near the sea they undermine 
the muddy banks of rivers and canals with their burrows. 
They are, in fact, a nuisance. 

Various simple but effective methods are used for 
catching the young at the dams, Deep barrels may be 
lowered with davits to the bottem so that the crabs climb 
up the outer covering of canvas or wire-netting snd fall 
in; from January to May 1934, neafly 44 million were 
caught in this way near Bremen. On the Havel the young 
are trapped as soom as they climb on to the bank, in 
concrete trenches and pits, sloping sheet iron preventing 
escape ; 30,000 Ib. a day may be thus destroyed. Where 
a high wall confronts the crabs, ladders af wire-netting, 
fascine bundles or the like guide them up to encounter a 
slippery surface and fail into traps below. Crabs caught 
thus, or in the ecl-traps above the dams, are used to feed 
pigs and cucks or to fertilise the rivers. Before the war 
mitempts to popularise their use for the table met with 
little success ; I am told that the meat has a “ muddy” taste. However, the Chinese 

ize not the meat but the ripe gonads or roes, which yield nutritious oils. Whether 
these oils would appeal to European taste is another matter. 

It is not known for certain how or when they were first introduced into Germany. 
The turn of the century witnessed a great increase im German trade with the Far East, 
and the young stages were probably transported in the sea-watcr tanks of ships. As a 
matter of fact, specimens larger than the inleta to the tanks have been found in vesecls 


undergoing repsir. ‘ 

Finally, what of Britain? In October 1935 2 fairly large male was caught near 
Lots Road Power Station, Chelsea, and is now preserved in the British Museum 
{Natural History). This is the only record to date, but one cannot be certain that 
tt has not been introdyced more often, The mitten crab took two decades or more to 
establish itself in Germany, but, once cstablished, it multiplied and spread with 
great rapidity. Jsasxita Gorpox, D.Sc. 








ure 
A MALE JAPAWEEK MITRE Cran, Eriochsis Japonicus, _ MICK TS FOUND miOM UF Ie THE 


MILL ATRXAME AND SS CALLED THX 
of the Mitten Crab made its first appearance in Europe In 1912 and has since 


from Flanders to South Finland, Only a si le specimen 
Mitten, crabs are indigenous to Chine, Korea Japan. 
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SCALING A COMCAETE RETAINING WALL NEAR A DAM TO FALL INTO THE TRENCH AT 
‘THK TOP, WHERE THEY ARE TRAPPED ; MITTEN CRABS IN OERMANY. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Dr. A. Fanning, Hamburg. 





‘A DAY'S CATCH OF MITTEN CRABS Im A COMCRRTE TREVEN REAR A DAM: 
A FAs-WAR PHOTOGRAPH SNOWING GERMAN WORKMEN BENOVING THE V>CTING. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Dr. A. Panning, Hamburg. 


FICTION "OF THE WERK. 


HIS week all the “story is in the crime fiction, The other novels, so to call them, 
present reality—e couple of slices, far apart and wholly unlike each other. “ Squadron 
Wilt Meve,” by R. A. Forsyth (Macmillan ; 10s. 6d.), is, as the title would suggest, a war 
Book. Just after the fall of Burma, X Squadron is transferred from Calcutta to the 
frontier airfield of Kalinpore. This is being raided all the time, and the native workers 
have decamped. The squadron puts in three ruouths there. What was the complexion 
of those three months? What happened? What did the officers and men foel and 
think ? What did they talk about, and: how? Mr. Forsyth is a reporter. He was 
himself in the retreat from Burma, and, as a wireless mechanic in the R.A.F., had a long 
of jungle stations like Kalinpore. 
Therefore he bas all the gen (to use the word that 
crops up naturally). And all the gen is what he 
gives us. He presents it as narrative—and very 
Hvely, good mnarrative—but essentially it is 
information, 

To gat the whole effect he wees four points of 
view, each covering a segment of the three months. 
First, the adjutant; then the sergoant-pilot, and 
the corporal, and the aircraftman. They are not 
highly individual. In the adjutant we recognise 
a type; he is pedagogic, anxious, well-meaning, 
self-conscious with the men. And the sergeant- 
pilot is a raw, light-hearted lad who flies for the 
thrill. Of the other two we know still less ; only 
that Shepherd fs a regular, more reserved and 
confident than the young wireless mechanic. The 
secrets of the heart are nt in this author's line. 
He shows us character as it appears; a baffling 
fagade like that of Quendall, the American officer, 
or O'Reilly, the other wireless man, is to him 
impenetrable, and he never even pretends to have 
got inside. But then he is extremely good at 
appearances—and especially at talk. All have their 
style, the idiom of their service, grade and, to some 
extent, personality, and he could make ther talk 
for ever. Also he collects attitudes—grievances, 
and class resentment, and so on. And be always tells 
the mere truth. Nothing and no one is touched up. 
Pathetic, tragic bores are just bores, Noble sentiments 
are strictly absent, It is the proper thing to be coarse 
and cynical. The men, in fact, are mostly common- 
place, although their job is heroic. 

As for what happens, there is always drama—air- 
fighting, raiding and being raided, strafing and being 
strafed, or rounding up stray Japs through the jungle. 
But it must always end the same way. There can be 
only one event—sudden death ; death in every kind 
of shape, awful, agonising or even ludicrous. The 
figures disappcar one by one. 

We have bad any number of stories about the 
R.A.F. I scarcely remember any s0 all-round and 
convincing. 

“ Crompton’s Way,’’ by T, Thompson (Allen and 
Unwin; 8s. 6d.), is the plain story of—not perhaps 
a genius, as the writer so often calls him, but a man 
of unworldly talent. His invention of the “ mule" gave 
great impetus to the industrial revolution in Lancashire. 
He had meant nothing of the kind; he believed in 
cottage industries, and tried to keep the new machine 
for himself. Of course, that would not do; he was 
plagued by spies, and at last gave up the secret for s 
mere trifle. All his business ventures turned out 
unlucky, while other people throve on his ingenuity, He 
had bad luck, too, in his attempt to secure a grant from 
Parliament, losing his best chence through the murder of 
Spencer Perceval. His children were a disappointment, He 
died in poverty. That is the whole story. 

And Mr, Thompson does not}add much to the bones 
of it. Nor does he succeed in making the hero very in- 
teresting. Crompton had some dash of singularity ; be was 
a pious man who heard voices, communed with the dead 
and turned Swedenborgian. Also he played the fiddle, and 
composed hymn-tunes. But all in vain ; his fiddle and his 
social choir practices have the purest flavour of respectable 
dissent, Of course, it is all quite Hkeable. But when we 
are asked to judge the world unworthy of him—then doubts 
arise. If he so deplored the new system, why did he 
regard himself as a public benefactor? lf he had no 
desire to be rich, why was he 20 angry with the people 
who made a fortune out of him ? 

Lancashire, however, lends a slow, decided charm to. 
this book. Its social history, its dialect, its vigorous 
democratic manners, its old-world ‘‘ characters,” Hke 
Parson Folds and Dawson, the herbalist, atone for the 
bonest dullness of events. 

Dulloese and Asey Mayo are extremes meeting. in 
“ Punch With Care,** by Phoebe Atwood Taylor (Collins ; 
7s. 6d.), we have the Cape Cod sloth at his livetiest. 
Never mind the crime, In point of fact, Carrie Boone, 
8 public figure every inch of her, has arrived from Boston 
with 2 “ project * on small-town government, (Not a plum 
im our sense—a group of young people, aimlessly 
researching.) Asey and his friend the Doc find her murdered, 
in the Dougiasses’ little private train. Then the body 
vanishes. And presently the Doc vanishes. And Silly Nick 
is late with his daily time signal, which makes everybody 
late for the Quiz Question-—so he, of course, vanishes, Then 
the body ds reported alive and well. But never mind all that, 
The fun is non-stop. As for the solution—it docen't matter, and perhaps luckily. 

It should be enough to ngnte “ The Labours ef Hercules,’" by Agatha Christie (Coliias ; 
8s, 6d.). For of course, everyone will read it, Our dear old friend has decided to retire 
in good carmest, but first to parallel, in twelve selected cases, the cruder feats of his name- 
sake. And bere they are. The classic model must be rather largely interpreted ; the 
Nemean lion becomes a Pekinese, the Erymantbian boor a gangster, the hydra a malicious 
rumour, and so on. Of course, one would prefer a long novel ; it allows more time for 
pugzling, and more room for the local colour which, in this writcr at her best, has such 
unique cosiness. But she can bamboorle one im quite a small space. Sometimes, as in 
the story of the gangstcr on a Swiss mountain, there is overcrowding ; sometimes, as in 
* The Horses of Diomedes,” the rcacter hardly scems to get a chance. (Not that it would 
do him much good.) Bat then, again, in The Stymphalean Birds,” we find a lithe 
triuroph of apparent simplicity. And aif the stories are so charmingly readable, As for 
the retirement of our hero—what nonsense ! K. Jou, 


OF LONG, SILMY WAIRS OM RACH NIPPAR: 


" MOUNTAIN CBAB.” 


Sena: 
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A MASTERPIECE OF BRABANTINE LACE: 


PART OF THE BORDER OF A BEDSPREAD MADE 


ISABELLA IN 1599. 


MADE YOR THE BAPTISM OF NAPOLEON'S SON, THE 


KING OF ROME: 


MADE DURING THE 1914-38 WAR, FOR QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH OF BELGIUM; DETAIL OF A TABLECLOTH, 


A POPR BESTOWS A PAPAL BULL: DETAIL OF A BENE- 
DICTION VEIL (FLANDERS LACE, EARLY 18TH CENTURY). 


NANO 
elk SOP MRD. 
peg, Bete he 


AM EXTREMELY SEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF BRUSSELS LACE: A NUPTIAL FAN OF THE 
ARBM. RIGHTEENTH CENTURY, WITH NUMEROUS CUPID Morifs INCLUDED. 


d part of September, a wonderful collection of masterpieces of Belgian 
a ke ih Gantary to the present day waz assembled from a number of private 
and public cotlections and exhibited at the Bruges Municipal Museum, This remarkable 
exhibition has now been brought over to London and will open to public view st the 
Widansteln Galleries, 147, New Bond Street, W.t, irom October 8 to October 31. In addition 
to a great number of exquisite examples of lace, an interesting feature of the exhibition is 


A LARGE VEIL 


THE LACE-MAKER PORTRAYED IN 
“THE DREAMER”; BY NICOLAES MAES (3632-93). 


IN NEEDLE LACK, 


THE EAGLE WITH THE IMPERIAL CROWN: DETATL 
FROM THE KING OF ROME'S BAPTISMAT. VEIT. (LH? Tl, 
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PAINTING ; A BEDSPREAD OF BRUSSELS LACE: A VFRY Fy 


EXAMPLE (0. 1745) WITH MAKY PIECES joInen. 


MADE AS A MAN'S TIE: 
RIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


A BRUSSELS Bikar, SHOWING FRENCH INFLUENCE, EARLY 
AFTER 1726 LACK WAS WORN ONLY BY LAWYERS AND PHIUSTS. 


that several paintings by such masters ag Rubens, Van Dyck and Maes are shown as 
examples of how lace was worn in the days when It Was one of ihe sartorial graces of both 
sexes. A number of historic pleces are on show, including the famous bedsp: 
for the wedding of the Archduke Albert and the Archduchoss Isabella in 1599; 
velt of Napoleon's untucky son, the unhappy King of Rome and Duke of hk 
a fine modern plece made for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium during the 191. 


baptismal 
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A “MAN OF THE WOODS” AT THE ZOO 
“SPIDER”~A NEW ARRIVAL AT REGENT’S PARK 


a 





THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION: “SPIDER,” BROUGHT UP IN SARAWAK AS A FAMILY PET, 
PEERS WONDERINGLY OUT AT H1I8 NEW PUBLIC, 


A SENTIMENTAL MOMENT WITH HIS KEXPER: ‘‘ SPIDER,” A 3$-YEAR-OLD QRANG-UTAN, 
FEELS THE NEED OF COMPANIONSHIP. 


Ny ge 


Anges 


se sy fk 
"iano 
has 


PREPARING FOR BIa DEBUT: ‘‘sProzR" 18 VERY FOND OF BRUSHING HIMSELF AS WELL “CONCEIT DIVINELY FRAMED”: “srIDER" REGARDS HIG REFLECTION WITH APPARENT 


AS DRESMING-UP WITH SCRAPS OF MATERIAL. 


One of the London Zoo's recent aoquisitions is an orang-utan called“ Spider.” He has been 
presented to the Zoo by Mr, A. R. Griffen, District Officer of Semangang, Sarawak. ‘ Spider," 
who is now 34 years old, was obtained as a youngster from some natives, and was brought 
up by Mr. Griffen as one of the family. Ho was allowed semi-liberty, being chained up 
only when necessary, and not caged, He arrived in this country on September 15 and was 
taken direct to the Zoo, where he is on view to the.public. “ Spider” weighs approximately 


BATIBFACTION AS HE PREPARES JO FACE HIS PUBLIC, 


50 Ib., and eats ordinary household fare—in Sarawak he ate the same food as the family — 
but he is extremely fond of a chicken-bone when he can get one, The orang-utan (a Maley 
word mesning * man of the woods") is the giant red man-like ape of Borneo and Sumatra. 
It has extremely long and powerful arms, short, thick lags, and walks entirely on the outer 
sides of its feet. An adult male orang-utan stands about 4 ft. 4 in. when in an upright 


. position, in which posture it can almost touch the ground with Its fingers. 
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SCIENCE AND PICTURE-CLEANING : 


HOW NATIONAL GALLERY MASTERPIECES ARE 
EXAMINED AND CLEANED BY MODERN MEANS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED J.ONDON NEWS 
the physicists have provided 
help of a still more valuable 





kind. However overlaid the 
picture may have become with 
surface accretions, it is now 


possible, even before removing 
these, to discover a great deal 
about the consistency anil con. 
dition not only of the original 
surface beneath them, but of 





By PHILIP HENDY, Director of the National Gallery. which ine btw ean eee 
built up. 


(An exhibition of the National Gallery Pictures which 
have been cleaned in the years ry yo to 1947, Some of which have 
been the subjects of comsiderable controversy, is to be held in 
the National Gallery and will cpen on October g, Im the 
wrticte on this page Mr. Hendy, Director of the Gallery, 
explains the modern methods used in cleaning the Gallery's 
Pictures, and an this and the two following pages w'e show 
Phetographs of the apparatus and methods employed.) 





NLY a day less than a century separates the frst 
controversy over pictures cleaned in the National 
The battle which began 


Gallery from tho most recent. 





FIG. 4, HOW ACIKNTIVIC METHODS CAN GUIDE THE CLEANING OF A MASTERPEZCE. A DETAIL 
WRICH WAS KAD 
YN 1929 AND SNOWED THE THUMB AND WRIST TREATMENT REVEALED BY CERANING has been 


FROM AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF REMBRANDT’ “ WOMAN BATHING ™ 


IN 1946 REE PICTURE, RIGHT. 


Previous to its clasning in 1946, Rembrandt's famed “Woman Bathing, 
National Gallery collection, appeared to tha general pubHe quite different, as 1 
own in the two pictures above, The painting of the wrist usc is) to 
a red quite suave and there was no thumb visible. An X-ray photograph made In 
1 (part reproduced above) revealed a different_state of affairs and suggest 
considerable over-painting by a restorer. Cleaning was undertaken in 1946, and as 


right hand, from the states 


wi 





ig. 2 shows, this belief waa fully confirmed. 


in October 1846 raged intermittently until 
1853, when it was ended by the publication 
of the phenomenal Report of the Select 
Cormmittce of the House of Commons, The 
victory for Sir Charles Eastlake, who had 
begun the cleaning as Keeper, and was made 
first Director of the Gallery in 1855, was 
won mostly by common sense and by the 
self-exposure of witnesses ‘ whose fervent 
love of art” the Select Committee found 
“ to have kindled some personal animosity." 
Faraday, the great chemist, conducted an 
experiment for the Committee into the 
relative solubility of oils and resins ; but as 
to the pictures themselves, neither the Com- 
mittee nor those whom they interviewed 
had any evidence of present or past con- 
dition but what was provided by their 
eyesight or their memories. 

Similarly, the methods of cleaning used 
acentury ago, even in the National Gallery, 
are shown by the report to have been crude. 
John Seguicr did his superficial cleaning 
with soap on a damp sponge. Old var- 
nish he cemoved with " pure spirits of wine, 
unmixed.”” 

In the intervening century science has 
changed the situation considerably, In the 
actual work of cleaning (Fig. 11) the man 
will always be more important than his 
mixturc ; but even here modem chemistry has much 
reduced the risks by the discovery of organic solvents 
which mix completely with diluents, are less drastic 
themselves, andl do not affect oif paint, while rapidly dis- 
solving the varnish film.: Chemical analysis of pigments 
and media and the wide range of different solvents now 
available have together made it possible for the restorer 
to vary his method to suit not only different pictures but 
different parts of a picture, Beware to-day of the man who 
js always boosting the efficacy of his own single method. 

To the skilled restorer the real problem is not 6 much 
cleaning as the diagnosis beforehand. It is not easy to 
know the real condition of pictures as much obscured by 
discoloured varnishes as were those in the National Gallery 
exhibition before they were cleaned, Here the inventions of 








YG, 3. A MUCH-USED PIECE OF NATIONAL GALLERY APPARATUS, 

A SCIRHTIVIC MEASURE AND RECORD OF COLOUR TONES: THE TINTOMRTER. 
An instrument invented some fifty yaars ago. the tintometer, is used for the comparison of colours and 
dyes with certain fixed standards and so to enable s definite formula to be 
colour. This Is of great use for determining, frst, if any change has taken place, and, second?y, the 
extent of that change. Other pictures illustrating this aubject will be found on the next two pages. 


Most of what it is necessary to know about the varnish 
can be made obvious by the binocular microscope (Fig. 7), 
with the magnified, stercescopic vision which it. provides 
at one time over a reasonably large arca of the surface. 
The character of the cracks which fornia nctwork th be 
out old varnish is usualy evictence about its consistency, 
and they have te be distinguished from the similar cracks 
which may characterise the paint-filn beneath 

Beneath the varnish, however carefully the picture has 
been constructed, the microscope wilt usually discover 
sore spot in which cach layer has been left uncovered or 
laid bare by time. When it is a question of the loose, 

spontancous methods of a 
Rubens, the history of the 
picturc’s construction can be 
discovered in detail, The 
Painting of his much-discussed 
“Chapeau de Paille,” for 
instance, can be reconstructed 
by any observant person now 
that the picture is clean ; and 
the microscope will confirm 
his observation without a 
shadow of doubt; white 
ground; stripy yeliow 
priming ; thin grecnish-bluc 
lay-in round the sketched 
outline of the head and haic ; 
head and neck built up by 
scumbles and glazes, het and 
dress in more solid paint; 
light «malt blue of the sky 
over the original priming and 
the grecnish-blue fay-in ; the 
feathers of the bat over- 
lapping here and there the 
blue sky ; an addition to the 
pancl, to enlarge the com- 
position, and the grey cloud 
painted thinly over the upper 
part of this and also over 
part of the blue sky. 

The ordinary microscope, 
with its greater magnifica- 
tion of a tiny area, gives 
further knowledge and con. 
firmation. With its help it 
was possible to measure the 
differences in level, one above 
the other, of the layers in 
the ‘Chapeau de Paillc.” 

When the obf varni 
removed, 
ultra-violet lamp ( 
becomes valuable. Its first 
discover how 
much of the old varnish 
has been removed, in fact. 
Original colours may still be 








ric, 3. 











that there 








distorted, and the balance of the composition may be upset 
by old browned varnishes left in areas where the distinction 
between their colour aud that of the original paint beneath 
is not obvious. What was only a mild distortion the first 
time may become serious after a serics of such “ under- 
cleanings." The varnish once removed, —ultva-violet 
rays distinguish between different pigments and mrclia, 
and between new paint and old; and so between original 
paint and restorations. The differences are shown in 
the fluorescence. 

To the passage of the X-rays varnishes offer no resistance 
at all, Nor clo most restorations, since the paint used by 
the restorer is rarcly as thick and dense as the original. 
Fundamental damages arc clearly defineel by the X-rays 
Siace these pate through every layer, including the panel or 








THE SAME 
RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED AS IT APPRARS TU-UAY TO THE MAK 
the WIT KGOEBRANDT'S ORIGINAL BRUSHWORK REVEALED, FOFKCE 





WHICH REPLACES THE MEMORY WITH 


lven to any shade or tone of 
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canvas (Figs. 4 and 6), the image in the radiograph (Fig, 9) 
ic complicated ; but it will help the experienced restorer, 
Mhe is also experienced in reading shadowgraphs, to recon 
struct the story of the picture's construction, In par. 
ticular, the N-rays make clear, as a vale, the first ideas of 
the artist where he has modified them and covered 
them up. These usually come to show through to 
Sotue extent as pentumenti (itterally, “ repentances "or 
* afterthoughts") when the | above have grown 
More transparent with time; but where they show anly 
im part the pentiments may be mistaken for the cosults 
af damage or toration. 

The infrared rays too penetrate varnish ans restora. 
tions 7 but they aisclose the opaque surface of the picture 
without the complications of ats substructure. Sinee, 
however, thet images are not visible to the naked eve, they 
fan be recorded anty by photography, 

By 18% 4 photography bad scarcely been user to record 
the appearance of pietures. Now simple photography. 
especially in actual sire "provides records 























“details 
which ao: of great vale in comparing the appearance ot 
pictures before and after chaning, All the methods of 
examination described above are not only aids to the 
restorer; they can be proof that the work hax or has rot 
been properly done, that damage has or has nut been 





RATING " AK FIG. 1, UT 
KVR, ARTE CLEANING, 
AY IN Ti THUM® AND 


DETAIL OF REMBRANDT'S “ WOMAK 






ACMOSS THK WRIKT, 


In the controversy of nearly a year ago about ihe cleaning of National Gallary pictures 
(The Husirated London News of Movember 23, 1940), one of t 

claim by some critica that cleaning had rernoved orginal paint, 
and wrist of Rembrandt's “Woman Bathing.” 
case. It would appear fromm present evidence that Rembrandt used a ground which has 
darkened muci mor 
in the wrist now, would not thon have contrasted with the partly covering brushwork, 





chiet painta was the 
pecially in the hand 
ow, this was not the 






and 





with time! than hin over-painting, and that the dark patch, showing 


caused) by the operation. The microscope 
maken it clear. fer instance, that) those 
whe have inade specific criticism. of the 
“Chapeau de Paille ’ have iisunderstood 
the picture's construction, When photo- 
graphy is used in conjunction with the 
apparatus of the physicist, it provides a 
permanent betot d-after record, capable 
of reproduction. The assumption, for in- 
stance, that the passage where the ground 
is visible between the original brosh-strokes 
on the right wrist of Rembrandt's“ Woman 
Bathing” is a piece of damage caused 
by recent cleaning, is disprovect by the 
X-radingraph mace seme years  befare 
(Figs. 1 and 2). This shows the gap in 
the paint to have been there before the 
nineteenth ptury addditiers wert removed 
from over it. 

Sa, if another Select Cominittec were 
appointed to-day to inquire into the allega- 
tions of tis-nage to pictures recently cleaned, 
at the Gallery, it woulel not be dependent 
upon the biased memories of artist. and 
amateurs. Proitive jacts wenkl enable it 
to reach definite conchisions 

Many of these improvements depend upon 
clectricity, Electricity is even more valuable 
in its appleation to actual racthots of 
repaic. la Une past, mach datage has been 
causcd by the application of crude heat iu the processes of 
fixing detached paint and of applying a“ huing ” 























canvas, 
Irons heated for these purposes over a flame atc apt to 
be te; hot one moment and tee cold the next. The cleo 
trically heated spatula for laying louse paint (Vig. 10) and 
iron for ** lining canvases are kept coustantly at a suitable 
constact temperature by the thermo tt.  Siailirly, 
varnrd., which can cause serious distortions of tev ay at 
darkens if it was applied too thick and unewenly, an now 
be applied quite thinly and evenly with the clectric 
spray ( 3). 

Most important of all, the very ced for storation can 
now be largely climinated by the provision oo the museun 
building of conditioned air; but this great -ssential the 
Mational Gallery docs at yet posers. 
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HOW SCIENCE AIDS THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN A CONTROVERSIAL CRAFT. 


IG. 4. AM INVALUABLE MEA: 


APPAMATUS, THE MASSIVE) TU! 


OF EXAMINING OLD MASTER PAIMTIMGS - 
DLAR ABEL, CAMRYING (ABOVE) A FLUORRSCERT SCKEKR AND 


THE WATIOWAL GALLERY'S X-RAY 
(sKLOw) THE 


PICTURE FOR EXAMINATION ; (LEFT FOREGROUKD) THE CONTROL PAWEL, (RIGHT FOREGROUND} TRE PLATE-HOLDER. 


FIO. 6. TAKING A RADIOGRAPH OF ON OF THE GALLERY'S FICTURKS. THE X-RAY TUBE tf BEHIND 
THE PICTURE—TAE PROTECTIVE WIRE CAGE CAR JUST BE GEEN—AND THE FLATE-HOLDRE 13 OW 
TMK GTAMD IN PRONT, ABOVE THK PICTURE IS TRE FLUORESCENT SCREEN USED POR VIEWING. 


Nearly a year ago there was a considerable controversy over the cleaning of certain we: 

known masterpieces in the National Gallery, and doubts were expressed, not only over the 
necessity for cleaning, but alao over the manner in which it had been done. In our fssue 
of November 23, 1946, we gave various photographs of before-, after- and during-cleaning 
states of the two most discussed pictures, Rembrandt's * Woman Bathing" and Rubens’ 
“Chapeau de Pallle," and we told, very briefly, what was the official view of the problems 


Ic. §. MEVARNISHING A CLEANRD PICTURE. THE ELECTRIC SPRAY ENABLES THE VARNIAH 70 BE 
APPLIED THINLY AND RVESLY IH OXE CONTINUOUS OPERATION AND REPRESENTS AM ADVANCE ON 
TAR OLD METHOD, IN WHICH VARWIEH WAS " PLOWED'" ON FROM A BRUSH, 


WIG, 7, TRE MOST VALUABLE PRELIMINARY MEANS OF RXAMINING AN Of$D PAINTING: THE BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE IN USE, THIS INSTRUMENT 18 BAPECIALLY VALUABLE AS GIVING STEREOSCOPIC VISION, AND A140 
IM COVERING A SOMEWHAT LARGER AREA THAN CAN BE EXAMINED BY THE MONOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


involved. As a complete statement of thelr case, the National Gallery authorities have 
prepared an exhibition of all the pictures in the Gallery which have been, or are being, 
cleaned during the years 1936-47, together with some of the apparatus used, and profuse 
photographs recording various stages in the processes. It is hoped to reproduce photo- 
graphs of the principal pictures concerned in our next issue. On the previous page, 
Mr, Philip Hendy, Director of the National Gallery, discusses and describes the’ methods 

[Contismesd opposite, 
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THE DIAGNOSIS 


Mo. Bo ULEMA-VIOLET RAYS IN USE TO RXAMINE A PICTURE, 
A BUAM ARD THR RAYS PRODUCR CHARACTERISTIC FLUORESCENT EFFECTS. 
SORNTEFY DIFFERENT PLOMENTS, AND ALSO REVEAL TRACKS OF OLD VARKION IN A CLEANED PICTURE. 


Ne LUABLS TOOL IN THE BRPAIR OF DAMAGED PICTURES: A THERMOSTATICALLY-COMTROLLED, 
myecrmscatel soe eeagee GPATOLA BEING THES TO PRESS MACK PIECES Of LOGKE OM BLIETRRED PAINT. 
A SURET OF TIBSUK PAPER SPAZAD BETWEEN PICTURE AND TOOL. 


caloped, not only in the actual cleaning of the pictures, but also in examining pictures 


tate and requirements. On these pages we illustrate some of the 
ieee ne. eraicues used, tt wilt be seen that within comparatively recent years 
science has provided a number of useful means of examination; among which may be 
mentioned the tintometer (Fig. 3}, the X-ray spperatus (Figs. 4, 6, 2nd 9), the ult violet- 
ray jamp (Fig. 8), the infra-rad camera, and the binocular microsoope (Fig. 7}, to aay 


AND CURE OF TIME- 


THE MERCUAV-IN-QUARTZ LAMP PROVIDES 
THESE CAM BR UBED TO 


ATED LONDON NEWS 


TAINED MASTERPIECES. 


FIG. 9. EXAMINING 2 BADIOGRAPR OF 2 PICTURE PRODUCED SY TNX X-RAY APPARATUR SHOWN IN 
VIG8. 4 AND 6. IN GENZRAL THE X-RADIOGRAPH GHOWS LIGHT AND SMADR MUCH AS THEY APPEAR TO THK 
EVE IN THX PICTURE, BUT IN EXAQURRATRD CoWTRAST. 


FIG. 82. TRE MAIN ASPRCT OF PICTURE CLEANING. AFTER SCINNCH HAS PHOVIDED THE ELABORATE MEANS 
OF DIAGNOSIS AMD SUPPLIED NEW AND IMPROVED WATERIALS, THE CHIEF TASK, REMOVING VARSISH 
AMD DIRT, 18 DOME BY MAND WITH ORGANIC SOLVENTS IM A COTTON-WOUL FAD. 


nothing of the camera which record: each step. It has also produced a number ou! 
Improved methods of repair and preservation; notably organic aclventa, the “lectric spray 
(Fig. 5), the electric iron and spatuim (Fig. 16), both with thermostatic contre:. Never- 
theless, in the last resort, all these are adjuncts and the final skill resides In the individual 
eraltem: Once pictures have bean cleaned, however, the best means of preserving them 
In optimum condition lies undoubtedly in ths creation of air-conditioned gaileries, 











THE WORLD 
fd 


“DESIGNED PICTURES.” 


RNOLD BENNETT, had he lived, would doubtless to-day be our most prolific and 
enthusiastic script-writer. Taking up the ever-fascinating Journals for a tninute-— 

and being held by thei, as usual, for at least a quarter of an hour —I find an exceedingly 
interesting entry on the unforgettable silent film, “ Vaudeville," with Emit Jannings. 
‘The date is Thursday, Aprit 22, 1926: “ Then J] went to the New Gallery to see the new 
Jannings film, * Vaudeville.’ It is very fine, despite a simple and rather crude story. 
All the pictures make * designed pictures.” I should say the prisoners’ exercise was inspired by 
Vau Gogh. Even the empty interiors are ke Cézanne, The close-ups are wonderful in clesign. 
This is where Charlie Chaplin is utterly beaten by the Gersnan film. Jannings is an exceedingly 
fine actor, too, and puts Jack Barrymore right 











under, The film lasted ninety minutes without 
preak, ! should have liked a break.” 
Let's ¢xamine these twenty-one - year - old 


opinions, and take them for convenience’ sake in 
the reverse order. Thowe were, of course, still 
silent days. If A.B. found a silent film of ninety 
minutes a strain without an interval, how woult 
he have chafed and fretted at to-day’s loud epics, 
which very often run to 120 minutes and more 
(and hardly ever less}! Then, as to the status of 
the actors, Jannings perists as a magnificent 
incmory (though no one seems to know for certain 
whether he is alive or dead), and John Barrymore ~ 
a frail legend-..died in 1442 at the age of sixty. 
I treasure, and shall go on treasuring, the vivid 
recollection of Barrymore in a film about Beau 
Brummell, and his version of “ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde “ was nowhere approached by cither 
Fredric March oc Spencer Tracy. 

And finally, in respect of the wsthetic quality 
of films-~and especially the aesthetic composition 
of single shots——I should echo A.B. with a difference, 
leave Charlie out of it entirely, and say that 
this is where Hotlywood is utterly beaten by the 
French film. I cannot casily recollect, in all these 
years of it, anything in any American film which 
made me murmur the names of Van Gogh or 
Cézanne—not even in the work of French directors 
working in Hollywood. Something happens to 
them in the Californian atmosphere which utterly 
stifles their artistry, especially in this matter of "A 
awsthetic suggestivencss. Yet when one thinks of POINTING 
any Urench-made masterpiece of film, one thinks 
of single shots which are beautifully composed. 
Tn the case of the best Hollywood films one 
recullects only incidents or episodes. 

Christian Jaque’s “ Sortiléges ” is a new film 
which illustrates this latter point remarkably 
welt, This is tou lagging and protracted a film to 
be called a masterpiece, But I know that in 
future—antl the future has, of course, already 
begun—TI shall, when *' Sortiléges "" happens to be 
mentioned, think not at all of its melodramatic 
story of a lonely bellman who practised witchcraft, 
niurderedl a wealthy traveller by slinging a stone 
at him, and left the corpse to be buried by the 
flecting snows cf the Massif Central, I shall think 
rather of the shot of a corpse half-buried in snow, 
with one hand sinisterly outstretched and pointing 
heavenwards ; of those other shots in which we 
see the traveller's wild and wandering horse scaring 
the superstitious villagers ; and most of all, perhaps, 
of the village-fair shots, repeatedly backed by the 
voice of a tinker who offers cockerels free to any 
peasant who can slay them with a stone-sling at a 
fixed distance: ‘ Deux sous, deux picrres, dewx 
coups--- si vous tuce le cog, le cog est a vows!” 

Similarly with Marcel Camé’s “ Les Portes de la 
Nuit.” Carné’s pictorial sense has never scemed to 
me as acute and sensitive as that of other French 
masters of film-making, like Julien Duvivier and 
Jean Renoir, But, notwithstanding this qualification, 
only an artist--in the double sense—could have 
composed the shots of the excited theatre gallery in 
“Les Enfants du Paradis.” The new film, “ Les 
Portes de Ja Nuit,” suffers~-in this respect as well as 
in some others- by comparison with its predecessor, 
the Italian ‘“ Open City.” There you had a film 
entitlect to be called a great film because it had the 
most striking intensity of incident along with the 
most striking artistry in the composition | of 
individual scenes. It was, in short, a masterly work 
of art with something impressive and cogent to 
reveal, The new Carné film, “ Les Portes de la 
Nuit,” I should call a considerable work of art which 
has nothing but platitudes to utter. It tells us that 
Love is all, and that Destiny is nut tu be shunned by 
any device or strategy. What else docs it tell us ? 
Nothing whatever. It shows us love in various 
forms—hiefly the sophisticated (that of a weary, 
rich, beautiful married woman for a young workman 
she meets in a wood-yard after running away from 
her hushand) and the unsophisticated (that of a 
boy and gitl tasting the bitter-sweet for the 
first time by the side of the Scine in the night). Destiny in the guise of a vagabond 
(hauntingly well played by Jean Vilar) takes an active hand in both these 
affairs, But the virtue of this film is much less in its tale, or even in its political atmosphere 
(that of France in the spring of 1945), than in the evocation of Paris itself, an aspect of 
Paris unfamiliar to the tourist, that rather depressing stretch between the outer boulevards 
and the suburbs. It is here that the whole action occurs. M. Vilar seems to ine to 
lift up every scene in which he appears—shabby, unshaven, cloquent, with burning eyes— 
and to save the film's curious tendency to sag into the sententiously banat. But the 
opening and closing bird's-eye shots of the city of Paris itself—donc at length and lovingly 
give me, } must confess, more active pleasure than anything in the narrative. They catch 
apparently untrappable in words, the curious clutch at the heart we 
me enchmen get every time we approach the city by day, from whatever direction, 
at whatever time of day, and set eyes on (he tall houses, with their shuttered windows and 
their walls of a strange dusty vellow. It is a quality which clued the pen even of that 
inveterate Paris-lover. Arnold Bennett, himself. On ore of bis frst visits, away back in 
October 1897, he srt down his failure in his earliest Journals : “ Walking from the 
Trocadéro to the Bois de Boulogne, and so to the Arc de Triomphe and dows the Champs 
<, 1 scarch for the formula which should cxpress Paris—in vain,” ALAN Dent. 
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are unforgettable. 
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WITH ONK WANG SINISTERLY OUTSTRETCHED AND 

ARDS "THE VILLAGERS FIND THR BODY OF THE MURDERED HORHK- 
DRALER—A ECENE FROM 

Mr, Alan Dent describes Christian Jaque’s “ Sortiltges‘* (Curzon) as "too lngging and 

protracted a film to be called a masterpiece,” but one in which certain incidents and scenes 

It ia a story of love, murder and jealousy set among the 

and snow-bound villages of the Massif Central, an isolated part of 





“AN ASPECT OF PARIS UNFAMILIAR TO THE TOURIST, 
AND THE 
“Laks PORTES NE LA NUIT.” 
‘The new Marcel Carné film, “ Les Portes de ja Nuit,” is described by Mr. Alan Dent in hia 
article on this page as “a considerable work of art which has nothing but platitudes to 
But he has nothing but praise for the shots of the city of Paris itself, which gave 
him ‘‘more active pleasure than anything in the narrative.” 
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EXPLAINING AMERICA TO THE WORLD. 


OHN GUNTHER’S new book, “ Inside U.S.A." (Hamish Hamilton ; 213.), is a national 
non-fiction best-seller in America, That is mot surprising, for it is just the kind of 
book to appeal tu Americans. It is big: 979 pages. It ts documentary : Sinclair lewis 
has called it “ the richest treasure-house of facts about America that has ever been pub- 
lished.” It is full of personalities and local politics. And it is a pwan of their wondrous 
and fantastic land. That it will not have quite the same appeal to English readers goes 
without saying. Yet it is a significant production for us, especially at this particular 
moment in the relationships of the two countries. [t may seem strange that Mr, Gunther 
-should have produced “ Inside” books to reveal Europe, Asia and Latin-America before 
turning his attention to his own country, He is, 
however, an experienced journalist, and as such. 
undoubtedly knows where, and when, public interest 
is centred. As he says: “Here, in the first gaunt 
years of the Atomic Age, lies 2 country, a continental 
mass, more favoured by man and nature than any 
other in history, now for the first time attempting 
with somewhat faltering steps to justify its new station 
as;a mature world power." Can America ‘* pull it 
of? What are its forces, problems, influences ? 
Who runs it, and how well? What are its people 
doing, what are they thirking, where are they head- 
ing, how fast, and to what end? These are the 
questions Guuther set out to answer wheu he 
determined to show “ this most fabulous and jeast 
known of countries . ... to itself." To secure the 
answers he visited every onc of the forty-eight States, 
interviewing cach on its own doorstep, 40 to speak, 
He wanted to know what makes ¢ach community 
distinctive, who runs each town, city and State, what, 
basically, makes the U.S.A. behave as it does. To 
the English reader some of his findings will savour of 
buffoonery, especially in the political arena. It is 
difficult to imagine an Engtish M.P., even in these 
days of housing shortage, arriving at Westminster 
for the first time, squatting at the entrance to the 
House with a banjo and crooning: 


Uh, give we a bome 

Near the Capitol dome 

With a yard where the children can play-~ 
Just one roam or two, 

Any old thing will do, 

We can’t find a pla-a-ace to stay. 


Yet this is what Senator Glen Taylor from Idaho did, 
with newsrecl men in attendance. And Gunther 
records it, ag he records hundreds of other happenings, 
political, secial, economic, industrial, religious and 
artistic, because, taken together, they show America 
to Americans and, incidentally, to the rest of the 
curious world, Whether it be the negro problem 
or the Tennessee Valley Authority, Henry Kaiser 
or President Truman, Gunther writes of them with. 
out fear or prejudice. The result is a staggering 
compilation of absorbing interest. . 

While Mr, Gunther implies what Americans are 
thinking, ‘' American Thought, 1947,'' edited by 
Philip Wylie (Nicholas Kaye ; 218.), seeks. to provide 
“(a small encyclopaedia of the anuual crop of thinking 
in America.” Aeronautics, anthropology, art, 
biology, literature, law, music, philosophy, 
psychology and sociology are but a few of the 
subjects that have been winnowed for authoritative 
and representative expression. 

George Antheil is a product of America. Having 
read his autobiography, “Bad Boy of Music’' 
(Hurst and Blackett; 125. 6d.), following the study 
of John Gunther and a most profound esgay in 
“ American Thought,” by Hugo Leichtentritt, on 
authentic ideas as the basis of musical styles, it is 
not difficult to accept cither the title or the announce- 
merit that he is one of the most original of American 
composers. His originality in music—one of his 
works is scored for machines and an acroplane 
propeller——was partly responsible for sending him to 
Europe; and there he became intimate with such 
men as Ezra Pound and James Joyce, W. B. Yeats 
and Gerhardt Hauptmann, Ermest Hemingway and 
Igor Stravinsky, T. S. Eliot and Ford Madox 
Ford, Wyndham Lewis and Arthur Schnitzler, 
Franz Werfel and Emil Ludwig. Of most he 
has at ‘east one good tale to tell, 

A new book about Fanny Kenible’ must take 
an entirely new line, deal with matter hitherto 
unrecorded—or prove redundant. “ Affectionstely 
Yours, Fanny,’ by Henry Gibbs (Jarrolds; 18s.), 
claims to bring out inuch of what is vital to under- 
standing this actress who disliked the stage, much 
that has been “so curiously overlooked.” Mr. Gibbs 
certainly lays emphasis on what he himself cally 
“the minutia of her daily life " ; on the other hand, 
he ceases to take an interest in her after she retires 
from the theatre, despite the fact that she lived 
another forty-three years, and during that period 
corresponded with such interesting characters 
as FitzGerald, Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson and Dickens Fanny was not a great actress, 
but she was a fine Jetter-writer, and it is here that Mr. Gibbs proves..most satisfying, 

Much more than a biography of one of the most notorious men of all time is Charies 
Yriarte’s ‘Cesare Borgia "' (Aldor; 12s. 6d.), for this talentect French writer shows us. 
Cesare's father, the mighty and unscrupulous Pope Alexander V'L., his sister, Lucrctia, and the 
full historic background against which they flamed and flaunted. M. Yriarte frankly warns 
us that to ascertain the truth about the Borgias js difficule, Existing documents reveal a 
flood of conteniporary contradictions, while, physically, nothing connected with the Rorgias 
remains intact. ‘“ Their tombstones lie shattered, the proud epltaphs are lost, the monurnents 
dispersed, and the images disfigured." Despite this he has succeeded in giving a vivid picture 
of the outstanding personalities of the period, of the corrupt court of the Pope, of the personal 
and political intrigues which were carried on in Italy, France and Spain. Cesare stands out la 
all his horrible greatness; illegitimate of birth, an archbisbop at sixteen, acardinol at seventeen, 
fratricide, murderer, voluptuary, king-maker and warrior. Says M. Yriarte, ‘‘the brutal career 
of this man, which ends obscurely in a lost corner of Spain, urges the historian on to know 
the last of this strange drama,” and his enthusiasm and devotion to detail is seen in the atate- 
ment that he has even scraped with his hands in the soil of that street in Viana where rumour 
had it that the last remains of Cesare Borgia bad been thrown. W. OR. Carvert. 
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FIRST PICTURE 
of the entirely new 
*A40’ DEVON 


The announcement by Austin of the 
entirely new ‘A40* Devon and Dorset 
saloons, successors to the famous Ten 
and Eight, makes headline news. All 
the more so when they embody an 
overhead - valve 1,200 c.c. engine, 
independent front suspension, box - 
seclion cross-braced frame, all doors 
rear opening for safety, as well as 
the traditional Austin dependability. 


AUS TIN-you 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD 


Here is the new ' A40" (40 bp. 1,200 ce) 
showing she clean and impressive lines of the 
4-dovr Devon saloon. The Dorset has a 
2 - doar body ; both have ample luggage space. 





The instrument panel and colour-styled 
upholstery and equipment give a distinctive 
appearance. Built-in radio, heating and 
demisting are available. 
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THE COOPER 


Ocr. 4, 1947 


“Any work for the Cooper?" — was frequently 
heard among the Cries of London in the [8th 
Century. Although these wandering craftsmen 
are no longer seen on the London Streets, at 
Whitbreads Brewery the Coopers still apply, to 
the making of casks, the same experience and 
skill born of tradition as did their predecessors 


two centuries ago. 
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MR. PEER: 
Here's Grandpa tripping down the street 








MR. FREAN: 
He must have changed to Vita-Weat! 
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She touches the small white knob and the music wells out — big 
music, round and full and perfectly controlled ... . hers is indeed 
a radio of this new age... . tiny, a miracle of compact precision . . . 
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‘THE WRECKED POLICE HEADQUARTERS IN KINGSWAY, HAIF. THI SMENE SHOWING THE EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DAMAGE TO THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE BUILDING, 
CAUSED BY THE EXPLOSION OW SEPTEMBER 29 OF A TAR-BARREL BOMB WHICH KILLED TEN AND INJURED FIFTY-ONE PROPLE. 


oe sn amano — . senasoaanerahin rennin ANON 


N atrocious attack on the 
police H.Q. in Kingsway. 
Haifa, took place on Sept. 29, 
the first day of the Jewish 
religious Feast of Tabernacles, 
asa reprisal for treatment of 
the President Warfield immi- 
grants. Two tar barrels welded 
together were filled with ox- 
plosive, fitted with motor tyres 
and mounted on a lorry. This 
vehicle was provided with two 
steel ramps, their lower edges 
higher than the top of the 
barbed-wire security fence. 1% 
halted outside the fence and 
the barra! rolled down the ramps 
over the first obstacle, bounced 
over a second fence into the 
enclosura and exploded. it 
caused a deep crater, wrecked 
the ground floor of the building, 
and damaged all seven floors, 
even blowing railings off the 
roof. The dead include British 
and Arsb police and a civiilan, F 
and the Injured, British police — qeammnsaieii taverns 
and Jewish and Arab civilisns. 
1SSUED BY THE IROUN TERRORISTS: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TAR-BARRE! [rgun issued a photograph of NOW THE TAR-BARREL BOMB WAS LAUNCHKD : THE TWIN STEFI. KAMPS DOWN 
BOMB, FITTED WITH MOTOR TYRES AND MOUNTED ON A LORRY. the apparatus. WHICH IT ROLLED FROM THE LORRY, OVER THE BARBED-“\!md FENCE. 
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HERE is a world of difference between an active 
citizen and a passive citizen. In all our large 

talk about democracy, equality and the common 
man, we have tended to furget the fact. But the 
truth is that unless a sufficient number of us remember 
it and act on that remembrance, democracy has little 
chance of surviving, and both equality and con- 
sideration for the common man are doomed. A 
nation of passive citizens is a nation in which public 
opinion is impotent, and power 
and pressure-groups all-powerful 
Germany in the years between 
the wars was such a nation, and 
the Nazis rose to power and 
retained it by virtue of that fatal 
passivity. There aro signs-——at 
present no more than signs—-that 
we are in danger of becoming such 
a nation ourselves, much of our 
present legislation and more of 
our present bureaucratic practice 
are inclining us in that direction. 
if we continue in it, we may 
call ourselves a democracy for 
a few years or decades longer, 
but we shall become a Casarian, 
a servile, or a totalitarian State < 
it matters little which. The 
closed shop will then be followed 
by the closed mind, and the 
closed mind by the closed prison 
doors. Sic éransit gloria mundi. 
What is an active citizen ? 

A man, I should reply, who 
consciously endeavours to benefit 
not only himself, but his fellow 
citizens, in what he does. A 
good craftsman, for instance, 
is always a good citizen: a 
man who in the doing of his 
work is actively concerned to 
ensure that the product of his 
labour is as service-worthy as 
he knows how to make it. So 
is a good husbandman, The 
farmer or land- worker who 
never leaves his field or byre 
till the demand of his soit 
and beasts has been met is 
a citizen whose service to his 
fellow-men is determined not 
by what he receives from them 
in pay or profits, but by what 
he is capable of contributing 
to their welfare. A man, on 
the other hand, who shirks or 
skimps his work——who thinks 
in terms of getting more in 
reward for his grudging services 
than those services are really 
worth to his fellow-men — is, 
so far as concerns his day's 
and life's work, a bad and 
passive citizen: a ‘drone ™ 
a “spiv’’ in the bone, though 
he may have been a loyal member 
of his Trade Union all his life. 
By every hour of shoddy and dis- 
honest work which he exchanges 
in unthinking trickery for the 
food, housing, clothing and amuse- 
ments which other and better 
citizens make for him, he is digging, without realising 
it,'the grave of his own liberties and those of his children. 
Asa result of bad homes, bad education and bad leader- 
ship both past and present—there are a great many 
Englishmen unconsciously digging such graves to-day. 
The same truth applies to public work. A man 
enjoys the bencfits 9f the institutions of his country. 
He gets~ if it is a good country-—the advantage of 
just laws, of ordcr and peaceful living, of social ser- 
vices. What right has he merely to receive these 
blessings without contributing anything in his turn 
to their creation and maintenance ? Good laws and 
salutary political institutions are not made by wishing 
they existed, or merely by casting a vote in an 
occasional election organised—or rigged—by others. 
They are brought into existence by effort, thought, 


Economic Affairs. 


He wea firat educated at council schools and 
had a brilliant academic career. and at the bp Se twenty-two was a Fellow of Univernty Coll 
served first as a member of the War Cabinet tariat, 

Labour was, in 1943, appointed director of economics and statistics at the 
Labour Member for Ormskirk in 1945, and became Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works. Six months ago 
he became Secretary for Overseas Trade, and soon afterwards led the mission which went to Moscow to try and negotiate 


an Anglo-Soviet trade agreement. He waa recently appointed chairman of the committes set up to be the guiding body 
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study, toil, sacrifice, and by the exercise of the highest 
and most consistent human virtues. They are paid 
for in men's lives: by sweat, blood, toil and tears. 
The evolution of good government and social and 
political liberty in this country has been as arduous 
and bloody a process as the storming of Hitler's 
Western Wall, and a fax longer one. The price of 
their continuance, as has been said, is constant 
vigilance. The corruption inherent in human nature, 





THE VOUNGEST CABINET MINISTER: MR. JAMES HAROLD WILSON, 0.B.E., M.P., 
THIRTY-ONE HAS BEKN APPOINTED PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 
or ‘The ministerial changes announced on Seen 2% include the appointment of Mr Jeane Harold Wilson, formerly Secretary 
fi 


for Overseas Trade, as President of the 
Mr. Wilson, who at the age of thirty-one is the 


joard of Trade in succession to Sir Staffor 
ingest Cabinet 
later won @ grammar 


for the new export drive. 


the folly, weakness and evil of men and women in 
all ages and countries is for ever imperceptibly 
threatening and sapping the achievements of the 
past. Social man must go forward or he inevitably 
goes back. : 

A good citizen, therefore, should, if his work 
allows, take an active part in public and civic life. 
Xt does not matter in the least whether such work 
is conceived on the broadest national or the narrowest 
local scale ; so long as the service is conscientious and 
selfless, it is equally valuable either way. By doing 
such a work in his spare time a man not only contri- 
butes his own powers of thought, action, judgment, 
goodwill, patience, tolerance and general helpfulness 
to the evolving institutions of his country ; he enlarges 
his own understanding of the political, social and 


WHO AT THE AGE OF 


. who now becomes Minister for 
inister, was born at Huddersfield. 
ool scholarship to Josus College, Oxford. 


and after holding appointmenta at the 
inistry of Fuel and Power. 


economic problems of the community. By his work 
on the district council, in the boys’ club, in the parish 
guild, on the St. John Ambulance Brigade detach- 
ment, in the Lodge of his Union, or in the local com- 
munity centre, he renders himself better able, not 
only to voice opinions on civic matters, but to form 
them. in the give and take of public life even, if it 
only be on the committee of the local bowls or slate 
club, he learns the nature and difficulties of human 
society and governance and 
becomes in the true sense of 
the word an active democrat, 
For a democrat, remember, is 
not merely a man who believes in 
democracy—anyone can do that 
—but one who understands how 
to make it work. The greatness 
of England and her historical 
contribution to human woll- 
being has largely lain in the 
fact that so many of her sons, 
in all periods of her develop- 
ment, have in the course of 
their lives acquired this ability 
for making democracy work 
Until very recently the pro- 
portion of citizens taking ac 
active part in public life ha: 
probably been higher ir 
England—-and Scotland anc 
Wales---than in any country in 
the world. To-day, | suspect 
that it may be higher in the 
United States and in the sister 
nations of the British Empire. 
In the United Kingdom, more 
and more, we are coming to rely 
on permanent officials and pro- 
fessional! politicians to doour civic 
work for us. We are tending to 
become a nation of passive instead 
of a nation of active citizens. 

Yct this gloomy observation, 
even if it is true, needs a good 
deal of qualifying. It is nat so 
much the temper of the British 
people to-day that renders them 
passive in civic duty as the rigid 
and delegatory bureaucratic 
institutions which in their over- 
crowded stato they have allowed 
to be imposed on their ancient 
democracy. Give an Englishman 
a chance and he is stilt as ready 
as his forbears to shoulder the 
burden of his own self- 
government. Onc saw this during 
the war in the magnificent work 
of the A.R.P. Services, whose 
contribution to true civic 
education was probably as great 
as their contribution to victory. 
Sometimes, during the war 
years, it fell to my lot to lecture 
to Air-raid Centres on civic 


. There he subjects, and on each occasion 
. Durh 
faite oy abe eTbe 1 was deeply struck by the 


strong sense of responsibility, 
tolerance and good sense shown 
by air-raid wardens and others 
in discussing the political and 
economic problems of the day. 
It was a very different atmosphere from that which one 
used to encounter at pre-war election meetings, when 
emotional slogans and unreasoning intolerance and irre- 
sponsibility too often vitiated the sober political sense 
of our self-governing race. A more recent example 
of the deep-rooted British civic sense has been the 
splendid initiative and communal! effort of the Scottish 
capital. The Lord Provost and citizens of Edinburgh 
have done a magnificent job in rekindling communal 
pride in their country’s achievement. They have 
created a new institution, The Edinburgh Festival, 
carried through to a glorioua conclusion in the face 
of difficulties and frustration, bas been the brightest 
light lit in the dark world of 1947, It has been a 
triumph of active citizenship—an example and an 
inspiration to every one of us to do his duty. 


He was selected 
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THE ECONOMIC DICTATOR OF THE COUNTRY: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS WHO, AS MINISTER FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 
THE LONG-TERM PLANNER FOR—EVENTUAL-—-PROSPERITY IN BRITAIN. 
planning, of which the Prime Minister is to be chairman. Sir Stafford Cripps has been 


Sir Stafford Cripps Is popularly regarded as the Apostle of Austerity. On September 29 
a statement from 10, Downing Streat announced that he had been appointed Minister for 
Economic Affairs, 2 post which gives him almost unrestricted powers over every aspect 
of the national life, As Minister without Portfolio he will give his undivided attention to 
the country’s serious economic problems both at home and abroad and will co-ordinate 
the policy and the activities of the production and economic departments of the Govern- 

He will be a principal member of the new Ministerial Committee on economic 


LONDON NEWS 


BECOMES 


Prasident of the Board of Trade since 1°45. in the Coalition Government he was Minister 
of Aircraft Production, Lord Privy Seal and Leader nf the House of Commur.. and from 
1940-42 British Ambassador to the US.S.R. His recent Export Plan was the mort com: 
prehensive tement on the crisis which has yet come from the Government. He ts suc- 
at the Board of Trade by Mr, James Harold Wilson, formerly Secretary for Overseas 
Trade, whose photograph is published on our Note-Book page. 


ment. 
Portrait study by Karsk of Ottawa. 
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RADIO 
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THE METROPOLITAN 4 ERR 
LICK STAND AT RADIOLYMPIA, SHOWING THE PLOTIING | 


" HOW 


Vier aman nN NRTA 


J SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SAVL 
iP A WALL MODEL RECEIVING 
\ (LONG AND MEDIUM WAVE-I 


PACE IN SMALI. FLATS 
WY KOLSTER-BRANDES {| STAND 
GTM, FOUR-WALVE SUPERNET), \ 7 


SE 


AT RADIOLYMPIA: 
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sam aia ARUN 
THE WORLD OF RADIO: LISTENING TO A TINY PORTABLF, 
i CONTROL A GIANT 43-VALVE ULM.V. AUTORADIOGRAM. 


Is 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 
AY REMO 


WHILL TUNING 
Der stants Uacasrernedntnnetion 


The first post-war British National Radio Exhibition, better known as ‘‘ Radiolympia,”” 
opened in the Grand and National Halls at Olympia on October I and was to close to-day 
(October 11), This exhibition, which was one of the most popular and colourful of pre-war 
exhibitions, retains itz popular attractions, but Kas enlarged its scope to include all branches 
ef the Industry, The experiences of the war have stimulated radio research, and many of 
the exhibits show the newest discoveries in their peacetime applications. [In addition to 


A MAGNIFICENT SPECIAL MODEL EXHIBITED ON THE H.M.V. 


VISION RECEIVER WITH AN OUTSIZE VIEWING 


Ocr, 11, 1947 


THE WIRELESS WORLD’S SHOP-WINDOW IN THE FIRST POST-WAR RADIOLYMPIA. 


ST ee tT 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY AT THE PRE-VIEW OF 
RADIOLYMPIA. SHE IS SEEN HERE EXAMINING A TRLE- | 
4 VISION EXHIBIT AT THE HI8 MASTER'S VOICE STAND. } 


Aksesctamnsvadinaun nA GNM MAAR RRA tA 


mame AMMAN RR ena ARR AN 


CLAIMED AS THK SMALLEST RECEIVING 
AND % A FOUR-VALVE BATTERY PORTABLE BY MARCONIPHONE, t 
SCREEN, Nastia LARGER THAN THB AVERAGE FOLDING CAMERA. 


wlan auuamnnnsinteninseiai cnt MORTAR A 


SET EXHIBITED: \ 
A COMDINED RADIO 


omni 


RE RMN <i ARAM RSNA REREAD 


FXTREMES OF THE ALBA RANGE AT RADIOLYMPIA! A COMBINED TELEVISION 
SET AND RADIOCRAM CONTRASTED WITH A TINY PLASTIC " PERSONAL”? SET. 


the Industry’s own exhibits, Government Departments, among which may be mentioned 
the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Civil Aviation, and the Post Office, and also Scotland 

‘ard, all show some of the applications of radlo to the direct service of the State. Two very 
Popular features are the B.B.C. Studto, from which Sound and Television programmes were 
broadcast during the course of the exhibition, and Television Avenue, in which the public 
could see the latest viewing sets in action, exhibited by their manufacturers. 
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BUSINESS EFFICIENCY DISPLAYED: 
MECHANICAL WONDERS EXHIBITED AT OLYMPIA 


AUTO-TYPIST: A MACH WHICH TYPES LETTERS FROM KECORD 


ROLLS 
AT A SPEED OF FROM 80 TO 160 LETTERS A DAY. 


A DEVICE WHICH AUTOMATICALLY ANALYSES AND SORTS 


CHEQUES AND GIVES 
A COMPLETE CASH TOTAL; THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


PROOF MACHINE AT OLYMPIA, 


ONE OF THE MANY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHICH PROMOTE BUSINESS EFFICIENCY : 


A LABOUR-SAVING DEVICE WHICH [T [8 CLAIMED CANNOT MAKE A MISTAKE: 
THE ‘RAPID LETTER-OFRNING MACHINE BEING DEMONSTRATED AT OLYMPIA. 


AND SORTING BY MACHINERY AT THE EXHIDITION, 


COIN-COUNTING 


Paraliel with the Radiolympia Exhibition (iHustrated on the facing page), the first 
Business Efficisncy Exhibition to be staged since 1938 has been held in the Empire 

Hall at Olympia from October 1 to 11. It is a matter of interest that It has electrically-operated mechanical 'edgers and coin-counting and sorting machi The 
followed so closely on the Prime Minister's appeal of a few weeks ago for the efficiency of these tabour-saving machines was almost terriiying to the ordinary man 
country to effect “still greater efficiency in management and production.” The viewing the exhibition whe, however, could console himself with the thought that 
apparatus on view represented more than half-a-million pounds in vatue and included a “power cut” would make many of them less useful than hi° 


a number of fascinating mechanical devices, such as automatic book-sccping machines 
continucus atationery. envelope-or: sers and folders, high-speed addressing © >hineés, 
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“ARTISTS ON ART”: An Anthology Compiled and Edited by ROBERT GOLDWATER and MARCO TREVES.* 


a Baer is a book to which I can think of no parallel. 

it is an anthology of remarks made by artists 
about art, drawn from treaties, memoirs, letters and 
reports of conversations, All sorts of fish come to 
the authors’ net. They open with Cennini, who 
flourished in 1372, proceed to Ghiberti, Piero della 
Francesca, Leonardo and other men of thoir time ; 
bring us ther to Michelangelo, Raphael, Dérer and 
their contemporaries ; then go on to the great men of 
the sixteenth century ; then to Guido Reni, Bernini, 
Rubens and Poussin ; and then, as more voluble and 
epistolary ages are reached, conduct us from Watteau 
and Hogarth to the French Realists and Impressionists, 
to the Pre-Raphaclites, and so on te Chagall, Picasso, 
Epstein and some living Mexicans. 

It is a full, varied and fascinating collection. The 
editors need not have worried about the gaps, but they 
do, ‘‘ Like all source material, this particular sort of 
document has been preserved with little care and less 
uniformity of distribution, Gainsborough’s letters, 
for example, were in large part destroyed because a 
later time judged his language, which was the usual 
language of the eighteenth century, to be beyond the 
limits of good taste, and we have no record of how 
much esthetic discussion was destroyed with them. 
Corot’s biographer, excellent and detailed as his work 
was, saw fit to reproduce only a few extracts from the 
painter's Carnets; perhaps these selections included 
all that was of interest, perhaps, however, what seemed 
banal and obvious to Moreau-Nélaton, who knew 
Corot, would seem important to us to-day. These are 
typical instances we happen to know of, but there are 
scores of which we have no evidence. If a Rembrandt 
or a Greco had written a theoretical treatise, it would 
perhaps be men- 
tioned some- 
where; but did 
they discuss art 
in letters which 
have been lost ? 
Such are the his- 
torical accidents 
of our task, and 
they have resulted 
in large gaps and . 
important omis- 
sions which there 
is no way of filling, 
(The most obvious 
is the total 
absence of any 
writing from the 
Dutch school of 
the seventeenth 
century.)" 

I don't think 
that last “ total 
absence ‘’ is sur- 
prising. Rem- 
brandt, perhaps, 





JOM COMATARLE | 


DRAWING. 
might have Benides the letters be wrote to the Rev. ). Fisher 
theorised (main- R. Leslie, Constable's viewa on art appear 


taining, as wo 

all, painters or not, tend to do, that his method 
of doing things was the only right one, and his 
attitude to life the only sensible one), and Vermeer, 
with his special elegance, might have thought of 
things to say. But most of their contemporaries were 
solid Dutchmen doing, superbly well, the sort of 
solid work that their solid patrons wanted: a Dutch 
painter may be as consummate a craftsman as an 
Itahan painter, but he is not an Italian. ‘‘ Caravaggio's 
realism,” say the editors of an Italian, “ probably 
scorned didactic theory as it was reproached for its 
lack of disegno’’ the same might be said of the 
Dutch, 

"Our concern,”” continues the introduction, “is 
not with the artist as a writer, but with the painter 
and the sculptor as he deals with his own profession, 
discussing the problems and the aspirations he knows 
because he is a creative member of it : ‘I am anxious 
that the world should be inctined to look to painters 
for information about painting,’ said Constable. It is 
in this spirit, and with this alone as a guide, that the 
material here has been assembled." An attempt is 
then made to find trends and make classifications. 
It couldn't succeed much. Painters tend to be 
influenced by the tendencies of their ages just as 





"Artists on Art: From the XIVth to the XXth Century. 
Compiled and Edited by Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves. 
160 Uuatrations, (Kegan Paul; 211.) 


A SSU8-pORTRAIT, FROM A 


sie & the six lectures he delivered at various times. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


other people are ; 
against their ages ; 


individual painters may react 
generalisations are difficult. It 





ANTOINE WATTRAU > PROM A SELF-PORTRAIT IN CHALK. 


Watteau was a friend of the wealthy M. de Jullienne. and in a letter 
to him recorded his admiration for Rubens. 


THOMAS CAINSBOROUONM: A BZLP-PoRTRATT, PROM 
A DRAWING, 
Some of Gainsborough’s letters survive, but many were 
destroyed, because a later and primmer age judged | hie 
language to be beyond the ita of good tast 





BENVERUTO CRLEINI: FROM AN ETCHING wr 15 RAT, 
iratom on oi, publed at heen Cellini aleo wrate two 
treations on ert, published at the "3 Thin te in 1966. Phyto 


Uustrations roretin fom tf bet Ania on on Ast”: by Courtesy 





correspondence 
also wrote a Latin easay on the use of the antique. 


would be as rash to say that every great painter could 
have excelled at any other art (as has sometimes been 
maintained) as to say the opposite ; Roesetti couldn't 
tell one tune from another, but I have known an 
eminent painter who could have been an equally 
eminent pianist. Some painters, like Constable, Gains- 
borough and Michelangelo, have beep admirable 
writers ; some have felt ill at ease with & pen. This 
book is an anthology ; not a basis for theories. 

It can be opened anywhere ; some facct of eternal 
truth will be shown, though sometimes in a distorted 
way. The company is very diverse, but to me these 
artists all seem contemporary, except some of our 
contemporaries. Let Cennini say: “ You who love 
this accomplishment because of a refined disposition, 
which is the chief reason for your engaging in our art, 
begin by adorning yourselves with these vestments : 
love, fear of God, obedience and perseverance,” or 
‘Ultramarine is a noble, beautiful colour, perfect 
beyond any other ; one could not say anything about 
it, or do anything with it, that its quality would not 
still surpass,” and he is saying things which a modern 
man might say. Marc Chagall’s announcement : 
‘In painting, the images of a woman or of a cow 
have different vaines of plasticity—but not different 
poetic values. As far as literature goes, I feel myself 
more ‘abstract ‘ than Mondrian or Kandinsky in my 
use of pictorial elements. ‘ Abstract’ not in the sense 
that my painting does not recall reality. Such abstract 
painting, in my opinion, is more ornamental and 
decorative, and always more restricted in range. 
What I mean by ' abstract ' is something which comes 
to life spontaneously through a gamut of contrasts, 
plastic at the same time as psychic, and pervades 
both the picture 
and the eye of 
the spectator with 
conceptions of 
new and = un- 
familiarclements”” 
would, I feel sure, 
have bewildered 
Cennini as‘ much 
as it bores me, 
The same applies 
to the late Paul 
Kiee's remarks: 
“| want to be as 
though new-born, 
knowing nothing, 
absolutely 
nothing, about 
Europe” and: 
‘Formerly it 
frequently hap- 
pened to me that 
when questioned 


regarding a pic- 

4 ture 1 simply 

PETER PAUL beet coraee & SELF-PORTRAIT did not know 
“Almost the entire bulk of Rubens’ tremendous what it repre- 


deals with business matters.” He sented. f had not 
seen the subject, 
so to say. Now I have also included the content so 
that I know most of the time what is represented. 
But this only supports my experience that what 
matters in the ultimate end is the abstract meaning 
or harmonisation." 

It is with relief that one turns from this stuff 
{which, like Klee’s pictures, might have come out of 
an asylum) to any of the carlier entries, whether 
spiritual, technical or humanly commonsenaical. 
Hogarth was no Leonardo, but at least he was a man 
and knew what he was doing. It is refreshing to hear 
him saying so. He began with small conversation- 
Pieces, but found that he coulda’t keep a family on 
them “ as I could not bring myself to act like some of 
my brethren, and make it a sort of manufactory, to be 
carried on by the help of background and drapery 
painters,” so “I therefore turned my thoughts to 
a still more moral mode, viz., painting and engraving 
Modern moral subjects, a field not broken up in any 
country and any age.... I therefore wished to 
compose pictures on canvas aimilar to representations 
on the stage : and farther hope, that they will be tried 
by the same test, and criticised by the same criterion.” 

Nothing could be more “ representational’ than 
that, and there ie no doubt that he never forgot to 
include # “ content” in his pictures. But his mode is 
likely to wear better than Klec’s or even Chagall's: 
nothing grows stale more quickly than mere fashion. 
Where are the Dadaists of yester-year ? 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT: TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


CLAIMED AS A WORLD RECORD: A 998-18. B1.UE POINTER SHARK, WITK ITS CAPTOR, 
MR.“ LEFTY" G. J. SCHMIDT (LEFT) AT DURBAN SOUTH PIER, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Measuring 11 ft. 9 in. in and 6 ft. 9 in. in girth below the fina, thla monater shark was landed off 
the South Pler, Durban, frica, by the well-known angler, Mr. Lefty’ GC. J. Schmidt. It is a South 

African récord for a blue pointer shark, and apptication has been made to the International Ses 


Amociation of America far ita recognition as a world record. Surprisingly, the qreat shark was landed alter 
It took fourteen men to hau! it ‘on to the pier and to the scales. 


f ‘+ ” 
SALVAGE BY SUCTION: CANNED FISH BEING SUCKED 
FROM A WRECKED VESSEL ON THR SEA-BED NEAR SEATTLE. 
In August a fishing vessel with a valuable cargo of canned fish sank 
after collision near Seattle. A salvage company has tackled the problem 
by sinking Targe hoses right into the hull amd sucking up the cargo into 
a waiting barge. The process is described as not new but a considerable 
extension of & known technique. 


AFTER THE COMPLETION OF A NOVEL VOYAGE OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERY : NORWEGIAN 
SCIENTISTS WITH THEIR BALSA RAPT AON-F/K1, AFTER THEIR RETURN TO BAN FRANCISCO, 


In our issue of March 10 we recorded the start of « curious voyage of d 

Mr. Thor Hayerdah! (axtreme lett of ), decided to test a theory of 

starting in Peru, would arr! St Mid and current, at the Polynesian i. He 

101 days, travelling 4300 milena, before reaching a coral reef near Rarota leland, in the 
‘The party is here shown, with raft, on their recent arrival at San Francisco. 


EVOKING THE MONSTERS OF FRENISTORY: A NILE 
AFRICA, PHOTOGRAPHED RECENTLY AT REGENTS PARK, IT IS POPULAKLY RELIEVED fo 


\ “WET PICK” FOR MINERS ; 
WUYDRAULIC DRILI. TO LESSE 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


This new device, which sprays water 
at the point of impact while the drill 
Is actually being used, will, it is hoped, 
ba a boon to miners by lessening the 
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MONITOR, A SEMI-AQUATIC LITAKD OF 


GIVE WARNING OF THE APPROACH OF CROCODILES. 


SIMILAR TO THE TRANAMITTER USD BV FIFLD MARSITAL 
THK DANGERS OF SILICOSIS. MONTGOMERY 2 A NO. 10 SET SHOWN AT RADIOLWMPIA, 


This” No. 10” wireless set, recently shown to the public at Radiolympia 
on the Ministry cf Supply stand, is similar to that used at Montgomery's 
H.O. in the Normandy campaign. With tha equipment eight trlophone 
messages can be patsed simultaneously over tho one wireless path. On 


dust at the working face. the same stand the celebrated V. T. Fuze was also exhibited. 


BELIEVED TO BE A VAST DOLLAR-EARNER: THE NEW AUSTIN A.40, DEVON SALOON, KLCENTLY 
BHUWN IN CANADA AND THE U.S., AND NOW KELEASEU IN THIS COUNTRY, 


Mr, L. P. Lord, the chalrman and managing director of thy Austin Motor Company, on his recent return from 
America announced that American orders for Austin cars were now In the naighbourhood of ‘wenty-five to thirty 
million dollars. Foremost in this export drive would be the new A.40, illustrated above, with tur-cylinder over- 
head-valve engine, developing 40 bh.p. at 4300 r.p.m. The Devo. model has four doors, the Dorset two. 
Interior heating, demisting equipment and radio can all be fitted. 
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HOW THE AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT-PANEL AND COCKPIT HAVE DEVELOPED IN THE COURSE ti 


During the Jast thirty-eight years aeroplanes have doveloped from crazy 
box-kite structures to streamlined air-liners capable of carrying freight and 
passengers over thousands of miles of ocean. The complexity of modern 
aircraft is reflected in the oockpit, where we find a bewildering collection of 
dials, levers and switches, to which may now be added an automatic flight 
controller panel such as that used in the C.54, which recently made the 


first transatlantic automatic flight in history and was illustrated in our issue 
of October 4. [n the early days of flight there were very few instruments 


‘to help the pioneer airman, whd depended largely on a compass and 


fore-and-aft levels, just simple ‘affairs resembling ordinary spirit-levels. For 
checking side-slip he often had to rely on a plece of string tied to one of 
the inter-plane struts; and a sighting string, tied between the centre section 





A PIECE OF STRING TO THE 


Agtist, G. H. Davis. 


Brake Con! 

2 Adjustable Rudder 
Pedals Gnelading Brake 
Steering Control). | 

CONTROL PEDESTAL. 

3. Throttle Levers, 

4. Aircrew Levers, 

5 ine Cut-Out Levers, 

6. U: Lever (in- 

ting Device 
heh - prevents under- 


& Auto-Pilot Control Lever. 
9. Flap trol Lever. 

m ‘pierstor Trimmer Con- 
11. Rudder Trimmer Control 
12, Aileron Trimmer Control, 


DASHBOARD, 
Automatic Pilot Flying 
Inatruments. 

PORT BLIND-FLYING PANEL. 


18. Air 5 Indicator. 
16. Sensitive Altimeter 


fAneroid ). 
17. Artificial Horiton, 





2. 
21, Side-Slip and Tum In- 


dicator. 
22. Glide Path Indicator. 
“Y 23. Radio Altimeter. 


STARBOARD BLIND-FLYING 
ARNEL. 


P 
24. Als Thercnometer. 
25, Air Speed Indicator, 
2. Anarold 


Altimeter type). 
‘21. Artificial Horizon. 
28, Directional Indicator, 
29. Rate-of Climb ladicator, 
90. Side-Stip and Turn In- 
dicator. 
31. Vacuum Gauge, 
32, D.R. Compass Indicator, 


LOWER PAKEL, 
33, Radio Altimeter Limit 


te, 
oA Supply Preasure 


x Semen 
» DR. pane tor, 
Clock. 


37. a PORT UPPER PAREL. 58. Pitot Head Heater 
38, Fuel Flowmeter. . Bs De - Icing Switches (2). 
3, Auto - Pilot = Pressure Warning cht. 59. Undercarriage Horn Teat 
Gauge, 4”, Emergency De- Icing Button. 
40. De; Icing — Contenta Swi 60. Cockpit Lighting Contro!. 
Gauge 50. Limitations. y Coceett Lighting Contre. 
41. Variation Corrector. 51. Umiocaroge 61. Feathering Button (Port 
42. Of) Preasure Indicator. Engine). 
2 Gill Position Indicator. 52, DR Compass Control | 62, piled Extinguisher Push 
45, Qil Temperature Gauges. 53. Cabin Notice Switches (3). 63. Flap Position Indicator. 
%, Cylinder = Temperature 4. Landing Lamp Control 64. Emergency Lights 
Indi Switches, Switch. 
47. En semparature oy azicing i ssiteh. 65. Peathering Procedure 
‘iden ‘3 jutton. . 
cary, Sit 57. Door Warning Light. 6. Engine Fire-Drill Plate. 
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MODERN INSTRUMENT - PANEL. 





STARBOARD UPPER PAREL. 74. Featherine Button (Star- 84. Fuel | Port Front, 
67. Unfoathering Procedure board Engine). 85. Booster | Port Rear 
Plate. 75. Master Priming Switch. Be. Pump {Starboard 
68. Starter and Feather Cur- 76. Master Starter, Switch. 87, Switches | Front. Star- 
tent Master Switch. 77, Boost Master Switch. (beers Rear. 
69. Starter and Feather Gur Fo Teal Premmare, Warnieg. 88. Accumulator Switch. 
rent Warni ight. = i 89. Hot and Cold { Fort. 
70. Fort and Starboard Prim Zo rot Pigeameter Tights. 90. Ait Switches, {Si 
Pushes. Tank. board, 
71, Port and, _ Starboard 8. rust (t= rboard 91. Accumulator” Warning 
tarter Front Tank. ight. 
72. Multiple Master ignition 2, Gontente Port Rear 92. Cow! ‘cil Swtchee (2), 
I. Tank. ; jomical Crul ‘am 
73. Fire Extinguisher Puss | 83. Starboard ing Lights (2), 
(Starboard Engine). Rear Tank. 94. GH Dihition Buttons, 


YEARS: THE COCKPIT OF THE ROYAL VIKING CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF EARLIER DAYS. 


struts, determined if the machine was fiying horizontally and was also used 
in climbing and desoending. Later the air-speed indicator and the altimeter, 
or, as it was first called, height indicator, were devised as necessary, but 
not very reliable, alds. The pioneer airman controlled his machine with a 
lever—generally known as” the “ joy-stick ‘which moved ailerons to give 
lateral balance and controlled the elevators; his fest rested on a rudder-bar 


Controls similar to these in their functioning, 
but vastly improved, are in use to-day. In some cases the engine was 
controlled by means of a piece of wire. This was connected to a lever which 
lifted the exhaust valves and so reduced the power output when the machine 


which operated the rudder, 





came in to tand. Later came carburetter control by levers and Sowden 
cables, leading gradually to the array of instruments of to-day. 


AW 


ME problem of maintaining armed forces 
in time of peace has become very 
different from what it used to be, Even 
within the space of the twenticth century, 
which has not yet run half its course, this 
problem has changed, so that, for example, 
the army of a nation which has a system of 
compulsory service requires a greater degree 
of reinforcement in men and equipment than 
was the case before the First World War. 
In other words, the peace establishinent of a nationa) army 
prior to 1914 was better fitted for immediate warfare and 
approximated more closely to the army required to fight 
at Icast the preliminary stages of a war than the usual 
peace establishment of to-day. One reason for this ix to 
be found in the vast increase in costs of the most modern 
equipment. A second is the uncertainty and experimental 
stage in which miktary armament now finds itself. A 
third lies in the growing demand of modern warfare upon 
the whole resources of the nation. This demand is now 
so high that no uation can maintain a reasonable peace 
economy aud at the same time devote to preparations for 
war mnore than a fraction of the resources likely to be needed 
in war. These conditions bring about the paradox that, 
while preparedness for war is in many respects more neces- 
sary than of old, it is less attainable except in a few forms 
which appear vitally essential to national safety 
The recent public discussion of the prospects of further 
econuinics in national «defence in this country afford an 
indication of the nature of this problem. Some of the 
articles appearing in the Press were rather wild in character, 
but they served a useful purpose in calling attention to 
the conflict, which is bound to continue, between the needs 
of Britain for national defence and for national economic 
recovery, It is clear that the Government has found it 





FQUIPMENT OF A MODERN MOBILE FORCE 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE BRITISH FIGHTING FORCES IN PBACE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichals Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the last, of transporting its forces to the theatres of its 
choice and maintaining them there. The Army is fated 
to take third place in peace, and I consider this to be, on 
the whole, a correct decision, even though, in my view, the 
active principle of victory is embodied in the Army even 
more strongly than in the other two Services. It was land 
forces which clinched victory over Germany in the last 
war, and even in modern conditions it may be ‘the saine 
again. Of the three it is the Navy which is likely to be 
the most weakened hy any sharp economy, which may, 
in its case, result in the abolition of something requiring 
a long period to re-create, such as a capital ship on the 
Programme or a dockyard. 

The point of view of the Government, especially as 
seen through the cycs of the Treasury, is easy to under- 
stan, This country is not now in a position to fight a 
major war, and will not be unless it recovers from its 
Present economic and financial distress, In that sense, 
retrenchment in money and man-power may be regarded 
as laying the foundation for future defence. I am bound 
to add that economy should not stop short at the fighting 
forces. They represent a national insurance policy, and 
it is as grave an error for a nation as for an individual to 
let a policy lapse because of temporary embarrassment. 
The individual will do well to bear in mind also the cost 
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These are the primary necessities and 
represent the first calls upon the military 
budget. They cannot be reduced below a 
certain level without the gravest danger, and 
both for passive defence and for counter- 
attack continuous, systematic, and well- 
endowed cientific research is demanded. 
Whatever economies are made, it is to be 
hoped that research will not be prejudiced. 
That would be the most fatal error of all. It 
may be objected that all my arguments have, so far, 
been against economy, and I may be asked where I 
Buggest economies should be effected, supposing them 
to be absolutely necessary. I should say that they can 
best be made by slowing down the production of 
equipment, but at the same time keeping abreast of 
all modern developments in the production of proto- 
types, The important thing is to possess the best, 
even if only in smali quantities, so that in time of 
emergency factories can go quickly into production of 
equipment of a standard suiteble for usc in war and which 
is not likely to be excelled by that of the enemy, In some 
cases we should need a trickle of supply in this equipment 
for the purposes of training and to keep factories working. 
In others, it may be that samples of expensive equipment 
likely to be required in war would suffice in peace. 

What it amounts to in sum is that we are compelled 
to recognise the military characteristics of the age, forc- 
most among which is the impossibility of maintaining in 
peace more. than a skeleton of the military organisation 
needed for war, while at the same time making sure that 
we possess the means to face the greatest dangers likely 
to appear in a sudden war. This involves full preparedness 
in a few vital respects and for the rest very limited pre- 
paredness, always with an eye to rapid expansion in 
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WHOSE COST IS SUCH THAT NO NATION CAN MAINTAIN A REASONABLE PEACE KCONOMY AND AT THE SAME TIME DEVOTE TO PREPARATIONS 


MORE THAN A FRACTION OF THE RESOURCES LIKELY TO BE NEEDED IN WAR‘ AN ARMOURKD DIVISION ON THE MOVE; SHOWING THE MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF VEHICLE 
AND ARMAMENT IN ITS COMPOSITION AND REPRESENTING AN QUTLAY OF APPROXIMATELY £15,000,000, 


In the article on this page, Captain Falls states that the armed forces represent « national insurance army, ani Captain Fails ts that the solution lies in full Qisparedness in a few vital ts, 
policy, and that it fa as grave an error for a nation as for an individual to let a policy lapse because and for the rest very limited “pre ness. Our drawing by our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Cr uy 
of tomporary embarvasament. He says that the prime necessities, representing the first calla upon is reproduced from our issue of June 10, 1944, and shows sn armoured division on the move. In the 
dhe military budget, are some form of defence against alr missiles and the retention of oversea bases later years of the war a format of this type represented a cost of approximately £18,000,000, and 


from which a counter-attack may be launched, and suggests where economies may be effected. The the approximate costs of some : a Battery of Field Al r. £300,000 ; 


cost of modern military equipment ia such that this country cannot afford to maintain a large standing 


necessary, in view of the unfavourable situation of the 
country, to draw in its horny where defence is concerned, 
It has already been announced by the Prime Minister that 
the reduction in the Forces has been more rapid than was 
originally intended ; according to present estinnates they 
will have been reduced to a figure of 1,007,000 by March 
1948, which is less by 80,000 than the previous forecast. 
‘There can be no guarantee that the total will not be further 
cut; but on this point there has been no evidence, and 
since Mr. Attlee’s statement it has been finance rather than 
mau-power that has come intu the foreground, It can be 
accepted that the figure of {600,000,000 for the fighting 
forces mentioned in one of the articles to which I have 
alluded is representative of the present intentions of the 
Government. It is a very high figure, which may not be 
maintained, but it will necessitate further reductions in 
the organisation of defence. On the ether hand, it is to 
be noted that we are still in a pecod of high terminable 
expenditure, and that not all of this is on account of the 
strategic commitments of “the aftermath.” Much of it 
is for charges such as gratuities, and this expenditure will 
dectease considerably, 

t believe that the proportion of the cuts to the three 
Services is a matter which has not been decided, There 
must inevitably be some conflict ut interests in such cases. 
Here I would remark that the three are interdependent. 
None can subsist without the others, and the mation cannot 
defend itselé without all three working in closest co-opera- 
tion, The R.A.F. occupies a special position in time of 
peace, because no other Service can exercise so strong a 
deterrent effect, The first counter-offensive against an 
aggressor would have to be Jaunched in the air, and on 
the power to launch such a counter-offensive the survival 
of the nation may depend. Without the Navy the country 
could not import the means of survival, foremost among 
which is food. Nor could it exercise that privilege which 
the Navy has sectred for it in so many wars, including 


of his clubs, his gambling, and even of his office stafl. The 
nation should not overlook the equivalent of these expenses, 
which are very high in Hritain to-day, This is particularly 
true of that of the office staff, the enormous growth of 
which represents not only a heavy financial charge, but 
also a serious inroad upon the fund of productive labour. 
Tam convinced that we cannot at present afford this burden, 
and that it will hinder, if not prevent, recovery, To cut 
defences and leave the Civil Service and other civil ex- 
penditure untouched would be a grave error. 

One of the outstanding probabilities about a future 
war between great Powers, if such a calamity should occur, 
ja that a predominating part would be played by “ weapons 
of mass destruction,” whether the atomic bomb, guided 
missiles, or other forms of air missiles. Where this smatl 
and crowded country is concerned, the first form of defence 
to be considered is defence against such weapona, including 
the protection of the civil population, which is more directly 
threatened by them than are the armed. forces. It is 
equally evident that there is no hope of obtaining an 
adequate defence from any type of weapon which depends 
upon human skill, Something is needed which excludes 
human error. If it cannot be discovered, then the plight 
of this country in war would be terrible almost beyond the 
bounds of imagination. Great scientists have declared 
confidently that there is no such remedy. My own scien- 
tific knowledge is very limited, but I venture to assert that 
this attitude is unduly pessimistic. Jt does appear possible 
to me that a counter will be found which, if not providing 
a complete screen against these weapons, will at ieast form 
a barrier through which only a fraction are likely to pene- 
trate. The second form of defence must lie in the power 
of retaliation or counter-attack, and for that, as I have so 
often urged in these pages, we require to hold certain 
oversea bases, notably in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East. Cuts which imperilled our maintenance of these 
would be suicidal. 


of its Smponens arms were 
@ Battery of Light Anti-Aircraft Artillery, £100,000; and a Squadron of Tanka, ),000, 


emergency. It is no easy task. Nor are the best military 
minds Jikely to find themselves in agreement on the subject 
of priorities. The principles are, however, clear ; it remains 
for the defence organisation to apply them. Constant 
experiment is demanded on the scientific and mechanical 
side, assiduous and lively thought on the mental, sup- 
ported by the most efficient intelligence service which we 
are capable of maintaining. How these principies are 
being applied to the Army is obvious to anyone who has 
react what is published in the Press, The Regular Army is 
being reduced to a force ready for certain vital needs, and 
the Territorial Army is to be prepared to provide our main 
land forces, That in itself is an experiment. How fart it 
will succeed remains to be seen. It is not the ideal 
land army, but it may be the most promising in the 
circumstances, 

The system which I have sketched makes the highest 
demands upon the Ministry of Defence and the Chiefs of 
Staffs Committee. If they were to make serious errors in 
assessing the trend of military development the country 
would find itself without the means to face the sudden 
dangers and at the same time with the wrong sort of nuclei 
for expansion of those forces which have to be kept in 
this form. The responsibility at the top is heavier than 
at almost any period in history, We rightly accord to 
Haldane the rank of one of the greatest and most inspired 
military organisers of modern times, yet when we review 
the problems he had to face, they appear simple by com- 
Parison with those of to-day. Not even the eye of genius 
can make certain of piercing the mist enveloping the future 
of warfare. To-day only the closest co-operation and the 
most Joyal team-work involving statesman, scientist, 
soldier, sailor, airman—and I may add, paymaster-—has 
any hope of shaping an instrument suited for its purpose. 
If my arguments are sound, it must in any case possoss 
defects. The task ia to give it the greateat posable number of 
virtues, actual and potential, with the fewest possible defects. 
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WHERE NATURE HAS ADDED TO MAN-MADE MISERY: PUNJAB FLOODS. 





WHERE THE HEAVY RAINS OF THE MONSOON HAVE ADDED TO THE MISERIES OF FOUR MILLION REFUGEES AND HAVE CREATED A NEW MAJOR DISASTER IN THE PUNJAB: 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FLOODS NEAR NEW DELHI, CREATED BY THE SWOLLEN HOLY RIVER JUMNA, 
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CROWDED WITH VILLAGERS AND CATILE SEEKING REFUGE FROM AN IMPARTIAL BNEMY: A TINY ISLAND OF HIGH GROUND, MAROONED BY THE WATERS OF THE SWOLLEN 
JUMNA. AM AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN NEAR DELHI, WHERE OVER 40,000 PEOPLE ARE REPORTED AFFECTED. 


The refugee problem in the Punjab was further accentuated towards the end of Next, with the flooding of the rivers--especially the holy River Jumna -rcads 
September by the heavy sains of the late monsoon. The first. to feel the effect and railways were cut and the already overstrained communications and trans- 
of this were the moving columns of the great east- and west-bound treks (illus- portation system suffered great damage. Vast areas were flooded by the Jumna 
trated in our issue of October 4) and the open camps of those preparing to move. near Delhi, and more than 40,000 people were reported to be affected, with over 


Thousands of families were exposed, without any shelter, to the tropical downpour. 100 villages either under water or cut off by the floods. 
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DRESS, DECORATION AND BUILDING: 
ANCIENT, TRADITIONAL AND MODERN. 
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FROM THE V. AND A, EXHIBITION rf 1765-70; OF UNIFORM GF A COLONIAL 

OF MALE DRRAS > ENGLIAK, HRCOND C TRIMMED WITH mNGLISM, c. If16, 

QUARTER OF THE SEVENTEXNTH = GILT MRAID, PRABEKTED BY LADY [- », WITH A BULK 
cuntuRY. SPICKERRELL. WAISTCOAT. 


An exhibition of Male Costume (1350-1950) opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum on October 7, 

in which use is made of brass rubbings as well as caricatures and ot! prints. In the showcases are 

displayed a selection of droges drawn from the collections of the Department of Textiles and in the 

sarilest room some sculptures from the Department of Architecture. seventeenth-century doublet 

and hose illustrated is of quilted satin, with needlepoint lace collar, embroidered gauntlet gloves 

ash woollen cloth suit (1765-70) was presented by Lady Spickernell, and was handed 

family, the Cottons of Etwall Hall, Derby. where a portrait of an unknown 

gentleman, wearing this suit, was preserved. The uniform of a lonial Governor was presented by 
aeveral donors. The silk waistcoat is embroidered with silk, satin and stem stitches. 


DEDICATRD BY THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL ON OCTOBER 5: ONE OF THE MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS TO THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE REGIMENT IN WARRINGTON PARISH CHURCH, 


The South Lancashire iment memorial windows by Hugh Easton (who designed and made 

the memorial window the Battle of Britain Chapel, Westminster Abbey). installed In the ragi- 

| of Warrington Parish Church, were dedicated on October 5 by the Bishop of Liver- 

. The Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, who served as major in the regiment during the 
1914-18 war, read the lesson and unveiled the inscription on the war memorial plinth. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT'S WEDDING GI¥T TO AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN GOLD 
PRINCESS ZLIZABETH: A PLATE FROM THE SET OF BEAKER, RECKNTLY ACQUIRED BY 
140 PIECES, THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM, 

A service of gold, green and aubergine porcelain made at the From an anclent grave in the Lambayeque 
Imperial Ching-té Chan factory is to be presented to H.R.H. provinca of Peru, it stands 5 ina. in height 
Princess Elizabeth as a wedding gift from the Chinese Govern- ard is decorated with bold repoussé 
ment. The design includes the Imperial five-ctawed dragon design showing three similar figures of a 
and the motif in the centre consists of five bats to indicate five dignitary weering a crown, ear-plugs and LIVERPOOL = AWQLICAN 
supreme happinesses round the double Msi character indicating vandyked tunic. Its style suggests a date CATHEDRAL, WHICK 15 
Trarried bliss. prior to the Inca conquest, STILL UNDER  CON- 

‘STRUCTHIO! HK TOWER, 

FROM A BACK STREET. 


AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF 


The great work of 
building Liverpoo! 
Anglican Cathedral 
was begun before the 
outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914, 
and is still in progress. 
It is remarkable as 
being the work of one 
architect, alxty-seven- 
year-old Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott, O.M.. R.A., 
who hopes to live to 
see it completed. The 
nave bas yet to be 
constructed. When the 
Cathedral ta finished tt 
will be one of the 
largest in the world, 


THE PERMANENT HOME OF THE UNITED NATIONS: A TABLE-TOP MODEL OF THE BUILDINGS 
TO H& ERECTED ON THE MAST GIDE OF MANHATTAN, 


The size of the site for the permanent home of the United Nations allows for « large free space 
a ceremonial and public entrance opening out from the widened 47th Street ay . The 
Awembly Hall is the fan-shaped building on the left, with the Conference area adjoining. The 
Secretariat Bulking. is placed at the southern end of the site to minimise the effect 

wifl cast. The buildings will rise from a green plateau. 
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FAR HORIZONS: A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON SEA AND AIR EVENT. 


THE ROYAL NAVY'S LATEST DESTROVER: H.M.S. scoxPION, ONE OF THE NEW 


THE EX-GERMAN RAIDER MORDNARE TAKEN OVER BY THE NAVY: Hats. sULUWATO— “WEAPON "-CLASS DESTROYERS OF 3989 TONE, ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH, 
REFITTED AND RENAMED—NOW TO BE USED AS A SUPPLY SHIP. The: Royal. Nev set desivorer: MS. Deeerina carried out) ber arias last month and is seen 
Pi in our photograph arriving at Portsmouth from her builders. ¢ has a most unusual appearance owit 
oo ot ies shipe Ashe wn pow part in, Home, Flest beet Fert is Mi ferlras eran. wack Bi = to the attangement of the funnels, one of which Is in the trellis ma re 
the {s a sister-ship to the once-notorious Germat Ip, the Altmark. . 
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ReeUTED “THE WORLD's MOST POWERFUL ’PLANE’: THE U.S. NORTHROPF “FLYING WING” 
JET-PROPELLED BOMBEK, RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED AT HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA. LATEST OF BRITISH AIRLINERS TO COME INTO SKRVICE: THE AVRO TUDOR IV, 
This latest “Flying Wing aircraft, which is presumably a development of the Northropp yea which TAR LIK, WHICM RECENTLY LEFT ON A GOODWILL #1IGHT TO GOUTH AMERICA, 


had four co-agia! “ pusher" propellers (illustrated in our issue of July 6, 1946), is named YB-49 and '5 4 few hours after completing its test-flights, the new Avro Tudor IV. Star Lion went into service 
jet-propelled. From wing-tip to wing-tip it measures 172 ft., but all performance details are still secret. tor British South Aitaricna. Airways and, z ted by Air Vice-Marahal Bennett, left London Airport for South 
America. At Rio de janeiro he dectared himself completely satisfied with its performance, 


ACK IN SERVICE: THE MOTOR-LINER sfiRti¥o UssflLE NOW REFITTED CLAIMED TO RE ONE OF THE OLDEST OCKAN-GOING WARSHIFS AFLOAT: THE ARGENTINE 
‘a A PASDENGER LINER AFTER MER WAR SERVICE AS A TROOP TRANSPORT. COAST DEFENCE SHIP PUEFRAEDON ARRIVING AT CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 


The 26,000-ton motor-Haar Stinting Castle, now refitted by her bufiders, Harland and Wott, ot On September 25, the fiftieth anniversary of her launching In Italy, the Argentina Coast Defence Ship 


thampton on October panenger "‘ueyrradon, the 6100-ton cruiser Gis Gartbaid!, arrived at Capetown during » training 
Balls, woe deo > agate take ber place in ‘he wontly mal bervice to South Africa Puree in ta South Atisatic and Indian Ocean. Her sistat-ship, Baigranc, waa renovated. in 1930. 
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TO CLEAN OR NOT TO CLEAN: THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S CASE PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC 


In the current National Gallery Exhibition of Cleaned Pictures (1936-47) "— (1620-1691}—was acquired in 1824 with the whole of the Angerztein collection and 
which is discussed and illustrated on pp. 416-417 of this issue—-perhaps the classic was moved into the present Trafalgar Square premises In 1834, when it was Hned, 
odject lesson in the art of picture-cleaning, and the controversies that arise there- restored and partly cleaned. It was cleaned more thoroughly in 1846, and 
from, is supplied by the example illustrated above, one of the partially cleaned although there was some criticism, Ruskin judged it uninjured. The ' Gallery 
pictures which are exhibited in the Introductory section at the National Gallery. varnish " {a now discredited material) was applied and continued to darken until 
This picture—" Landscape, Cattle and Figures: Evening,” by Aelbert Cuyp 1881, when the picture was again cleaned and revarnished. . The present partial 
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THE PARTIALLY CLEANED CUYP LANDSCAPE, NOW IN THE “CLEANED PICTURES” EXHIBITION. 


aning. by modern methods, was done this year. The picture was roughly 
artered. The upper right quarter has been completely cleaned and old retouchings 
moved: no restoration has been done. The lower leit quarter has been cleaned, 
i not completely. In the right halt of it the old varnish has been taken off, but 
yatch of restoration, rising from the tower (centre), has been left. The upper left 
arter is untouched except for a smell window " at the top to show the original 


| 
| 
| 


colour of the sky. In the right lower quarter a band has been cleaned across thr 
horse and woman. The usual effect of old varnish-—namely, to “ kill” the blues 
and heighten the yellows, can be clearly seem ia the Gallery, and the general 
cflect of the cleaning. besides restoring balance. is to give depth and reaism to 
the picture. An article by Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of the National Galler, on 
the Gallery's practice in the cleaning of old pictures, appeared in our last issue. 
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TO ACT A® REGENT OF THE NETHERLANDS: 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN 


PRINCESS JULIANA ; 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 


HERE SEEN WITH 


QUEEN WILMELMINA (CENTRE) AND PRINCE BERNHARD ON AN OFFICIAL OCCASION. 


LIRUT.-GENERAL A. GALLOWAY. . } abou 


Austria, In eucceasion to Lieut.: 
jjutent-General to the Forces. Has 
ro ya Command since 1946. N 
1095, he was it King William's t 
College, 1.0.M. G.0.0. Mou Cone, BADR, 1946. | 


Sevier errRde ewan ARAL 


. The people of Brighton had an 


‘aetna ing ain winnanh AMMEN Huan HN 


} TME CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE AT SRIGHTON © \ 


Three thousand delegates attended the sixty-eighth annual con- 
ference of the National Union of Conecrvative : Undoniet 
Associations, which opened at B: 
opening address, Mrs, Hornyold-S' 
to-day the country cried out not for critica bet for {ini that 


MRS. MORNYOLD-STRICKLAND, THE CHAIRMAN. 


A SOUTHWARK HOUSEWIFE WITHY NER WERK'S RATIONS: 


fiana, will act aa Regent of the Netherisnds. 


7 ta aut ter hein ioe a oe! 
High Commiasioner and C.-in-C., British Troops, jeat jather, oo 
hr General Sir James (acted a as Regent, 


an ihe Create Queen 
890. She was then ten and hee 


Our photograph was taken at the 


har aseremneentnnnonuanegsinanenenunetnsiinteinrariin waneteutuNlenerstunr ne 
MR. CHURCHILL ACCLAIMED AT BRIGHTON: A SCENE TYPICAL 
or THOSE which TOOK PLACE ra TIME ME APFRARED. 
their admiration 
joke Brighton to 


teen he wise. pre 
him as 


and affection for a great leader 
attend the Conservative begin am 


ra ‘church 
On October 3, 


the Berough, 2 20 people cheered 
through ‘ne ‘town before yo 


yanmar 
LORD NELSON. 


the care ol he 

peal eiist seta cer 
ter 

Baris % the fifth at ‘ho now tie age of eighty-seven, 


RELATED TO OUR GREATEST ADMIRAL : 


Died on September 30, ty -nalt A 
of Horatio, Admiral Lord ot eas 8 


MRS. V. 8. WHITE AT THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE. | | 


irs. V. S. White, a housewife of Southwark, attending ‘the Conserwative::t 
‘on October 3, moved that “this conference condemns 


:nrtinama ene a NRL ARUN nd - 


Mother, the Dowager-Qusen Emma, 
opening of the Netherlands Parilarsent In July last. 


| Britain from 
‘ta his honour by the Royal 


saan Wittolming Has decked to, temporarily lay down ber rove! suthertty. and her daughter, Princess 
rae me eas eee | 
Wilhelmina succeeded to the throne on the 


; Of the Cabinet since the 

} formed in 1945, when he was 
Seal. He is aluty-eoven a veteran of 4 
Taber Pare. Member of the War Cabinet 1940- 
1942, tered Parliament twenty-five years ago. 


annem 
MR. CHURCHILL ADDRESSING A CONSERVATIVE MEETING; | 
WITH LORD WOOLTON (RIGHT), CHAIRMAN OF THE PARTY, 
fof a Soon tno followed the last session 
of the annual ha Conservative Party at Brighton Ny 
on October & Mr. Churchill isnued’ a challenge to the party to be | 
ody for, 2 General Election at any time this your or next. Lard 
ie ton hed launched # £1,000,000 fighting fund the previous day. 


\nnitanmauts AR AHORA MUO RUMRNAN RNA ARE 


A GREAT COMPOSER AT DRURY LANK: DR. RICHARD 
STRAUSS (RIGHT) WITH fm THOMAS BEECHAM. 
Dr, Richard the ity-three-year-cld composer, arrived tn 
cartecten a’ A Conran ot hie works belt 
Lane was 
London a OT, ead to conducted at a Strauss festival, 


tranteneeanmtebie ati rather n 
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A UNIQUE NATIONAL AMENITY THREATENED BY THE COAL BOARD: LYME HALL. 


ED 
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BEAUTY PRESERVED BY LORR MEWTON'S ANCESTORS FOR GENERATIONS, AND GIVEN BY HIM TO THE MATIONAL TRUST TO BE SAFEGUARDED FOR EVER--BUT NOW THREATENED 
BY OPEN-CAST COAL-MINING: AN AERIAL VIEW OF LYME HALL, WITH LYME CAGE, THE WELL-KNOWN LANDMARK TOWER, IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THK GUNK GARDEN AT LYME HALL: AN OAST® OF BEAUTY AND PEACE IN THE GROUNDS 
OF THE MISTORIC MANSION NOW THREATENED BY OFFICIAL VANDALISM. 


Lord Newton last spring presented Lyme Hall, together with its park of some 
1300 acres and its gardens, to the National Trust. 
have visited the house alone. It is now proposed ta work open-cast coal-mining in 
an area south-cast of the Hall. Lord Newton, in a letter to The Times on October 3, 
said: “The beauty of Lyme has for generations been preserved by my ancestors 


and enjoyed by the public. That its beauty should be safeguarded for ever was 


THE GARDEN FRONT OF LYME HALL, 
NATIONAL TRUST LAST SPRING, 


Since then over 70,000 people. 


ACROSS THE LAKE: SINCE 1T WAS GIVEN TO THE 


OVER 70,000 PROPLE HAVE VISITED TRK HOUSE ALONE. 


my object and hope in giving it to the National Trust... . If there is open-cast 
mining, the place will become a desert.” Lyme was built ¢. $583 by Sir Fiers Legh, 
later partly rebuilt, with alterations, c. 1720, by Giacomo Leoni. The joint Com- 
mittee for the Peak District National Park are making a personal apposi to 
Mr. Attlee to prevent the open-cast coal-mining. Lyme Hes between the industrial 
areas of Stockport and Manchester and the Peak District. 
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WHERE ENGLISH SILK WAS MADE FOI 
WEDDING TRAIN: LULLINGSTON 


THE SILKWOKM INCURATOK WHICH INSURES THAT ALL THE SILKWORM - 
¥GGS MATCH OUT PRACTICALLY THR SAME DAY: 208, LADY HART- 
DYKE'S SILK FARM IN RUN SCIENTIFICALLY 


FEEDING SOME OF LULLINGSTONE’S THREE MILLION WORMS: IN) FIVE 
WEEKS OF LIFE THEY EAT SOME TWENTY TONS OF MULNERRV LEAVES. 


aMoninntnan ais 


COCOONS BEING BOILED 
BEFORE REELING: THE 
CURYSALISES HAVE BEEN 
STIFLED BEFORE THEY CAN 
MI MOTHS AND SPOIL. 

THE SILK. 


BOILING WATER SOFTENS THD 
GUM, AND THE ROUND BRUSH 
SCRUBS THE COCOONS. WHEN 
IT 18 RAISED, THE LEADING 
TUREADS ADHERE TO TIE 

ARITLES, 


a) ATIENCE and perse- 

verance turn muiberry 

leavea into the silken robeq of 

a Queen,” is an Eastern pro- 

verb, it has Nterally proved 

true of the Lullingstone Sitk 

Farm, Eynsford, Kent, which 

was started in a small way in 

1932 by Zo4, Lady Hart Dyke 

at her home in Leatherhead, 

subsequently transferred to 

Lullingstone Castle, Sir Oliver 

Hart Dyke's place in Kent, 
and is now a flourishing silk | 

farm. It had the honour of 

Producing silk for the Corona- 

tion Robes of H.M. the Queen 

and T.R.H. Princess Elizabath 

and Princess Margaret, and 

recently worked at high pres- 

sure to produce silk whic! 

the Royal weavers have m- 

corporated in the train for 

Princess Elizabeth's wedding 

dress. The story of how 

. . Zos, Lady Hart Dyke’ over- 
TESTING SILK POR FLAWS: TWENTY POUNDS OF RAW SILK HAS BEEN “ Came the many technical 
PRODUCED FOR INCORPORATION IN THE PRINCESS'S WEDDING TRAIN. difficulties of her venture is 


Se 


MRINGING COCOONS TO THE STOREROOM: THE TOWER, THE ONL REMAIN- 
ING GATEHOUSE AT LUILLINCSTONE, WAS DAMAGED BY A FLYING-BOMB, 
a remarkable one, She had to 
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INCORPORATION IN PRINCESS ELIZABETH’ 
SILK FARM, KENT, FOUNDED IN 1932. 


nar smote sen 


! Wow stuxworms WHEN READY THKY GROW 
RESTLESS, . oT PROVIDED, AND CONSTRECT 


v" WEALTHY SILKWORMS READY TO BEGIN THEIR SPINNING; THE MULBERRY 
LEAF ON WHICH THEY REST IS ABOUT A DAY'S RATION, 


ees vevennrn enamine ier 


ATING THE HAND-REEE.- 

ING MACHINE, DESIGNED AND 

PRODUCED BY SIR OLIVER 
HART DYKE, WHO ALSO DE- 

GNED THE POWERR-RERLERS 
IN USE AT LULLINGSTONE. 


THREADING THE POWER-REEL-~ 
ING = MACHINE: LEADING 
THREADS FROM SEVERAL CO- 
COONS ARE DRAWN OFF SIMUL- 
TANEOUSLY AND TWISTED 
TOGETRER. 


face various set-backs; and 

after diacovering that to make 

the business a paying concern 

the reeling must be done in 

this country, she visited 

Italy, studied the Italian 

factory methods; installed 

her frst reeling machine, and 

had a friond apprenticed in 

Italy to acquire the necessary 

reeling skill. Political con- 

ditions then caused set-backs, 

as in 1935 sanctions prevented 

mulberry - trees (ailkworms 

feed only on the mulberry 

leaf) coming from Italy ; and 

the " Colorado beetle " banned 

French bushes, but trees from 

Paleatine and seed from France 

solved the problem. During 

the war lack of allkworm eggs 

‘or graine provided further 

Obstacles, and damage to 

Plantations and bulldings was 

done by flying-bombs, but the 

work went on and in 1945 be- " . apne " 

came a limited company, as OF THE SKEINS: 208, LADY HART DYKE PER- A i 'WISTING THE SKEINS INTO HANKS AND WEIGHING THEM 
i, 


4 
| 
} 
i 
{ 
} 
{ 
Bf 
yi 
a 
i 
H 
i 
4 
i 
" 
{ 
Hi 
i 
j 
i 
i 
t 
i 


Single hanas could not run it SONALLY EXAMINES EVERY ONE FOR POSSIBLE FLAWS OR BREAKAGES. ON THE RIGHT 18 USKD FOK WINDING OFF SKEINS OF 4u 
ingle-handed. ms 
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A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT EVENTS: THE CAMERA AS NEWS RECORDER. 


THE COMMUNIST -INSTIGATED “SUGAR BATTLE OF VERDUN: A PICKET WAITING BEHIND 
A ROUGHLY-CONSTRUCTED BARRICADE, ABOVE WHICH WAVES THE TRICOLOR. 
PREPARING FOR THK MUNICIPAL ELKCTIONS OF OCTOBER 19: A SECTION OF THE VAST Theo srraniet saripaien: tor the rainicipal elections In Prunes, shich are due to begin on October 19, 
me ped Paria. In his an audience of some 


AUDIENCE AT A COMMUNIST MEETING IN THE PALAIS DES SPORTS, PARIS, WHICH WAS MI Maurke Thorez on October 3 at a speech to 
ADDRESSED BY M. MAURICE THOREZ ON THE MARSHALL FLAN AND SET ORE STAGE FOR crez criticised the Marshall Plan. Meanwhi “Sugar Battle” at Verdun—a Communist-inst 

earn by some of the townspeople to prevent rican sugar from being unloaded from barges into lorries 

< cupation in Germany-—was ended on September 30, when infantry cleared 


THE COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN. ‘he Aun z O° 
away the barricades in the streets and dispersed the pickets. 


AN.‘ UNKNOWN SOLDIER" MONOURRD AT ANTWERP AS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF $600 AMERICAN WAR DEAD, LANDING IN HYDE PARK BY PARACHUTE: A MEMBER OF THE’ A STRANGE LOAD FOR A HALTON AIRCRAFT: THE Sd TON 
Recently the first 5600 American war dead to be brought back to the "16TH AIRBORNE DIVISION DESCENDS FROM A CAPTIVE BALLOON. FROPELLER-SHAFT RECENTLY FLOWN TO SINGAPORE. 
United States at the request of next-of-kin were placed in the U.S. To mark the end of London’s Silver Lining Week—a campaign by the A four-engined Halton aircraft was due to leave England on October 1 
a. Cannolty, which left Antwerp on October 4. National Savings Movemant—and to aid recrulting for the Territorial for for Singapore ca carrying s 5}-ton propeller-shaft for the S.S. Late Chilco, © 
been towed into Singapore with a damaged shalt. Trans 


for ranean Josep ys ee 
an “unknown soldier’ was chosen to be bore in Army, twenty-three members of the T.A. Airborne Division jum] 
pee to the ship through the streets of Antwerp. ‘700 ft. trom a captive balloon over Hyde Park on October 4. pes port by air takes four days-—by sea approximately sixty. 


THE SECOND-~AND AGAIN UNSUCCESSFUL—~ATTEMPT TO BLOW UP THE CONCRETE AIR-RAID SHELTER AND FLAK TOWER IN 

THE TIEROARTEN, BERLIN > THE SCENE AS 8000 LBS. OF T.N.T. DETONATED IN THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE BUILDING, 

the first attempt, on August 30, to blow up the concrete airraid shelter and flak tower in the There: Bertin, when 50,000 Ibe, of T.N.T, INSPECTING THE SMALL AMOUNT OF DAMAGE DONE TO THE 
27—-8000 Sha. of T.N.T. were employed, which it was would bring down the north-west AIM* RAID SHELTRR: GERMAN SPECTATORS LOOK UP AT 
German spectators. THE CRACKED, BUT STILL STANDING, WALLS, 


were uel 
were a second attempt was ie ‘on September 
comer. Jt remained standing though uch to the amusement of 
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FROM ISOLATION TO A WORLD DEBUT: THE ZOO’S BABY ORANG-UTANS. 





CAMERA -SHY AND CLUTCHING EACH OTHER FOR suPPORT: “PETER” 
AND “Lizein''; AND, INSET (TOP RIGHT), A CLOSE-UP. 


“CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH” COMBINED: THE YOUNG ORANG-UTANS POSE 
THEIR PHOTOGRAPH. INSET (CENTRE): “PRTKR" WATCHES THE CANKRA-» 








© MISCHIEF, THOU ART APOOT"—‘‘rizzIe”” FINGERS THE ARMCHAIR CRITICS: “rater” ann “ cizzin" 
HER 6 xKEKPER SHIRT INQUISITIVELY. INSET DISCUSS THEIR STRANGE NEW WORLD. INSET (BOTTOM 
(nortoM Ler) PRTER” 15 EMPHATIC, RIGHT): “‘iizgie "' MAS A WIND-SWEPT HAIR STYLE. 


N this page we publish photographs of the two baby orang-utans which arrived recently at the 
London Zoo. They are not yet on view to the public and these are the first photographs of them 

to be published {n any paper. There are now four orang-utans at the Zoo—" Mary,” the oldest, has 
been there for seventeen years, the other three are all newoomers and were brought home from Borneo 
at the beginning of September by Mr. Wilfrid Frost. The largest of the three Spider "—photographs 
of whom we published in our issue dated October 4, is a half-grown male. The other two, “ Peter" 
and “ Lizzie," are very young, only about ten months old, and sre not yet on view to the public. 
They are great friends and it is hoped that next yosr they may join the popular ** Chimpanzees’ Tea Party. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The lilustrated London News" by W. G. Davis. 





THE 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


NE of the outstanding contributions to safety at sea took 
place almost unnoticed on December 8, 1858. It was the 
raising of the power of lighthouses to a thousand candle-power by 
means of the electric arc ; for before that time the candle-power 
of lighthouses could often be measured literally by the number 
of candles kept burning in the lantern. Eddystone, for instance, 
which was one of the more important lights, actually maintained 
a couple of dozen candles in the eighteenth century. Many other 
lights could afford only one or two tallow dips. Whatever the 
number, they required sauffing every half-hour, and it is on record 
that Trinity House was greatly disturbed because the lighthouse- 
keepers had an unfortunate and expensive habit of supplementing 
their rations by using the tallow candles for food. Candlelight 
continued at Eddvstone up to the year 1810. 

There were other means of illumination before electric arcs 
came into use in 1898. Mineral oi] lamps, the most serious com- 
petitors of electricity, were only developed subsequently to the 
exploitation of petroleum deposits in 1868. The pharos at Alex- 
andria was built about 270 3.c. and its wood fire was said to have 
been visible as much as 40 miles out to sca, The climate in the 
Mediterranean, where regularly maintained beacon fires are known 
to have been kept for at least throe hundred years before the 
building of the pharos, was kind to those wood fires, which were 
far from easy to maintain in the wind and rain. The beacon fire, 
whether of coal or wood, was at its keast effective just when it 
was most urgently needed. Nevertheless, the Romans built 
beacon towers at both Dover and Boulogne, the former still being 
in existence, although the top portion is probably a Norman 
aidition. The tower at Boulogne is known to have been main- 
tained as a light at least up to the sixteenth century. The 
Romans used cressets or pitch pots stuck out on poles from the 
tops of these towers, which were also used inland as warning 
beacons in flat country. In areas where coal was obtainable the coal fire 
was sometimes used as a beacon, notably on the Isle of May, in the Firth of 
Forth, from 1635 to 1416. In the seventeenth century attempts were made 
to enclose the coal fires in glass lanterns, but protection from the clements 
was outweighed by the almost insuperable difficulty of keeping the glass clean. 

Oil Jamps were for some reason less popular for lighthouses than these 
other primitive devices. However, in 1763, the Mersey lights were equipped 
with lamps of the type iflustrated on this page. A flat wick was fed from 
a pan of whale oil at the back of a parabolic reflector built up from a 
Jarge number of silvered facets. A chimney let into the reflector no doubt 
Jet most of the smoke escape, but it must have needed frequent attention 
to keep the facets clean and the wicks primecl and trimmed, About the 
same time as this lamp was installed at the Mersey there were sixteen 
oil-lamp lighthouses around the coasts of the United States. There was 
ng ituprovement on this light until 1811, when Argand burners were found 
to be rather better than the flat wicks, although even with those the candle- 
power of the lights can only have amounted to very little. About the same 
time, the one-piece silveredl parabolic reflector was introduced, and turn- 
tables were provided to give an intermittent flashing identity signal. 

Some twenty-five years later, in the 1840's, the wonders of coal gas 
were so vividly appreciated that attempts were made at several lighthouses 
to provide better service by means of this latest medium of illumination. 
The difficulties of providing a gas supply at the average lighthouse site 
can be appreciated, and the resultant light was in no way comparable 
with what can be obtained in these days of incandescent manties, The 
mantle is a comparatively modern innovation, having been introduced 
only in 1893. These ‘coal-gas lights, limited in number as they were 
by the difficulties of both coal supplics and the running of a retort house 
near a lighthouse, were still quite feeble in terms of candle-power. 

Meanwhile, in 2809, Sir Humphrey Davy had demonstrated the electric 
arc between carbon electrodes at a meeting of the Royal Institution. He 
used 2000 voltaic cells as a source of electricity, but it was only possible 
to obtain fleeting effects from such a bulky but rapidly attentuating source 
of power. In 1831 Michael Faraday made his historic experiment in which 
he demonstrated the continuous generation of a feeble electric current by 
inechanical means. In 1844 the first industrial electric machine for clectro- 
plating was built by Woolrich, of Birmingham. In 1850 Professor Nollet, 
of Brussels, made a much more powerful machine which, in 1857, formed 
the basis uf a machine built by Holmes for supplying continuous current to 
acarbon arc. The Board of Trinity House instructed Professor Faraday 
to report on the invention of Mr. Holmes with a view to adapting it to 
lighthouses, His report was favourable, and two larger machines 
were put in hand for use at the South Foreland Light. On 
December 8, 1858, these machines were put imto commission. 

The Holmes machine illustrated on this page was built for 
ihe Soutar Point light in 1867, and is very similar to the earlier 
machines installed at South Forcland. Ninety-six coils were 
arranged around the rims of six wheels, all on the same shaft, 
which rotated between the poles of fifty-six compound perma- 
nent magnets in seven rows. The generator was driven at 
400 revolutions per minute by an Allen steam-engine of five 
horse-power. The gencrator alone weighed three tons, but on 
test at Blackwall it was estimated that it was able to maintain 
an are lamp giving a mean light of 1520 candle-power, which 
may be compared with the trifling brilliance obtainable from 
the devices that preceded it. 

The arc lamps devised by Holmes, a model of 1862 being 
iNustrated, were also interesting. As the carbons were consumed 
they had to be feel together again at a speed commensurate with 
the rate of consumption. This rapprochement was a most 
important matter, requiring quite a modicum of skill on the part 
of the lighthouse attendants, These were drawn from the ranks 
of superannuated sailors whose service had mostly been. in sail, 
and they werc not casily made familiar with mechanisms of great 
compicxity. Holmes therefore made all his adjustments depend 
on windlass and pullcy devices that came quite naturally to 
these men, The development of the lighthouse in the past 
ninety years, with electric filament lamps, incandescent 
mineral oil burners, dioptric fanterns, and so on, has been by no 
means stationary, but the sudden jump from a_ feeble 
inconstant glow to a thousand or more candle-power was not 
only spectacular but alo timely. Scaborne trade increased 
rapidly in the nineteenth century, and the effects of the = ar 
industrial revolution were to increase the demands for new mol 


5763: 


* 






markets and new sources of material. The temerity of the 1 1867. 
early mariners who set out, even on a coast-hugging, storm- On December 8, 1858, two magneto-slectric machines were ready 
dodging trip,has to be adniced, while the anxiety of the deep-sea to ee ote current at the South Foreland Light. The cad 
sailor endeavouring to make a kandfall in rough weather by the Does, . lahthouse larape wee stepped 

recognition of the light of a single candle burning in some beacon 4 a ne sow bein ot a those er Souter nro oe, fn it 


tower almost defies the imagination. W. O'Dza, B.Sc. 
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LAMP USED 1 


NT 


AN ARC LAMP OF 1863 DEVISED BY 
MOLMES FOR USE WITH HIS MAGNETO- 
RLECTRIC MAC! IN WHICH THE 
Anjueruae? nzeeenzn aw winerase 
AND PULLEY DEVICES Yo SUIT THE LIGHT- 
MOUSE-KEEPERS, MANY OF WHOM HAD 
SEEN SERVICE IN SAIL WITH THE NAVY. 














TAX DEVICE WHICH RAISED THE POWER OF OUR COASTAL LIGHTS PROM 
INCONSTANT GLOW TO A THOUSAND O® MORE CANOLE-FOWER = 
MAGWEYO-ELECTRIC MACHINE FOR SUPPLYING ARC - LAMP 
CURRENT WMICM WAS INSTALLED AT SOUTAR POINT LIGRTMOUSE 


Photesraphs reveeduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum. 


TWE MERSEY LiouTS IN 
AM OM LAMP YUTTED WITM A LAT WICK YED FROM 
A RESERVOIR OF WHALK Ol AND A PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 
BUILT UF PROM A LARGE NUMBER OF SILVEAKD FACETS, 











FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS week it is especially difficult to know where to start. 
Tt all depends on one's kind of book. My own choice 
would be “The Leng Journey,"’ by John Fisher (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 98. 6d.), which agreeably disappointed me. It is 
described as “a novel on an immense and colourtul canvas, 
sweeping through the last cighty years and reaching across the 
workd———"" etc. And so it is and does, in away. But it is not, 
as 1 assumed with resignation, a big, packed story, an enormous 
meal of detail and incident. Certainly ft reaches across the 
workd, “from Liverpool over the high scas to California, 
Colorado, London, Italy, Paris, Switzerland, the Riviera and 
New York "—and one might add, to other places, and beck 
again. Yet it is quite short and modest. 

Roger Barton starts as a poor boy in Liverpool, the child 
of generations of seamen. His father has bean lost at sea. 
The sea is obviously his destination. And when his uncle 
tries to make bim on , be runs away to it. But 
soon, as chance will have it, ho is deflected by tales of gold 
aod silver, fabulous yet true stories of the men who have 
struck it rich. Im San Francisco, on an impulse, he runs 
away again. That is the fateful moment of his life. It does 
not lead straight to fortune, but to squalor, tramping, odd 
jebs and Potter’s Hardware Store. Then he bas a bit of 
luck with a silver claim. It is nothing much—but it enables 
him to marry and set ups hardware store of his own, His 
wife, the daughter of a broken-down artist, has refined 
dreams ; she has made a heaven out of travel, Europe, great 
art and high society, and dreamed perhaps that Roger will 
get her there He was a saflor, after all, and has seen the 
world, But the most he can provide is a little business in 
Curicanti, Colorado, and be neglects even that—to chase 
his will-o’-the-wisp, always unsuccessfully, The last time he 
goes off, risking everything, she will hardly speak to him. 

That time it is the Klondike, and he makes good. 

So Mary bas her dream, and they become nomads in Europe—the 
millionaire and his family, trailing about for thirty years. In different 
ways, it does not suit any of them. Even Mary comes short of her 
felicity; the children are rootless; their lives are wasted, though 
only the big, distinguished, lost old man has a complete sense of it. 
And even he can scarcely tell what went wrong. The truth was, he 
belonged to Liverpool ; he should have remained at sea. 

: The tale keeps short by skipping. Roger is hardly ever seen at a 
crisis of his active life: only flash by flash, at each new stage of his 
pilgrimage. In a quiet way, he is very sympathetic. AH his family, 
equally without much probing or the least pretentiousness, are good, 
too. It is an attractive book. 

“ Miss Condon,”’ by Aline Bernstein (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.), attempts 
a higher level—beauty and passion, in a framework of refined taste. It 
is American, of the corset-and-carriage era—I failed to date it more 
accurately—when clothes were worth describing. And they are described, 
at great length. The little book is full of “ setting "—dress, houses, 
furniture, all infinitely choice. Miss Condon’s father was a great portrait- 
painter, and she has married a friend of his, an impresario, old enough 
to be her father himself. However, he is devoted and his taste is 
impeccable ; he dresses every morning with the concentration cf a Beethoven 
engaged upon the Ninth Symphony. Jennie admires and likes him, is 
very grateful to him, leads a social life and thinks herself happy. But 
in point of fact she is love-ctarved. And one day, alone at Portofino, 
where she has somehow registered as ‘Miss Condon,” by chance she 
lights on a young American dressed with simple artistry and beautifully 
made. He has also, in New England, a lovely house. Of course, all that 
is too much for her. He is a solemn young man, fierce on social problems 
and excepdingly puritanical, and in order not to shock him, she gets 
entangled far beyond common sense. Promptly afterwards she runs 
away and starts wasting with guilt and misery. There is supposed 
to be a problem for her; there is none really, since Zachary will 
have to find out some time and that will settle it. No deceiving 
scariet women for Zachary. 

1 is an accomplished story in its way, though there is certainly not much 
of it. But I found the taste a great barrier. If Zachary had been 
@ plain young man, or even dressed wluppily, it woukl have been 50 
much easier to condone his priggishness and Jennie’s infatuation. 
But for those who like refinement and costume, and very grand theatrical 
: parties with a minute description of the table, it is all right. 

“ Kate Hardy,’’ by D. E. Stevenson (Collins ; 8. 6d.), 
is not so cluttered with accessories, but has almost as little 
story. Kate—the Kenneth Hardy of the “ Slade Books "— 
has made enough by her pen to buy the Dower House at Old 
Quinings, an unspoilt country place. She has never lived in 
the country, but has longed to; “ life in town is s0 artificial.” 
While Kate herself is thoroughly fresh and natural, and tends 
to sit on the floor—to the deep, admiring wonder of Richard 
Morven. He is the Squire, erect and personable, slightly 
old-fashioned, and separated from his half-American wife. 
Then there is Mrs. Stack at the South Lodge, and Major 
Stack, her son, who works for the local carpenter. And the 
wicked old gnome Abijah, and Kate's Scots bodyguard, and 
the female relatives who are daughters of the horse-leech. 
{I liked them best.) The problem is, will Kate marry 
Richard in spite of his insufficient resemblance to Drake, 
or Stephen Slade, her own hero? It is all quite fresh, 
naive and pleasing. 

No one will expect naiveté from “ Death and the Maiden,’’ 
by Gladys Mitchell (Michael Joseph ; 9a. 6c.). I myself have 
mever much idea what Mrs. Bradley is getting at, oc even 
afterwards, what she has got at, and this time, possibly, less 
than ever. But she is always an enthralling spectacle, and 
this time more than usual, perbaps. 

Little Mr. Tidaon, after a lifetime of bananas in Teneriffe, 
has returned to London with his lovely, green-haired Greek 
wife, and planted himself on old Mics Carmody, a quite distant 
telative. Greatly to the discontent of Connie, ber niece and 
ward. They all transfer themselves to Winchester, because 
Mr. Tidson has heard of a naiad there. While he fishes the 
environs for water-nymphs, a littl boy is found drowned. 
And that is only the beginning. Mrs. Bradley, called into 
consultation, reports the naisd-hunter sane, but finds the 
whole thing worth wa\ Connie almost queecer than 
the suspected lunatic. These intuitions, 2s I said, are beyond 
me; but Mr. Tidson is nicely sinister, the landscape lovely, 
Mrs. Bradley's guard of young women bracingly active, and 
the whole story full of a macabre livelinces. K. Joon. 
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THE SHOCK OF A HOLLOW-NOSED BULLET, REVEALED BY THE CAMERA. 





THE BEGINNING OF AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE A BULLET'S EPYECT: A ‘22-1N. 
HOLLOW-NOSED, LONG RIFLE BULLET ABOUT TO ENTER A BLOCK OF GELATINE. 


The high-speed camera's power of solving strange problems is Interestingly shown 
in these photographs taken in the ballistics !aboratory of the Western Cartridge 
Company at East Alton, Ilfinois, U.S.A. The experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine the different effects of solid and hollow-nosed bullets. The materials used were 
a '22-in. rifle, a camera with shutter speeds up to three-milllonths of a second and 
@ block of gelatine. This last was chosen as most closely approximating in texture 
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THE SECOND STAGE IN THE TEST: THE BULLET HAS JUST PASSED THROUGH, CARRYING A TRAIL 
OF GELATINE, AND THE BLOCK HAS BEGUN TO MUBHROOM IN ALL DIRECTIONS. 





to animal tissue. The solid-nosed bullet pageed relatively smoothly through, with an 
exit aperture only slightly larger than that of entry. The effect of the hollow-nomed 
bullet, as our pictures show, Is widely different. The block of gelatine starts to 
mushroom within half an inch after the pont of entry, is greatly distorted while 
the bullet ts passing through, and reaches its maximum distortion miter the bullet 
has passed out, while the exit aperture is enlarged and torn. 
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WHY PICTURES ARE CLEANED: NATIONAL GALLERY PRACTICE DISPLAYED. 


i Ar & = Se | 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF HOW MODERN CLEANING CAN REMOVE THE DISFIGURING VEILS OF DIRT AND DISCOLOURED VARNISH FROM AN OLD PAINTING; BEFORE. (LEFT) AND 
AFTER-CLEANING (RIGHT) STATHS OF A DETAIL FROM FILIPPINO LIPPI‘S ‘WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF ’*--FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S “CLEANED PICTURES” 8XHIBITION. 


HOW CLEANING CAN REMOVE LATER ADDITIONS AND REVEAL THE MASTER'S ORIGINAL WORK; BEFORE- (LEFT) AMD AFTER-CLEAWING (RIGHT) STATES OF A DETAIL FROM RUBENS' 
«JUDGMENT OF PARIS,” IM WHICH TREES ADDED BY A LATER HAND AND IN A DIFFERENT TECHNIQUE HAVE BEEN REMOVED, WITH A COMSHQUENT LIGHTENING OF THE PICTURE, 


In our last issue we gave an article by Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of the National Aumerous photographs and records of before-, during: and after-cleaning states, 
Gallery, on ‘Science and Picture-cleaning “’ and a mumber of photographs of and a special section of seven introductory pictures, some of which illustrate the 
the apparatus used by the National Gallery for diagnosis and cleaning. The history of cleaning and the arguments for it, while four of them are shown in 
National Gallery's record and policy in this always-controversial subject of the a partially-cleaned state-a method which displays in the most vivid manner possible 
cleaning of Old Master paintings Is. however, best displayed in the exhibition which just what time, dirt, restorers, tinted and discoloured varnish can do to an artist's 
opened in the Gallery on October 9. This exhibition includes virtually all the intentions. The Rubens and Filippino Lipp! details reproduced on this page are 
pictures in the collection which have been cleaned in the years 1936-47, with extremes examples of, respectively, man's and time's “Improvements.” 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OBJECT LESSONS IN THE ART OF PICTURE-CLEANING. 


WHERE TAKTIAL CLEANING HAS REVEALED SUBTLE MODELI. ¢ 
DARKENED VARNISH: CUYF'S “ PORTRAIT OF A MAN" IN THE 
EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


LED BY 
CLEANKD 


ONE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S MOST LIVELY OBJECT LESSONS : RUBENS’ 


LAYERS 
PICTURES 


oT 


“THE HORRORS 


AN EXMINIT WHICH D 
(ski TEXT WKLOW): 


TROVS THE ARGUMENT THAT TIME 
THE PARTIALLY CLEANED 
LADY,” ONCK ATTRIBUTED TO 


ALSO IN A GREAT PAINTER 
FKLEMISM SCHOOL ‘PORTRAIT OF A 
VAN DYCK. 


OF WAR," WITH TWO LARGE AREAS (TOP LEFT AND BOTTOM RIGHT) CLEANED 


TO SHOW THE TRUE TONE VALUE AND BRILLIANCE OF DETAIL WHICH PIGMENTED VARBISH ELSEWHERE CONCEALS. 


in the current Nationa! Gallery exhibition of pictures cleaned during the years 1936-47 
{referred to on the opposite page) perhaps the most interesting exhibits are those pictures 
which are shown in a partially cleaned condition that reveals instantly, even to the 
uninitiated eyes, exactly how much difference cleaning makes. The most obvious effect 
of darkened and, in some cases, intentionally tinted varnishes is to distort the colour 
balance of pictures by enhancing the yellows and ‘ killing“ the blues. This effect can 
ehaturally not be shown in the monochrome of # photographic reproduction, but the way 


in which detail and brilliance and subtlety of modelling can be lost until revealed by 
cleaning is clearly shown in the Rubens and Cuyp zeproduced above The Flemish 
School portrait proves a different point. Many of the opponents of cleaning have argued 
that Time also is a great painter, and that picture-cleaners remove in a few day effects 
which only centuries can produce. 1/1 this portrait the cleaned panel (left centre) is clear 
for all to ace. But another panel (on the right of the picture) was also cleaned and 
covered again indistingulshably with the’ patina of the ages "in little more ‘Yan one hour. 
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JUST WILLIAM. 
} IS MAJESTY’S, Tree's fine anc Protean theatre, which hax staged in its day every- 
thing between “ Julius Cassar" and “ Follow the Girls," between Flecker’s * Hassan " 
aud Asche's  Chu-Chin-C how,” is returning to Shakespeare for a bricf season, with Stratford's 
own company --straight from the Memorial Theatre on Avon's bank. ‘This is a cunning 
disposition of Shakespearean forces: until the Old Vic company reopens at the New in 
November, Stratford-on-Thames will gallantly bear the classic burden. Incidentally, the 
West End here welcomes back one of the major figures of the English stage. Sir Barry 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF STANLEY AND ENIM. 

HE story of Stanley and Livingstone is universally known, The story of Stanley 
and Enim is largely forgotte: Yet the expedition which Stanley led to rescue the 
German doctor who called himself Enim Pasha and was Governor of Equatoria makes no 
less thrilling reading than that which discovered Livingstone in the heart of Africa. “ The 
Remarkable Expedition," by Olivia Manning (Heinemann ; 155.), gives a graphic account, 
based on both old and new material, of events which stirred Victorian England and 
divided the civilised world into two camps. Enim was a strange character whom General 
Gordon called to Lado in the Province of the Equator to take the place of an Egyptian 





Jackson, Director of the Stratford players, has been too long away from London, 


‘The plavs chosen for His Majesty’s, “* Romeo 
and Juliet," Tweltth Night,” and “ Richard 
the Second,” will show the Stratford company 
at this season's meridian, though I regret the 
absence of “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.” Nugent 
Monck's production of ‘ Pericles,” alert and 
vigvrous, has more than a rarity value; the 
few performances by the Avon have proved 
that life gldws surprisingly in the strange piece 
which wasn a Jacobean best-seller and earned 
the envious gibes of Hen Jonson. The play is 
not so much constructed as rammed and 
jamined together. Pericles makes devious 
progress around the Levant and across the 
rs, but during the journey we light upon 
much of worth, especially in the character of 
the lost child, Marina, She is, so to speak, the 
star to this eddly wandering bark, and 
at Stratford she was played with proper 
simplicity by Dapbne Slater, dew-bright against 
Mitylene's world of horror. 

None can ever accuse Nugent Monck (of all 
people) of permitting a Shakespearean revival 
to crawl He managed to compress his 
“ Pericles " within an hour and forty minutes. 4 
11 was a defiant use of the knife, and he need 
not, 1 think, have cut so severel in perfor- 
inance, as we saw on the Kegent’s Park turf 
I eeeal clearly the Antiochus of Wilfrid 











in 1939: 


fest act, skimble-skamble stuff to read, has the 
tight fantastic Diazon for a fantastic play. Hut 
we should be thankful for what we have had; and the latest 
“ Pericles,” with its gravely romantic performance by Paul Scofield 
(an actor of the richest promise), and much swift and eager acting 
in the lesser parts, has been a judicious restoration : one, certainly, 
that has effaced at last the memory of that dire revival of 1000, 
with more of John Coleman im jt than Shakespeare, 

London is now seeing in the history (the tyric tragedy) of " Richard 
the Second” the best all-round production of the Stratford season ; 
in“ Romeo and Julict " the most provocative ; and in “ Twelfth 
Night " a revival, touched with the gentle melancholy of “ Youth ’s 
a stuff will not endure,” that docs much honour to Walter Hudd— 
producer also of " Richar<l,’”’ It is odd how Shakespearean revivals 
tun in batches, We nay not have, say, a‘' King John" for years ; 
then, of a sudden, the “ Johns " multiply. “Do an " Othello," and 
at once another will follow. So the tale goes. This ycar, after a 
long break, we have had two productions of “ Richard the Second " 
in the West End: one with Alec Guinness’s performance, resting 
more upon intellect than on the music of the word; and now a 
second, with Robert Harris’s Richard, which has managed to take 
a steady course between cold cerebration and the poet-king of the 
Montague. Benson-Gielgud reading who is both the slave and lord of 
sorrow. Robert Harris had an uncommoniy happy Stratford Festival. 
He repeated a nobly-spoken Faustus, and his Prospero—this year 
aided by the silver vision of Joy Parker's Aricl---had grown in stature, 

“Twelfth Night ” does not depend upon sudden quirks and twists 
of fashion, The Myrians are always somewhere in the lists, with 
contemplation making a care turkey-cock of Malvolio, Viola-Cesario 
for ever on her mission between patace and palace, and Sir Toby, 
in his cakes-and-ale mood, finding new matter for a May morning. 
Already this year I have seen four productions--one at Stratford on 
the Birthday, where Walter Mudd, as we find now at His Majesty’s, 
stroked Malvolio along with the perceptive sympathy so typical of 
this actor; and another by Donald Wolfit who, with a diverting 
flourish, turned Malvolio into a fretful porpentine. Wolfit, in a lest 
dumb-show---hardly permissible, I fecl—showed us the 
Steward restored to favour and recciving back his chain. 
There was a third “ Twelfth Night in Regent’s Park 
where, for once, the romantics carried off the play from 
the farceurs, and a fourth at High Wycombe, where a 
hew repertory team bravely ventured upon Shakespearean 
comedy, Shakespeare is a repertory dramatist this year, 
Bristol's Old Vic, established in the glory of the Theatre 
Royal, is to do * Othello.” At Birmingham whcre, last 
Spring, in the company of M, Terzakis of the Greek 
National Theatre, 1 saw a stimulating modern-dress 
“Timon of Athens,"’ Wiltard Stoker has recently staged 
a‘' King Lear * with designs in the manner of El Greco. 

But back to His Majesty's. The third play is '' Romeo 
and Juliet,” much discussed and, early in the season, much 
criticised. I feel that Peter Brook (for all the flaws in his 
treatment) has received insufficient credit for many felici- 
tics for instance, the processional speaking of the first 
Chorus (the voice is that of John Harrison: note this 
young actor) ; the rapier-work to point the light-flickcring 
wit of the Veronese galtants ; the Queen Mab specch jetting 
off from Mercutio's brain among the weird panoply of the 
masquers ; the isolation of the lovers for their frst rapt 
mecting ; the restoration of the curious little Musicians” 
scenc-—while Juliet lies, seemingly dead, above-—and so 
through a loug catalogue. Brook goes his own way : any- 
thing he does will stir the mind, and here, at least, critics 


“rave, 


BY JONES) (L. TO 2). 


Sir Barry Jackson selected “ Twelfth Night.” 
season of the Shakespeare, Memorial 
Walter and the Cleon of Cecil Ramage—that B78, Tegulied, in more people being tuted aed 

is by Riette Sturge-Moore ; 


1 TALK OF DREAMS 
(taunance payxE; }{mrcu7, 


”: OMBING (MICHAEL GOLDEN), VIOLA (BEATRIX LEHMANN) 
‘A ROOM IM THE DUKE'S FALACK [6 THK SHAKESPEARE 
TRE COMPAKY'’S PRODUCTION OF " TWELFTH NIGHT” AT MIR MAJRSTY’S THEATRE. 
Richard 11.” and “ Romeo and 
tre Company at His Majesty's 
the Stratford-on-Avon box-office than 

18.” an October 2. The décor of * Twelfth Night” 
and Walter Hudd, who plays Malvolio, is the producer. % 











“WOW 18'T WITH AGED GauNT?": THE KING 
(ROBERT WARRID; RIONT) VISITA THE DYING JOHN 
OY GAUNT (JORN RUDDOCK) 
(DOUGLAS SRALE; LEFT 
MAJESTY'S THRATAR. 
“ Richard II.” was one of this year’s great zuccesses 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and in Mr, Trewin’'s article on 
this page he refers to it as their best all-round 
production. Walter Hudd is the producer, and the 
décor is by Hal Burton. 





KNEELING) AND THE MASQUERS 
AMD JULIET,” AT MIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


uliet ” for the London 








. “1 MERCUTIO (PAUL 6COFIZLD) AND ROMEO 


docter. From that beginning he rose to become 
Surgeon-General to the Forces and, eventually, 
Governor. He had not been long in office before 
the Mahdi declared open revolt in Kordofan, 
and set all that part of Africa ablaze. In time 
Enim was cut off by the Mahbdiste, plans for 
rescue were mooted, and at last Stanley wi 
chosen to lead an expedition. Miss Manning 
throws a searching light on the character of 
the famous Welsh-American and his command 
of what was described as “ in some respects the 
most remarkable expedition that ever entered 
Africa.” It was a terrible journey they made, 
rendered all the more so by discord between 
Stanley and his British officers. There is also 
conflict with Enim and his counsellor, the 
Italian Casati, and finally the Anglo-German 
rivalry for colonial possessions. Altogether the 
story is one long chapter of clashing tempera- 
ments in a wilderness of jungle, of disease, 
and of treacherous tribesmen. 

More jungle pictures, more suffering, more 
clear portraiture go to the making of a book 
with a very different background. ‘ White 
Coolie,'’ by Ronald Hastain (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), is, on the surface, a war 
book ; the personal record of a man captured 
at Singapore and made to slave for the Japanese 
on the Bangkok-Moulmein railroad, in Siam, 
andin Japan. But it rises above that limitation. 
It does, of course, tell of the brutality of the 
Japanese, of the sufferings of the prison camps, 
the forced labour, and the hell-ship Asaka Maru, of starvation, disease 
«ud death. In addition to all this, however, it has much of the 
uttractiveness of a book of travel, for Sergeant-Major Hastain, despite 
sickness and suffering, found wonder and beauty in his surroundings. 
He can write : “* Death, sickness, separation, the incessant rains, mud, 
floods, misery and hopelessness were now our enemies, and were fought 
with a tenacity that even outstripped the defence of Singapore. For 
the weight of every man was thrown fully into the struggle : and faith, 
will, character, and the tenets of our race were our arms and our 
amimunition." And he can paint this picture ; ‘* As soon as the village 
was astir the yellow-robed Buddhist priests would leave their house, 
and in single file, preceded by one of the novices carrying a large bowl, 
would go from house to house begging for their breakfast. Gifts of 
rice and fish and vegetables were willingly placed in the bowl. No 
sign of acknowledgment, thanks or blessing was bestowed upon the 
donor. Whilst the boy held the bowl up for the receipt of the food 
the priest stood aside, unconcemed and aloof.” Hastain was rescued 
by MacArthur's air force, and not the least interesting part of the 
book is the description of his liberation and its aftermath. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield gives as the tithe of the second 
volume of his autobiography the solemn warning, “ It Might Happen 
Again’ (Heinemann ; 183.). Dealing with the years between the two 
wars, during which he was, first, Controller of the Navy, then First 
Sea Lord, Defence Emissary to India, and finally Minister of Defence, 
the book covers a period in which the politicians and the Treasury 
“ trimmed " the Senior Service severely. Just how menacing this was, 
right up to 1938, makes instructive, if grim, reading. Lord Chatheld 
strove valiantly to remedy the dangerous situation, and now says 
that only by education of public and Parliament alike will defence 
expenditure cease to be unpopular. But it is asking a lot to expect 
a certain type of politician to fall in with his demand that defence 
be taken out of party politics. He also urges that the annual Defence 
Estimates be presented to Parliament in a combined form, so that 
the cause of rivairy between the Services may be removed. There 
is not a chapter in this book which does not emphasise 
the implication of its title, 

Lord Elton is 3 deep thinker. His latest book, ‘‘ Such 
is the Kingdom ” (Collins; 6s.), is a blend of auto- 
biography, essay and sermon. Among other things it 
reveals him as a whole-hearted admirer of Wordsworth, 
whom he describes as “‘ our greatest poet save one,” He 
believes that there is a mystery and a significance peculiar 
to childhood and lacking in any other region of the past ; 
that the qualities of sainthood are the qualities of child- 
hood retained, or recaptured, after a struggle with the 
temptations of an adult environment of which the child 
knows nothing ; and that humility, the basic quality of 
child and saint alike, seems to be essential both to the 
great artist and to those who have most lastingly benefited 
mankind. To follow such beliefs through the Wordsworthian 
Ode and other poetry, the New Testament and the lives 
of saints and heroes—Francis of Assisi and Horatio Nelkon 
come together here—makes pleasant reading at Lord 
Elton’s hands, for he brings the personal element into 
all be writes, 

Not so much lack of humility as clumsy thinking is 
put forward by Dr. Harold Dearden as the cause of most 
of the evils trom which we are now suffering. 10 “ Creation’s 
Heir ’” (Melrose ; 128. 6d.) he seeks to show how erratic and 
inefficient the human mind gan be, So far, he says, our 
Philosophy has brought us little more than ceaseless unrest, 





tre because these 
any others 


of his ‘“* Romeo ” agree, whether they applaud him or write 
their notices on asbestos, Many Londoners will be glad to 
compare the Stratford “ Roruco” with Juhn Wyse's redoubt- 


“ Romeo and Juliet.” produced by twenty-thres-year-old Peter Brook, with 
Romeo and Juliet of twenty-six and nineteen respectively in Laurence Payne and 
Daphne Slater, roused much discussion when given at Stratford-on-Avon. It was 
due at His Majesty's on Monday, October 6 (Photographs by Angus McBean.) 


adingy ideal and a technique of living which does net pay. 
Deo you believe that fright can turn your hair white in 
a night, thet red infuriates a bull, that fish is good for the 


able effort not long ago on the small stage of the Boltons. 

With the B.B.C.’s chronicle-week, a stage historical cycle in prospect, the Old Vic's 
“Taming of the Shrew” in November, and Michacl Redgrave's “ Macbeth due in 
December, it tooks as though Sbhakespeareans atc having the right sort of season. William 
remains the Conqueror, Iver Brown held the other day that Shakespeare is fortunate 
inderd to have even his weakest plays revived and seriously considered. That is so; 
but once collectors have started to collect they will not be at peace until they have 
found the last of their prizes. J. C. Trewin, 


brain, that hair on the chest indicates physical strength, 
that lightning never strikes twice in the same place, that wolves run in pists and that the 
Arctic is a land of eternal snow? If you do, Bergen Evans is ready to show you how 
foolish you are. He is a debunker of “ preposterous errors and legends,” and whether he 
be aniversally right or partly liable himself to debunking, hia book, “ The Natural History. 
of Nonsense '' (Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.), is decidedly good reading. You will nev 
know how many beliefs and assertions you have accepted without question until you 
allow Mr, Evans to show you the error of your ways. W. R. Caveat. 
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CITEES IN WHICH WE SERVE 





Central Library, Manchester 


MANCHESTER. The Romans named it Mancunium — 
the Doomsday Book calls it Mamecester. Between whiles 
it suffered a lot from the Danes. But by the 13th 
century it was a promising spot for making textiles. In 
Elizabeth’s reign “it surpassed neighbouring towns in 
elegance.’’ An 16th century visitor describes it as ‘‘ the 
busiest village in England.” The visitor today finds 
Manchester far from humdrum, and at the Austin Reed 
shop in St. Ann’s Square he will always find a 
friendly welcome. 
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There are Austin Reed shops in Manchester, London, Bath, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, 
Giasgow, Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Osford, Plymouth, Sheffield and Southampion. 
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FITTED TO BENTLEY CARS 





INDIA TYRES 














VISITORS TO BRITAIN 


or the. convenience of Visitors te 
| eas requiring a Rover car for use 

during their stay, and for subsequent 
export, Rover Dealers overseas have made 
arrangemenis with the Company to give 
early delivery in this country from their 
export quota. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Head Offices of The Rever Co. 
Lid., or their London Showroums. 












THERE ARE SIX 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLEND 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 














The tobacco illustrated is Four Square 
‘Red’, called by connoisseurs the finest 
virginia in the world, Jt is a medium 
strength broken flake, very cool, and burns 
very slowly both in and out of doors. 
Ask for * Four Square Red‘. 4/3d. 02. 





ROVE R One of Grituin's eine Cars 


anc TA ITT I I PE TEE STRSTR Tn 
The Rover Co. Led., Solihull, Birmingham , and Devonshire House, London 
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“ A piece of cheese,” the Walrus said, 
“Is really all we need. 

With Crawford’s crisp Cream Crackers, 
It’s very nice indeed ! ” 

“ Don’t talk so much,” the Carpenter said, 


“ Let’s sit down and feed!” 


After Tenniel 

% emission 
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MagMai.Lan 


Senucorels 


biscuits 


World famous for Its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, It 
gives the fullest pleasure 
tn every fill, 


peeshy bplerian 


% el SMOKING MIXTURE 


EARL BALOWIN. 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES~ DRESS GOODS 
zp OTIS FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 













Pr By thoughts houses prow in the in the crome 
A, GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.1 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 
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The ° WANDALUUE austable uauble  baup 
combines cemplete udaptabulty with shee 
beauty of proportion and design and) yaieces 
gnv room oof the heme 

Vhere are ono unsightly exposed springs 
or dust-collecting levers fully-compersated 
balancing mechanism is pewtly conecaled. vet 
a finger-touch pets the “WANDALTEE just 
where veu need it. Brom lugh class steres 
and clectrigal dealers 
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Its thee QUALITY 
DESIGN © VALUE 
that counts! 
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It’s easy to drive safely in a Daimler 





reg 





The secret of safe fast driving is to drive at ease —your mind clear, your body relaxed, 





your temper unruffled. The secret of that is to drive with Daimler Fluid Trans- 





mission. For with Flaid ‘Transmission there are no jerks or jars to drain your 


nervous cnergy—there is no conventional clutch or gearbox. You drive a Daimler 


aimler 
with your mind rather than your muscles, whether you are creeping through heavy 


The feet of Daimler cars ordered by 


traflic or are flinging the rapid miles behind you to the soft hum of the eager, the South African Government for 


the use of Their Majesties completed 
4 total ol nearly Bo.o00 miles, much 
of itin wild and difficult country, to 


obedient Daimler engine. A Daimler gives you handiness without effort, power ahe-ilire satisfaciion iol the “Koval 


“Lour authorities. 





without fussiness, fast travel without heroics ! STH DAAMERA CO, EED., COVKICEILY, ENGLAND 


Drive at ease and you drive in safety 
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